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Political Journalism— 


A British View 


By A. J. Cummings 


This article—described by Mr. Cummings, po- 
litical editor of the London News CuRonIcLE, as 
“a hastily prepared speech, not intended for pub- 
lication”—is based on a talk before Mr. Tom 
Clarke’s class in Practical Journalism in the Uni- 
versity of London King’s College. 


HAT is political journalism? 

The phrase covers a multi- 

tude of sins. It is difficult to find a 

comprehensive and at the same time 

accurate definition of what is an 

increasingly important branch of 
modern journalism. 

Is a political journalist a man who 
reports objectively political affairs— 
such as a British parliamentary ses- 
sion, a meeting of the League of 
Nations Assembly in Geneva, a 
Nazi demonstration at Nuremberg, 
a parade of the Red Army in the 
Red Square at Moscow, or any one 
of the scores of diplomatic discus- 
sions that take place (almost one a 
week) in one of the capitals of 
Europe? 

Or is he a political commentator 


on events of this kind, interpreting 
them to the readers of his newspa- 
per and incidentally expressing his 
own opinion? 

Or is he to be regarded both as 
a recorder and as an interpreter? 

The newspaper man who does any 
of these things might regard him- 
self as a political journalist. 

But I suppose the man who comes 
nearest to the category is he who 
both records and interprets. Cer- 
tainly it is my experience that a 
journalist who wishes to carry con- 
viction as a commentator must have 
some definite experience of the 
events and issues he discusses in 
print. It is only through actual con- 
tact with personalities in an acute 
political situation, it is only through 
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intimate presence in the environ- 
ment, say, of a critical meeting of 
the British Labor Party, or in the 
underground activities of a great 
imperial conference such as that of 
1932, that a journalist can really in- 
form himself of the background of 
those hidden motives, personal and 
political aims, concealed interests, 
national or partisan rivalries and 
jealousies which contribute to the 
making of all decisions, great and 
small. 

Yet, of course, fundamentally 
there is no difference between a 
political journalist and any other 
kind of journalist. Whether a man 
is dealing with politics or with sport 
or with drama or with social events, 
the same desiderata appear: knowl- 
edge of his subject, conscientious 
accuracy, a sense of responsibility 
to his particular public and to his 
paper, a certain address and savoir 
faire, as well as the ability to write 
in the right way at the right time. 

What I think may be said to dif- 
ferentiate political journalism of to- 
day from any other kind of report- 
ing or commentating is that it is 
possible to do a great deal more 
injury on a large scale and to in- 
volve the public in much greater 
dangers through political journal- 
ism than through any other form of 
writing for the Press. 

That is why a special responsi- 
bility rests, or should rest, on the 
political journalist—particularly at 
a time when world affairs are in a 
ferment and when probably more 
than at any time in world history 
the proper reporting and interpret- 
ing of political issues may mean the 
difference between peace and war. 
This is not a rhetorical expression. 
It is a somewhat frightening fact. 


SUPPOSE it is the ambition of 

most young newspaper men and 
women to become political journal- 
ists. It may be said without undue 
immodesty that this is the highest, 
as undoubtedly it is the most exact- 
ing, of all forms of newspaper work. 
It is work for which a great many 
men are totally unfitted, by train- 
ing, education, knowledge, experi- 
ence, temperament. This unfortun- 
ately does not prevent thousands of 
men totally unfitted for the job 
from practicing it in various coun- 
tries of the world. 

I have met political journalists in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 
Some of these men—I am not speak- 
ing only of Englishmen—have ap- 
peared to me not only to possess no 
ability for reporting political events 
with accuracy and a sense of per- 
spective, but also to have no ability 
or qualification for reporting any- 
thing anywhere. Such men I would 
not trust to describe correctly the 
perfectly straightforward spectacle 
of a mad dog biting a London police- 
man, or even to report intelligently 
a simple matrimonial case in a Lon- 
don police court. I do not think 
such men last long. Their profes- 
sional careers as a rule, though not 
always, come to abrupt and speedy 
ends. But until they disappear into 
some modest newspaper corner they 
may do an enormous amount of 
damage, not only to the agency or 
newspaper they represent but to na- 
tions and institutions. . . . Having 
said that I should like to add that 
what has impressed me as one of 
the tribe of political journalists 
more than anything else is the num- 
ber of absolutely first-class men 
one meets here and abroad. It is 
well to emphasize this, because the 
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small minority of incompetent or 
reckless yellow journalists have 
given such a bad name to their bet- 
ters that for a long time the reading 
public has inclined to discount- 
enance newspaper reporting, to be 
skeptical even of the news published 
as literal facts from the pens of 
political correspondents. 

I am bound to say that the ma- 
jority of men I have met on big 
newspaper jobs have been men of 
good judgment with a scrupulous 
regard for essential accuracy, a 
proper pride in their work and that 
kind of loyalty to their reading 
public as well as to their editors 
which makes it impossible for them 
to be deliberately untruthful or in- 
tellectually dishonest. 

Of all the men I have worked 
with I give the palm to the highest 
grade of American political journal- 
ist writing in other countries for the 
leading American newspapers. I am 
in absolute agreement with the 
opinion expressed by Eugene Lyons 
in his introduction to that exciting 
book “We Cover the World,” that 
while there are individual journalists 
in the foreign press service of all 
nations enjoying world wide repu- 
tations and influence, the foreign 
press corps of no other country, 
taken as a unit, is of such high 
quality or enjoys such real prestige 
as the American press corps. 

The American foreign correspon- 
dents whose work is mainly political 
are usually the very cream of Amer- 
ican journalism. They are men with 
a first-class news sense. They are 
well educated. They usually speak 
two or three languages. They get a 
firm grip on any problem they have 
to investigate, and it is remarkable 
to find how much more conversant 


they are with modern history than 
many of their British colleagues 
whose reputations stand high. More- 
over, I have almost always found in 
this type of American newspaper 
man a real professional and intel- 
lectual integrity. Of course they 
make mistakes. The quicker you are 
on the mark the more likely you are 
now and then to take a toss. 

But there are other kinds of mis- 
takes due to a mis-reading of a dif- 
ficult situation. One of the greatest 
mistakes made in the history of 
post-war years was made by Amer- 
ican as well as other correspondents 
over the rise to power of Hitlerism 
in Germany. 

The majority of experienced news- 
paper men resident in Berlin grossly 
underestimated the significance of 
Hitler’s emergence as the leader of 
a revolutionary movement. For a 
long time Hitler was poohpoohed as 
a man of no account, as a person 
whose activities would be finally 
suppressed in the course of time by 
the leaders of a stable republican 
Germany. Up to the very last for- 
eign newspaper observers in Berlin, 
including, I think, the able repre- 
sentative of The Times, remained 
skeptical. 

It is difficult not to suspect that 
some, at least, of the fierce antagon- 
ism which revealed itself subse- 
quently in the dispatches of foreign 
journalists in Berlin was due to a 
kind of subconscious resentment at 
the way in which the triumph of 
Hitler had given the lie to their own 
confident predictions. Nevertheless 
one cannot but admire the courage 
with which leading correspondents 
in Berlin have recorded the seamy 
side of the Nazi regime and have 
interpreted the many _ repulsive 
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events associated with that disast- 
rous epoch. 

It is a good thing that civilization 
can count still upon men and upon 
newspapers willing to take risks for 
the sake of truth as they see it. It 
is sO very easy in these days to take 
the line of least resistance. In fact, 
not only is it becoming dangerously 
easy to take the line of least resist- 
ance, but in many countries it is 
becoming more or less dangerous 
not to do so. The spread of censor- 
ships over a large portion of the 
globe has made the correspondent’s 
task hazardous as well as arduous. 

To quote Mr. Lyons again: “Un- 
der conditions of keen journalistic 
competition, with some of the 
world’s most important news sources 
guarded by rigid censorship, the 
pressure is enormous.” Reporters 
with a passion for facts and a pen- 
chant for digging for them in out-of- 
the-way places are not exactly popu- 
lar in the strait-jacketed nations. 

Imagine the plight of journalists 
in a country like Greece where a 
few months ago the press received 
from under-Secretary Nicoloudes of 
the Ministry of Press and Tourism 
a diverting set of highly confidential 
instructions, a copy of which has 
been smuggled out of Athens. To 
my mind it represents the most 
complete and most perfect example 
in existence of modern state censor- 
ship. According to these “general 
directions”: 

1. The appearance of blanks in the 
columns of newspapers is forbidden. 
The newspapers are obliged to fill up 
blanks created by excisions made by 
the censorship service. The filling up 
of these blanks by advertisements on 
the first and last pages is forbidden. 
The publication of information which 


will reveal the practice of precaution- 
ary censorship is absolutely forbidden. 


2. Any criticism of the work of the 
Government, provided it is not favor- 
able, is forbidden. Likewise the publi- 
cation of instructions or memoranda 
to the President of the Government 
and Ministers, in which popular indig- 
nation or negligence of the Authori- 
ties in remedying matters that crop 
up appear, is forbidden. 

3. The publication of any informa- 
tion affecting political parties and po- 
litical personages generally as well as 
the publication of the names, is for- 
bidden. 

4. The publication of information 
regarding changes of Ministers and 
generally the composition of the Gov- 
ernment is forbidden, unless such in- 
formation is issued by the President 
of the Government. 

5. Information regarding journeys of 
the President of the Government and 
H. M. the King shall only be pub- 
lished if official communiques ee 
them are issued 


Intermediate clauses forbade re- 
ference to such topics as the cur- 
rency position, fortifications, labor, 
prices and so on, and the others 
read: — 


12. Generally papers are obliged, 
on pain of suppression, to contribute 
enthusiastically and of their own ac- 
cord to the reformative and creative 
work of the Government by means of 
articles, notes and publications of all 
kinds. 

18. Communism has already been 
outlawed. The circulation of any 
printed matter (newspapers, periodi- 
cals or books) containing commun- 
istic matter is forbidden. The develop- 
ment in the Press of so-called Left 
theories is forbidden. More especially 
in the case of the events in Spain, 
exultation at the successes of the 
Reds is forbidden. 

14. Before any newspaper or peri- 
odical is circulated, proofs must be 
sent to be censored, and only on re- 
ceipt of approval by stamp on the 
sheet may they be put into circula- 
tion. 


This document clearly shows how 


impossible it would be for any 
Greek newspaper to give the people 
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of Greece or the wider public of 
Europe any news about anything in 
Greece unless it were instigated or 
vetoed by the State. At the same 
time such directions issued to an 
enslaved national press show the 
value of a corps of experienced and 
courageous correspondents sent out 
by democratic countries who are 
able to defy or break through the 
censorship and so open up to the 
world news which may be of major 
consequence. 

The manageable correspondent, 
easy-going, and leaning heavily on 
Government hand-outs, is naturally 
welcomed with drums and cymbals. 
“If in addition he is a little vague 
on current history and inclined to 
respect persons because they are 
official, he has the makings of a 
firm Foreign Office favorite.” Even 
in places where democratic forms 
still survive, the tendency to con- 
trol news sources and to take charge 
of the foreign correspondent is grow- 
ing. More and more one has to be 
on one’s guard against this insidious 
encroachment on the freedom and 
honesty of the press. 

These official methods of manag- 
ing the Press apply par excellence 
to political journalism, as I know 
only too well from long personal ex- 
perience. It is not difficult in coun- 
tries like Poland, Germany, Ru- 
mania and Russia to deal with the 
kind of crude State propaganda 
showered upon the political journal- 
ist, especially the political journalist 
who happens to be on tour. One ex- 
pects it. One knows how much or 
how little importance to attach to 
it. One always assumes either that 
it is false or partly false or that 
it requires shrewd independent in- 
vestigation. One knows where to go 


for the necessary corrective, and 
there is no excuse for being victim- 
ized by any of these grosser forms 
of official and semi-official decep- 
tion. 

I confess I should feel myself 
somewhat at a loss, and suspicious 
of I don’t quite know what, if I 
were to visit certain European capi- 
tals without facing any attempt to 
catch me in the toils of a courteous, 
kindly but persistent propaganda 
assault. 

On the whole I am inclined to 
give Poland and Hungary equal top 
marks for the costly pertinacity of 
their efforts to impress a foreign 
journalist with agreeable variations 
of the official case. The amount of 
propaganda literature alone which 
one is asked to take away is beyond 
belief. The last time I was in War- 
saw some months ago, I was bom- 
barded at the Hotel Europeski, af- 
ter having talked to a few members 
of the Government, with a fusillade 
of books, pamphlets and memor- 
anda issued under the direction of 
various government departments. At 
the end of three days I counted 
forty-seven of these works of art. 
I did not want to be discourteous, 
but I certainly could not take them 
back to England; so I piled them 
up in the corner of my bedroom 
and left them in the care of the 
proprietor with a suggestion that he 
should add them to the hotel library 
for the benefit of other visitors. He 
smiled a very knowing smile. It was 
pretty obvious that I was not the 
first foreign journalist who had 
made that suggestion. 


RITISH methods of influencing 
political journalists are much 
more subtle. Though democratic 
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governments cannot coerce the press 
they have various ways of influenc- 
ing individuals and their own meth- 
ods of persuasion. The Press De- 
partment of the British Foreign 
Office is an excellent and useful in- 
stitution. 

The members of the staff are well- 
informed. They are very useful to 
members of the press who visit 
them in free discussion of factors of 
a situation in which the British 
Government has no particular axe 
to grind; and in the sense that they 
can be relied upon normally to 
speak the truth, if not the whole 
truth. If one presents them with a 
piece of information obtained else- 
where and asks for confirmation, 
and if they know this information 
to be true and do not want it to be 
published, they may frankly admit 
its accuracy and give reasons for 
asking one to withhold it from pub- 
lication; or they may refuse either 
to confirm or deny. Very often they 
will go out of their way to elaborate 
and clarify, or qualify, some official 
statement; and they will talk freely 
to men they trust. 

On the other hand, representing 
the Foreign Office, they expect a 
quid for their quo. That is to say, 
one might expect a chilly reception 
and not much positive help beyond 
the barest minimum if one were re- 
peatedly to take a line in the pub- 
lication of news, in its treatment or 
in commentaries which were dia- 
metrically and vehemently opposed 
to the official point of view. 

One may often be placed in a 
somewhat embarrassing position 
when one makes higher personal 
contact with authority and thus 
secures valuable sources of informa- 
tion, knowing all the time that in 


these friendships or acquaintance- 
ships there is an implication, though 
it is never mentioned, that one will 
either help authority or let author- 
ity down lightly. 

I have lost some contacts by re- 
fusing to recognize the implication; 
but not so many as might be sup- 
posed. 

It would be an interesting exer- 
cise in the faculty of observation if 
you could be in attendance at some 
of the diplomatic conferences from 
which only bare official communi- 
ques are given out, or if you could 
go behind the scenes at some of the 
more important meetings of the 
League of Nations Council at Ge- 
neva. It very often happens in these 
affairs that there is a great deal 
more lobbying of journalists by 
statesmen than of statesmen by 
journalists. 

At Geneva for instance, when 
some issue of international import- 
ance, involving the self-interest of 
many nations, is under review, it is 
the almost invariable custom, after 
a public or private conference, for 
leaders of national delegations to 
assemble around them their own na- 
tional press and to put before the 
correspondents as persuasively and 
emphatically as possible the special 
points of view of their own coun- 
tries. On such occasions the French 
representative, for example, will tell 
his own little press gang certain 
facts or give them peculiar inter- 
pretations of the facts which he 
would withhold from journalists of 
other nations. 

This practice succeeds more rarely 
than ministers fondly hope. While 
the majority of press-men are suffi- 
ciently patriotic not to give away 
any major secrets entrusted to them, 
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in normal circumstances they ex- 
change information which they re- 
ceive from their own people and are 
thus able to get something like a 
correct perspective. 

A political journalist of standing 
and experience is at an advantage 
on these international occasions be- 
cause many statesmen who know 
him well will talk to him with a 
frankness reserved only for persons 
they know and trust. At the same 
time one has to be exceedingly care- 
ful not to surrender judgment or 
conscience to some _ highly-placed 
diplomat who puts an arm affection- 
ately around one’s shoulders and 
whispers useful tit-bits of informa- 
tion cleverly tinged with an opinion 
which he expects one to adopt. This 
I think is one of the most difficult 
and delicate of all forms of high 
journalistic contact. 

For the political journalist, what 
I would call underground confer- 
ences are a tribulation, though of 
course they always offer the possi- 
bility of being scooped by rivals or 
of scooping rivals. 

Fake scoops are common. Genuine 
scoops of high journalistic value or 
of world interest are comparatively 
rare. 

In the long run it pays to be care- 
ful and accurate about facts and 
not to take a chance. Probably the 
best so-called scoops in major mat- 
ters are factual conclusions built up 
on logical inferences after a thor- 
ough and prolonged study of a given 
situation. 

A brilliant example of these meth- 
ods of securing exclusive informa- 
tion out of hard thinking is cited by 
Mr. Johannes Steel in his recently- 
published book, “Escape to the 
Present.” Mr. Steel was a highly 


gifted refugee doing free-lance poli- 
tical journalism in the United States. 
Receiving a hint from a friend in 
Berlin about the little-known devel- 
opments inside the Nazi Party, he 
was able to predict with uncanny 
accuracy Hitler’s bloody purge of 
June 10, 1934. The American editor 
who published the forecast deserves 
almost as much credit for his cour- 
age and understanding. Both the 
American editor and Mr. Steel were 
derided at the time for what was 
regarded by their rivals as a fan- 
tastic piece of nonsense. When the 
purge took place Mr. Steel’s reputa- 
tion and career were established. 


NE of the most difficult jobs I 

was ever called upon to do 
was to report the great Imperial 
Conference in Ottawa in 1932, an 
event which changed the whole 
economic system of the British Em- 
pire and many other things as well. 
That was an underground confer- 
ence, if you like. Apart from the 
first plenary session at which all the 
heads of delegations had their for- 
mal say and the last plenary session 
at which a few of the formal de- 
cisions were formally announced, 
not a single meeting in all those 
weeks of bitter debate was held in 
public. Not one vital fact, not one 
financial or economic arrangement, 
not one informative statement of 
the actual day’s proceedings was 
communicated to the press. 

More than a hundred political 
journalists from different parts of 
the world were present above 
ground at the subterranean proceed- 
ings in Ottawa and their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness were taxed to 
the uttermost in order to convey 
daily a truthful account, and one 
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worth looking at, to scores of mil- 
lions of readers. Most of these cor- 
respondents had their own special 
contacts and private sources of in- 
formation; but in that appalling 
thieves’ kitchen at the chief hotel in 
Ottawa it was an incredibly diffi- 
cult thing to separate truth from 
lies and facts from speculations 
when every Empire delegate and 
every one of the countless industrial 
interests represented officially or un- 
officially at Ottawa was trying to 
put a particular case across to the 
world’s press. 

I need hardly say that some bad 
blunders were made by many 
honest and intelligent journalists. 
The really surprising thing is that 
so much of the truth was discovered 
before this exceedingly unpleasant 
assembly broke up. 

It may be appropriate to recall 
that when the Economic Conference 
had come to an end I travelled 
down to the States principally to 
have a private interview with Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was then already 
launched upon his first presidential 
campaign. 

I saw him in the Governor’s 
House in Albany and he talked to 
me with the utmost frankness for 
nearly three hours. We had met be- 
fore and were good friends, and he 
was kind enough to say he trusted 
my discretion and that I provoked 
him to talk! 

It was an important interview 
because Mr. Roosevelt outlined 
what he intended to be his presi- 
dential policy both in home affairs 
and foreign affairs. In particular he 
revealed his friendship for Great 
Britain and his desire—which he 
described as his dominating political 
ideal—to initiate an Anglo-American 


economic policy of appeasement 
which would enable the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples eventually to acquire 
the moral leadership of the world. 
Though disappointed about the Im- 
perial exclusiveness of the Ottawa 
Conference, he mentioned the pre- 
cise form in which he hoped an 
Anglo-American economic  under- 
standing might formulate itself. 

You will have noticed that it has 
taken just about five years before 
the first move towards this ideal has 
been made. I am not now betraying 
any confidence when I say that Mr. 
Roosevelt in the course of that in- 
terview asked me to convey his 
views not only on this issue but on 
many others to any persons I might 
know in the British Cabinet. This I 
did on my return to England, set- 
ting forth his declarations and 
opinions in a memorandum which 
was brought to the attention of the 
British Cabinet through a minister 
I happened to know well. In due 
course I received thanks for my 
effort as a transmitter, but as usual 
no initiative was taken—at least so 
far as I ever knew. 


HAVE often been asked to say 

how far it is legitimate for a 
political reporter to mingle his 
opinion with the facts he has to 
record. The answer is of course that 
this depends entirely on circum- 
stances. 

If you are recording a fight in 
the street as part of a civil revolu- 
tion, if you are describing one of the 
battles of the Spanish campaign or 
the Sino-Japanese conflict, if you 
are giving an account of a Fascist 
fight with Communists in the East 
End or relating what you saw in 
such a scene as that notorious affair 
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when people were beaten up in the 
Mosley meeting in the Albert Hall 
in 1934: in describing physical 
events of that kind the proper thing 
is to be as straightforward, as ac- 
curate, and, if you like, as dramatic 
as possible but to avoid mixing com- 
ment with narrative. The comment 
should be elsewhere. 

In nine cases out of ten, on the 
other hand, it would be quite inade- 
quate to report happenings in the 
field of politics anywhere in the 
world without trying to interpret 
such happenings to the public. It 
would be unsatisfactory and even 
futile to describe a coup d’état in 
Poland or in Austria without ex- 
plaining the circumstances which 
you suppose led to the coup; or to 
report any of the numerous trials 
and executions taking place in 
Soviet Russia without trying to dis- 
cover and to explain clearly and 
candidly the underlying causes. 

This attitude of mind on the part 
of the political journalist is more 
necessary now than it has ever been 
in newspaper history. 

In pre-War days foreign political 
news was of interest chiefly if not 
solely to the politician and the spe- 
cialist. The same might be said 
about news of economic conditions 
in different parts of the world. This 
situation has been utterly trans- 
formed. 

American editors were quicker 
than our own to realize what the 
transformation signified. Since the 
War the public in all countries has 
been greedy to understand the vari- 
ous political and economic experi- 
ments taking place everywhere and 
to get some insight into the prob- 
lems which confront mankind. 

The Little Man so well delineated 


by Strube in the London Daily Ez- 
press is today better educated, more 
travelled, better instructed and more 
curious than the little man of thirty 
years ago in world affairs. The Little 
Man has come to know how closely 
his own individual destiny and that 
of his family may be affected by 
some obscure event on the other 
side of the globe. It must therefore 
be emphasized that the political 
journalist of today cannot afford to 
be a mere recorder of events. He 
must comprehend events, and. he 
cannot comprehend events without 
a substantial knowledge of modern 
and contemporary history and that 
balanced judgment which cannot be 
acquired in the absence of a liberal 
education and a knowledge of men 
—or without, shall I say, that im- 
palpable sixth sense which marks 
the difference between a first-class 
and a commonplace reporter. 

In addition, in this field, a jour- 
nalist needs to possess courage in 
the highest degree, a sound physical 
constitution, and a measure of self- 
control. In these days of unceasing 
strains and stresses a self-indulgent 
young man may have a brilliant life 
and a merry one. But in the pro- 
fessional sense it will almost cer- 
tainly be a short one. 

In “We Cover the World,” to 
which I have referred, Mr. Lyons 
writes of what he calls the neutral- 
ity of the newspaper correspondent, 
about whom the conventional as- 
sumption is that he is a sort of ani- 
mated cameraman “recording events 
to which he is exposed but himself 
remaining essentially unaffected by 
those events.” This popular assump- 
tion is of course pure nonsense. No 
intelligent man could remain un- 
affected by the procession of great 
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events of which he himself is an 
intimate spectator. It may be neces- 
sary for him again and again to 
discipline his pen to the point of 
neutrality for the purpose of his 
immediate task; but inevitably his 
own philosophy of life must be 
moulded by the history which he 
reports. 

This is made abundantly evident 
in a number of unusually interesting 
recent books by newspaper men— 
chiefly political journalists. I refer 
not only to “We Cover the World” 
but also to Mr. Steel’s “Escape to 
the Present,” Mr. Linton Wells’ 
“Blood on the Moon” and Mr. Ward 
Price’s “I Know These Dictators,” 
the last a masterly piece of special 
pleading by a first-class journalist 
who nevertheless has been influ- 
enced privately by his close asso- 
ciation with the dominating dicta- 
tors who are now filling the world 
with fear and apprehension. 


HESE observations indicate how 

easy it is for the recorder of 
political events to be transformed 
in the course of time into a political 
commentator. 

It is hardly needful to say that 
the commentator performs a vital 
function in a newspaper and in the 
life of a free people. There are 
countless commentators in the con- 
temporary press of many countries. 
The signed commentator is a com- 
mon feature of the weekly and Sun- 
day British newspapers and periodi- 
cals. It will become more and more 
a regular and conspicuous feature 
of the dailies. No doubt it will be 
a long time—certainly not until the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his colleagues of the Times 
Trust Committee have returned to 





the dust—before the leading ar- 
ticles of the The Times are signed 
by Jones, Smith and Robinson, or 
with the initials of Jones, Smith 
and Robinson. Nevertheless on the 
whole the sooner we reach that point 
the better it will be. Other news- 
paper men, I know, take a different 
view. But I am strongly in favor 
of the signed article in which a real 
person has to stand up to his own 
views. Get rid of the editorial “we” 
and you will get rid of a great deal 
of the pomposity and false magic 
surrounding the anonymous expres- 
sion of editorial opinion. At present 
it is the more common practice for 
newspapers to publish special ar- 
ticles signed by well-known pub- 
licists not attached to any particu- 
lar newspaper, whose views there- 
fore do not necessarily commit the 
newspapers. 

Generally speaking, a newspaper 
editor will seek contributions on po- 
litical issues from those whose opin- 
ions he knows do not run counter to 
those of his paper. That is natural 
and proper. In the same way lead- 
ing journalists who are members of 
newspaper staffs and write regularly 
in their own newspapers—Scrutator 
in the London Sunday Times, for 
example—express views which may 
be taken to represent the general 
policy of their particular paper. If 
such writers find themselves in fun- 
damental disagreement with those 
who direct the paper they must 
either cease to write on these central 
issues or they must go elsewhere. 

Political commentators who sign 
their articles must expect to make 
enemies—I have been threatened 
more than once with sudden death 
—and to be subjected to all kinds 
of subtle influences from many quar- 
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ters in order to induce them to com- 
promise with their convictions or to 
play somebody’s game. They must 
also sometimes expect attempts by 
interested and influential persons to 
stab them in the back by appealing 
to those in authority in their own 
offices. 

Such attempts are not uncommon. 
They continue to be made in spite 
of the fact that they are usually 
given short shrift. 

There are a few plain and simple 
rules which all commentators on 
public affairs and public men should 
observe. As a rule in this country if 
they are not observed the failure is 
unwitting, or due to some tempo- 
rary aberration of judgment and 
good taste. 

Though a commentator on affairs 
is entitled to use every weapon of 
argument, ridicule and irony in his 
intellectual armory he should avoid 
hitting below the belt. Above all he 
should be wary of imputing low or 
mean motives of which he cannot 
possibly have any evidence, and of 
probing into the private life or con- 
duct of any public man who may 
become the object of his criticisms. 
If he abuses his opportunities in this 
way he is sooner or later discredited. 

He discovers very quickly also 
that an inaccuracy however small, 
or a hiatus in his argument how- 
ever well disguised, is not likely to 
escape the microscopic scrutiny of 
many readers, pulsating with eager- 
ness to catch him out. 

There is a widespread notion that 
the written commentary on public 
affairs is one of the easiest forms of 
journalism. I know this only too 
well because nine out of ten young 
men innocent of any journalistic 
experience who come to me in search 


of jobs assume that their prime 
qualification is to write authorita- 
tively on public affairs. Actually the 
work of the political commentator 
is hard, exacting, full of snags and 
frustrations, requiring a great 
amount of industry over a wide 
field and no letting up. 

If I were required to name the 
best political commentator in Great 
Britain my vote would go to David 
Low, cartoonist of the London Eve- 
ning Standard, who says memorably 
in a few significant strokes what 
some of us manage to say imper- 
fectly in a thousand words. But I 
believe Low takes five or six times 
as long to produce his few signifi- 
cant strokes as the slowest scribes 
take to produce their thousand 
words. Low’s drawings are a su- 
preme example of the art of simpli- 
fication; and simplification, though 
not over-simplification, should be 
the object of all persons who express 
ideas in the press. 


F my observations seem to mag- 
nify the commentator’s office I 

can only say that I believe honestly 
that it is a great and responsible 
one. Open and public criticism— 
whether in Parliament, on the plat- 
form or in the press—is the breath 
of a nation’s life. That has never 
been truer than it is today in a 
world in which freedom of thought 
and action is being threatened with 
strangulation. 

In this country the freedom of 
men and women to speak and write 
as they will, within the limits of the 
law, their liberty to criticize author- 
ity and to insist as publicly and as 
vehemently as they can that evils 
shall be redressed and inefficiency 

(Concluded on page 48) 








News Agency Practices 


In Scandinavia 


By Howard Oiseth 


Mr. Oiseth’s investigations were made last sum- 
mer during a visit to Scandinavia. His entire 
study, submitted in 1937 at the University of 
Minnesota as a master’s thesis, covered all 
phases of the Scandinavian press. 


HE foreign student who visits 

Scandinavia to study the press 
comes early to one conclusion: 
There is a great dearth of historical 
material on the subject. Even the 
news agencies, old as they are, have 
no recent written account of their 
history. Consequently much of their 
recent history set forth here was ob- 
tained by interviewing executives 
and their oldest employes. 

Scandinavia is, in a sense, a world 
in itself. To the student of journal- 
ism it offers a splendid field for 
studying the operations of a free 
press, relatively isolated from the 
contentious and controlled press 
systems of war-conscious Europe. 
Its news-gatherings agencies operate 
as leisurely as do the native news- 
papers, reflecting nevertheless the 
mode of life and the social, economic 
and political movements which have 
revived in the United States keen 
interest in these progressive little 
kingdoms. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
each has one news agency. All are 
monopolies. None is subsidized by 
the government. The Norwegian and 
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Swedish organizations are operated 
codéperatively, and the Danish 
agency is privately-owned. 

Oldest of the three agencies is the 
Ritzaus Bureau in Copenhagen, 
founded in 1866 by Erik Ritzau.’ 
His son, Lauritz, is today the man- 
aging director and sole owner. De- 
spite repeated unsuccessful efforts 
by the Danish newspapers to buy 
the company, the belief is current 
in Denmark that a transfer of own- 
ership will be made within ten or 
twenty years. 

A staff of forty persons is employed 
in the central office in Copenhagen. 
Ten employes are distributed among 
five branches in the provinces. The 
bureau has no full-time writers. All 
of its correspondents are employes 
of various daily newspapers. The 
copy which they contribute is not 
re-written; it is edited and dissemi- 
nated in the form in which it is re- 
ceived from the correspondents. 
Fifty of these part-time writers 
gather all of the domestic news. 


~ 1 Peter Eliassen, Ritzaus Bureau, 1866- 
1916 (Copenhagen: Nielsen & Lydiche, 
1916), p. 84. 
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Most difficult task in the office 
of a Scandinavian news agency is 
the translation of foreign news. This 
requires highly-trained ‘men who 
can read with facility French, Ger- 
man and English, as well as their 
own language. Ritzaus subscribes 
to the foreign service of Havas, 
DNB and Reuter. The Havas re- 
port comes in French, the DNB 
report in French and German, and 
the Reuter report mainly in French, 
although a little is received in Eng- 
lish” The dispatches are intercepted 
in the Copenhagen office by a radio 
receiving set. The messages are re- 
ceived in code on three tickers, one 
for each of the sending agencies. 

Six men working in eight-hour 
shifts translate 6,000,000 words 
each year into the Danish language. 
One of the men is an ex-German 
soldier who has held his post for 18 
years. Another is an Oxford gradu- 
ate. These workers receive up to 
800 kroner ($200) a month, a large 
salary in Scandinavia. 

In 1931 Ritzaus set up a private 
radio station near Copenhagen from 
which news was broadcast on short 
wave twice daily to the newspapers, 
All of the 150 newspapers subscrib- 
ing to the service of the agency now 
are compelled by contract to buy 
the radio service. In addition to the 
private broadcasts the teletype 
service goes to all dailies in the 
capital and to seventeen in the prov- 
inces. Many smaller newspapers 
cannot afford to subscribe to the 
teletype service, and consequently 
it is necessary to continue the pri- 





2Lauritz Ritzau, owner and director, 
Ritzaus Bureau, Copenhagen; an _ inter- 
view with writer. 

* Translator employed by Ritzaus Bu- 
reau who wished his name withheld; an 
interview. 


vate broadcasts. These are taken 
down in shorthand. 

Three multigraph machines in the 
main office are used to make copies 
of all private radio broadcasts. 
Clients receive several duplicates of 
the full-day report by mail. The 
mail copies facilitate copy editing 
and serve as a check on the broad- 
casts. 

There is no system of news ex- 
change with any of the “Big Three” 
agencies. Attempts have been made 
to establish such contracts, but the 
foreign bureaus are not interested 
in the project. Denmark is too small. 
For every 100,000 words sent by 
Reuter, for example, perhaps 100 
words are sent in return. Whatever 
is sent to the foreign agencies is 
strictly gratis. Reuter and the 
others consider it to be partial pay- 
ment for their service. Denmark 
produces little world news. 

“Perhaps Americans are sur- 
prised,” commented Director Lau- 
ritz Ritzau, “that we do not sub- 
scribe to the Associated Press. We 
do not need to, because we get full 
American coverage through Reuter. 
Contracts with Havas, DNB and 
Reuter permit us occasionally to call 
upon any news agency in the world 
for a special story. For example, if 
there were a Danish delegation in 
Rome we could request Stefani to 
seud several hundred words. Or if 
a Danish diplomat met with an ac- 
cident in Chicago we could demand 
an article from the Associated Press. 
Such special stories are sent with- 
out cost, except for the telegraph 
charges.” * 

The system of news communica- 
tion among the Scandinavian coun- 





*Lauritz Ritzau; an interview. 
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tries is direct and simple. Because 
of the fraternal feeling among these 
three little kingdoms all news is 
exchanged gratis. Transmission is 
by telephone, and one agency calls 
another only when there is import- 
ant news. The receiving bureau 
pays the toll charges. This plan has 
existed for seventy years. 

When Denmark produces news of 
interest to the outside world the 
dispatches are sent, not by radio, 
but by cable to Havas, DNB and 
Reuter. Besides covering the Danish 
news-front, Ritzaus also is the 
medium for bringing major news 
from Iceland and Greenland,’ by 
wireless to the “Hell tickers” in 
Copenhagen. The tickers are named 
after the German who invented 
them. 


ARGEST of the Scandinavian 

news agencies is Tidningarnas 
Telegrambyra in Sweden. It was 
founded in 1867 by A. H. E. Fich, 
a Dane who earlier had been asso- 
ciated with Erik Ritzau in editing 
a Copenhagen daily. The agency 
passed through several periods of 
private and company ownership. It 
was almost forced out of existence 
after the World War because of its 
strong sympathy for Germany. 
Finally in 1922 it emerged in the 
form of a stock company. One hun- 
dred fifty newspapers now own 
shares in the concern.’ Capitaliza- 
tion is 500,000 kroner, or somewhat 
more than $100,000." No newspaper 
is permitted to own more than one- 

® Ibid. 

* Tidningarnas Telegrambyra (Stockholm, 
1922); a pamphlet. The only known copy 
of the pamphlet is the property of the 
T. T. agency which lent it to the writer. 

™Knut Ljungberg, business manager, 


Tidningarnas Telegrambyra, Stockh : 
an interview. 
8 Ibid. 





tenth of the capital stock. The cen- 
tral office is in Stockholm, with 
branches in Gothenburg, Malmo 
and Sundsvall. These three points 
maintain continuous teletype service 
to and from the central office. 
Twenty newspapers in the provinces 
receive the teletype report. 

Routine in the office of the Tid- 
ningarnas Telegrambyra is much the 
same as in the Ritzaus Bureau. The 
managing director is Gustaf Reu- 
terswaerd, who has held the post for 
fifteen years. His staff of eighty- 
three persons is divided into five de- 
partments:° 





(1) Foreign 7 persons 
(2) Stockholm reporting de- 
partment ______________.20 persons 


(3) Provincial (receives and 
distributes all news of 


the provinces) ——____. 50 persons 
(4) Riksdag or parliamen- 
 . ses none 
regular 
(5) Financial news 6 persons 
Total 83 





The foreign department, most 
complex of the five divisions, re- 
ceives the reports of Havas, DNB 
and Reuter on wireless tickers, and 
also a constant flow of stories from 
numerous small northern European 
agencies which codperate in the 
free exchange of news. 

The prices which the Swedish 
agency pays for foreign news are 
believed to be approximately the 
same as those paid by similar or- 
ganizations in Norway and Den- 
mark. They are:” 

Reuter news service—425 pounds ster- 

ling per quarter. 

Reuter financial service—62 pounds 

sterling per quarter. 





® Karl Ewald Beckman, department edi- 
tor, T. T.; an interview. 
1 Knut Ljungberg, op. cit. 
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Havas news service—425 pounds ster- 

ling per quarter. 

Havas financial service—2,132 francs 

per quarter. 

DNB news service—2,812 Reichmarks 

per quarter. 
Europradio Company, Berlin, is 
paid a small amount each year for 
financial news picked up by T. T. 
over radio. 

Like Ritzaus, the Swedish agency 
exchanges news with its two sister 
countries free of charge, but it also 
maintains a free exchange system 
with Poland and Russia, through 
the Polish Pat and the Russian Tass 
agencies.” Reports from these coun- 
tries usually average only two or 
three stories per week. Contact with 
Russia and Poland is by telegraph. 
In a like manner there is free tele- 
graphic exchange with agencies in 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Usually telegrams go to Riga or 
Tallin and are distributed from 
there to the three Baltic countries.” 

Tidningarnas Telegrambyra, like 
Ritzaus and Norsk Telegrambureau, 
has no serious competition. The 
American United Press supplies 
foreign news to ten Swedish dailies 
through its London bureau, but this 
is only supplementary to the T. T. 
report. International News Service 
has had one or two Swedish sub- 
scribers in the past, but none at 
present.” 

Within the domestic news depart- 
ment of the Swedish bureau is a 
smaller unit known as the “Stock- 
holm reporting section,” employing 
twenty men, and organized much 
like the city news bureaus of the 
United States. Full-time reporters 





1 Allan Kastrup, translator on the for- 
“os of T. T.; an interview. 


18 p, Janssen, translator on the foreign 
staff of T. T.; an interview. 


cover all news sources in the city.“ 
Theoretically, any daily in the capi- 
tal could operate without a single 
reporter if it wanted to depend en- 
tirely on T. T. The Swedish bureau 
also assembles news for three daily 
radio broadcasts. For this service 
the radio company pays the agency 
100,000 kroner per year, about three 
times as much as it gets from any 
single newspaper client.” 

A total of 170 papers subscribe to 
the T. T. report.” Of these 110 are 
dailies and the other 60 are papers 
issued three times a week. The 
dailies in the capital have no tele- 
types, preferring to get their news 
every half hour by motorcycle mes- 
sengers. Of the provincial dailies, 
sixty receive the teletype service, 
the rest obtaining reports by mail 
and telephone. 

The Swedish agency, like the 
others, is semi-official. That is to 
say, if the government wants to 
send out an official announcement, 
the bureau must handle it. All 
Swedish news sent abroad is first 
submitted to the foreign department 
of the government. The government 
does not dictate news policy. It 
never censors the dispatches. Allan 
Kastrup of the agency’s foreign de- 
partment commented:” “The gov- 
ernment occasionally will criticize 
the treatment of some ‘delicate’ sub- 
ject, but it can do nothing more. In 
other words, the government merely 
offers criticism in a friendly way; 
the newspapers or the agency have 
a perfect right to defend their posi- 
tion. Such criticisms are seldom 
made by the government.” 





14 Figures obtained from business de- 
partment mA 

%P, Janssen, op. cit. 

16Information obtained from business 
department of T. T. 

17 Allan Kastrup, op. cit. 
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Mr. Kastrup, who spent three 
months during 1936 studying news 
agencies in the United States, as- 
serted that Sweden, as well as Nor- 
way, Denmark and Finland, have a 
free press comparable to that in 
America. 

“If anything, the Swedish dailies 
are more ‘polite’ in their attacks on 
government officials,” he said. 
“There is not the bombastic criticism 
of the government which is evident 
in America. This is not because 
Swedish newspapers have no lawful 
right to criticize. Censorship is no 
problem in Sweden. At the moment 
our greatest problem is how to com- 
bat propaganda. We find it seeping 
into our dispatches from abroad. We 
regard this increase in propaganda 
as our most serious problem of the 
future.” 


INLAND depends heavily upon 

Tidningarnas Telegrambyra for 
its foreign news. Until two years 
ago the little country to the north 
and east of Sweden got all its foreign 
dispatches from T. T. through a di- 
rect telephone hook-up to Helsing- 
fors. In 1935, however, the Finnish 
News Bureau (known as FNB) 
bought the teletype service of DNB, 
but the one receiving machine was 
frequently out of order. Consequent- 
ly Helsingfors phones Stockholm five 
time a day at specified hours for 
confirmation and completion of all 
DNB reports.” 

There is great confusion in Fin- 
land over the language. One fac- 
tion demands that the press use the 
Finnish language while another 
smaller but very influential group 
is agitating for the use of Swedish. 
Of the total population of 3,783,000, 


%P. Jannsen, op. cit. 





343,000 are Swedes.” Two impor- 
tant Helsingfors dailies now appear 
exclusively in Swedish. It is plain 
to see, then, why FNB turns to 
Stockholm for news. Through this 
channel it gets not only good cover- 
age, but it receives reports that are 
ready for print. 

News gathering has not yet reached 
the same efficient stage in Finland 
as in other countries.” When there 
is much local news in Finland the 
Helsingfors bureau allows its foreign 
dispatches to pile up. The agency 
has twenty employes. Six of these, 
assigned to the foreign news depart- 
ment, are shunted to the depart- 
ment which most needs their help 
at the moment. 

In addition to the full report of 
DNB, Helsingfors also receives by 
telephone from Stockholm about 
1,500 words of each day’s report of 
Havas and Reuter. For this service 
T. T. is paid for the time it spends 
telephoning the news, and is reim- 
bursed for the telephone tolls. Fur- 
thermore, it collects from FNB an 
amount equal to one-third of the 
annual cost of the Havas and Reu- 
ter reports." The Swedish agency 
receives no compensation for the 
Swedish news which it telephones 
to Helsingfors. This is merely a part 
of the free exchange system among 
the Scandinavian countries. 


ORWAY’S Norsk Telegrambu- 
reau is similar in most respects 
to its Swedish counterpart. It was 
founded in the same year, 1867, 
and by the same man, A. H. E. 





7% Dr. Ernst Roesner, Hubner’s Geo- 
Caeenenantiane Tabellen (Leipzig, 
1 ° 

20Sven Linde, editor of provincial news 


department, T. T.; an interview. 
Allan Kastrup, op. cit. 
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Fich.” Until 1918 it was a private 
enterprise. In that year the growing 
sentiment for a codperative agency 
reached such proportions that Mrs. 
Anna Kielland, the owner, was 
forced to sell to the publishers.” 
Per Wendelbo was named manag- 
ing director of the stock company 
and remained in that capacity until 
his death in February, 1937. His 
successor is Birger Knudsen. Above 
Knudsen is a board of directors 
consisting of five editors and pub- 
lishers. Chairman of the board is 
C. J. Hambro, former editor of the 
Morgenbladet and now president of 
the Norwegian parliament.” 

When the bureau was organized 
in 1918 the capitalization was 355,- 
000 kroner. Stock has been bought 
up with the profits until the capi- 
talization now has been written 
down to 323,000 kroner. About 150 
newspapers, daily and semi-weekly, 
buy the service.” There is no Sun- 
day report, for Sunday newspapers 
are illegal in Norway; consequently, 
the biggest editions of the week are 
published on Saturday. 

Norway supplies the world with 
news from Europe’s northern fringes 
by handling wireless messages from 
the Faroe islands and from Iceland. 
The latter comes through the Ice- 
land Telegram Bureau.” 

Like all other agencies in Europe, 
the Norwegian bureau is a member 
of the Allied News Agencies, or les 
Agences Alliées, with headquarters 
in Paris. 


2 Author unnamed, Norsk Telegrambu- 
reau (Oslo: Steenske Boktrykkeri, 1930), 
p. 49. The book was lent to the writer by 

irger Knudsen, managing director of the 
agency. 

% Ibid., p. 68. 

% Birger Knudsen, managing director, 
Norsk Telegrambureau, Oslo; an interview. 

% Birger Knudsen, op. cit. 

% Birger Knudsen, op. cit. 


The Norsk Telegrambureau has 
no full-time foreign correspondents. 
Of two who serve occasionally, one 
writes special stories from Geneva; 
the other, Hans Olav, editor of 
Nordisk Tidende in New York, re- 
ports news about Norwegians in 
America. He sends dispatches four 
or five times a month, mostly by 
letter, but occasionally by cable.” 
Denmark’s Ritzaus Bureau has no 
such foreign correspondents, and 
Sweden’s T. T. has one part-time 
correspondent, Naboth Hedin, a 
Saturday Evening Post contributor, 
who frequently mails news from 
New York.* In London a press 
agent attached to the Swedish lega- 
tion sends items to Stockholm. 

Telegraph, telephone and radio 
administration is a government mo- 
nopoly in Norway. Communication 
rates are prohibitively high, because 
of the sparse population, less than 
3,000,000 distributed over great ex- 
panses of mountainous country. The 
distance from Oslo to the northern- 
most point in Norway is as far as 
from Oslo to Rome. This explains 
why neither the provincial newspa- 
pers nor the two Norsk Telegram- 
bureau branches at Bergen and Bo- 
do can afford to subscribe to the 
teletype service. Only the Oslo dail- 
ies can afford this expense. 

The NTB provides quick service 
to its provincial clients by sending 
urgent dispatches by telephone to 
branches at Bergen, on the west 
coast, and Bodo, on the north 
coast.” These in turn telephone the 
items to all newspapers in their ter- 

* Jens Schive, editor, foreign news de- 

rtment, Norsk Telegrambureau, Oslo; an 
nterview. 

28 Jens Schive, op. cit. 

2 Eivind Eilertson, member of foreign 


staff, Norsk Telegrambureau; an _ inter- 
view. 
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ritory. The phone messages are 
picked up either by shorthand re- 
porters or by telediphones which 
record the stories on wax rollers. 
Every paper eventually gets the full 
report by mail, but this comes many 
hours, and sometimes a whole day, 
late. 

The foreign service of the Norwe- 
gian agency is identical with that 
of the Swedish and Danish organi- 
zations. Havas, DNB and Reuter 
deliver their full reports to NTB at 
a specified annual cost. This news 
comes in wireless code to the receiv- 
ing station on top of the bureau’s 
building in Oslo, and in turn to 
three Hell tickers which have been 
in operation since January 1, 1936. 
Translators swiftly scan the ribbon 
to determine whether the news is 
suitable for use. If not, it is dumped 
in the wastebasket; if it is, the long 
ribbon is laid in place between the 
keyboard and the frame of the Nor- 
wegian typewriter, and the work of 
“6versettelse” to the Norwegian lan- 
guage begins. The translators type 
directly upon a stencil, single space. 
When a stencil is finished it is hec- 
tographed, for a complete copy of 
each day’s report is mailed to every 
subscriber.” 

*® From the writer's observations over a 

od of several weeks. Here, as in Stock- 

im and Copenhagen, the writer was pro- 


vided with an office, typewriter and tele- 
phone. Being able to speak the languages, 





NTB maintains a picture service, 
distinctive among the Scandinavian 
agencies. It is called Billed-avdel- 
ingen and is a subsidiary company, 
the stock being held by the news 
agency. News pictures and features, 
both domestic and foreign, are sup- 
plied to the Norwegian press through 
this medium. Foreign material comes 
via Keystone and Acme.” 

The Scandinavian news agencies 
are the products of the experiences 
and policies of newspaper men in a 
part of Europe which is devoting its 
energies to its own domestic prob- 
lems. Geography and topography 
have divided the countries into ser- 
ies of newspaper communities, and 
despite the influence of the capital 
cities no newspapers exert a domi- 
nating influence on national opin- 
ion. Scandinavia is a land of few 
scoops, little sensationalism, free in- 
terchange of news among member 
countries, and coéperative enterprise 
in the gathering and dissemination 
of news. Its news agencies do not 
pretend to rival the huge press as- 
sociations of the world. They do lay 
claim to employment of modern 
methods, and to a tempo which is 
in tune with their industrious, pro- 
gressive and free peoples. 





he used , agencies as contact points for 
studying the press and a news- 
paper men. Fd — pe done here. 

81 Arne ~~ &,- stant manager, 
wick netclionen lo; an interview. 











































































































































































































Violations of Press Freedom 


In America 


By Alfred McClung Lee 


Professor Lee of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Kansas, is now on leave of absence 
for research in the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University. Last year he published 
“The Daily Newspaper in America.” 


VERY Thinking Citizen of the 
United States places beyond dis- 
pute the fundamental utility of 
Freedom of the Press in this Free 
Land. This Cardinal Principle of 
Democracy is essential to the preser- 
vation of all our other Liberties. It 
is, in short, a fine thing. Any who 
doubt it are immediately referred to 
some satisfactory statement by that 
Dangerous Red of the eighteenth 
century, that Saint of twentieth cen- 
tury Conservatives, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. A favorite quotation is the one 
setting forth that “our liberty .. . 
cannot be guarded but by freedom 
of the press, nor that be limited 
without danger of losing it.” * 
Col. R. R. McCormick,’ editor 
and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, believes that newspapers 


1The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
by P. L. Ford, IV (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1894), 186, quoting a letter 
oe John Jay, dated at Paris, January 25, 
: Quoted in Editor & Publisher, b tg 70, 
ad 50 (December 11, 1987), Sec p. 9. 
= = uotation given is part of a pe 
timet e has repeated many, many times. 
It is his definition of the réle of the 
newspaper. Cf. his What Is a Newspaper? 
(Chicago: The Tribune Compan 
p. 82, and his The Newspaper 


1924), 
The Tribune Company, 1982), p. 15. 
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blessed with Freedom of the Press 
are able “to present the news of the 
day, to foster commerce and indus- 
try, to inform and lead public opin- 
ion, and to furnish that check upon 
government which no constitution 
has ever been able to provide.” 
These objectives, the Colonel im- 
plies, are all quite laudable. So that 
no one will think that he has in 
mind only his Tribune and the oth- 
er dailies owned by members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the Associated 
Press, this redoubtable Soldier for 
and of the Right has carefully 
placed himself on record as opposed 
to any such delusion. Freedom of 
the Press, he* insists, “is not a spe- 
cial privilege to the owners of news- 
papers or the owners of presses, but 
is a privilege of every American citi- 
zen which Congress may not pass 
any law to abridge.” 

The foregoing statements fill with 
satisfaction both those who think 
legalistically and those who believe 
that the intentions as well as the 

8R. R. McCormick, How Stands _ the 


Constitution? (Chicago: The Tribune Com- 
pany, 1984), p. 10. 
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words of Jefferson and McCormick 
are similar. The former would do 
well to study the writings of such 
jurists as Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes on the evolution of law. The 
latter would clarify their perspective 
by learning what the words Free- 
dom of the Press mean in the writ- 
ings of Jefferson and McCormick. 
Let us assume that all of us have 
not overcome these obstacles as yet 
and examine very briefly what may 
be gained from these suggestions. 
Unfortunately, within the space 
available, only an outline may be 
made of the facts upon which are 
based the views here given. This 
lack is at least partially met through 
references to more adequate treat- 
ments of specific points. For con- 
venience, too, only the daily news- 
paper aspect of the situation is 
treated. 

Various writers on law, among 
them Holmes,‘ have concluded that 
the “provisions of the Constitution 
are not mathematical formulas hav- 
ing their essence in their form; they 
are organic living institutions trans- 
planted from English soil.” By the 
latter statement, Holmes evidently 
meant that the interpretation of 
such provisions ought to take ac- 
count of changes in life conditions 
and culture. On another occasion, in 
a decision dealing with the constitu- 
tionality of a tax statute, he° ob- 
served: “Upon this point a page of 
history is worth a volume of logic.” 
Such judges as Holmes focus their 
attention on facts; they take “no 
stock in grand principles, ‘natural 
law,’ or other figments, and would 





«“Gompers v. United States,” United 
States Bogert, Vol. 283 (1914), p. 610. 

5“New Y oui. Company de. al., as 
Executors of Purdy, v. Eisner,” United 
States Reports, Vol, "256 (1921), p. 849. 








never assert, in the style of Moses, 
that: “This is The Law.’”* Law 
books rarely take this attitude. In- 
curious of the nature of their sub- 
ject, intent merely upon the tech- 
nical job of winning cases, authori- 
ties on law usually assume in a tacit 
way and occasionally even state 
explicitly that Law is a gradually 
perfecting instrument. In this, they 
reflect professional and popular 
mores more accurately than do the 
statements of Holmes.’ 

By his conclusion that constitu- 
tional provisions “are not mathe- 
matical formulas having their es- 
sence in their form,” Holmes meant 
that the things for which the sym- 
bols in the formulas stand are not 
fixed once and for all. The things 
that the words label in such a 
phrase as Freedom of the Press, like 
all things societal, persist in chang- 
ing. The assertions of special plead- 
ers for an industry that has a vest- 
ed interest in the maintenance of a 
fiction of permanence in a princi- 
ple, and the judicial sanctioning of 
outworn legal precedents aid in per- 
petuating the delusion of changeless- 
ness. This delusion has temporary 
utility to those with vested interests 
in any given principle, but it mere- 
ly delays change and makes the ulti- 
mate adjustment more drastic and 
costly when it finally comes. Re- 
gardless of the plausibility of the 
assertions of the special pleaders 
and of the judicial sanctionings of 
outworn legal precedents, the main- 
tenance of a delusion of changeless- 





°A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution (2nd 
ed.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1081), Dp. 1 ag . “Freedom of the Press: 


Services wa a Catch Phrase,” in Studise in 
the Science of Society, ed. by G. P. Mur- 
dock (New Haven: ale University Press, 
1987), pp. 855-75. 
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ness does not alter the trend of 
basic life conditions. 

But the authors of the federal 
constitution, like the people they 
represented, wanted fixed formulas. 
In absolute phrases they sought in- 
surance against the selfish expedi- 
ents adopted by untrammeled rul- 
ers. They did not want to leave 
their words open to distortion. The 
“true key for the construction of ev- 
erything doubtful in a law,” wrote 
Jefferson,® “is the intention of the 
law-givers.” Let us see what Jeffer- 
son, as one of the leading exponents 
of press freedom, intended by his 
often-quoted statements regarding 
Freedom of the Press.’ 


URING the years in which Jef- 

ferson was agitating for what 
he regarded as inalienable human 
rights, the great oppressive power 
that he saw standing between the 
people and their rights was a politi- 
cal one. While he was well aware of 
the oppressive power that economic 
monopolists might exert, he wish- 
fully thought that America would 
remain for a long time an agricul- 
tural nation in which no one man 
or small group could obtain a dan- 
gerously disproportionate share in 
the state’s control through economic 
means. In his autobiography,” he 
warned that an “aristocracy of 


8 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
by H. A. Washington, V (Washington: 
Taylor & Maury, 1858), 291, quoting a 
letter to A. Gallatin, dated at Monticello, 
May 20, 1808. 

® Throughout this paper, a differentia- 
tion is made between the shifting doctrine 
labeled by the catch phrase, Freedom of 
the Press, and the phenomenon described 
by the expression, “press freedom.” The 
latter refers to the comparative ability of 
special interest groups—of the spokesmen 
for societal classes and for the less ex- 
tensive societal groupings—to present their 
views in print. 

10 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
by Ford, I (1892), 49; written in 1821. 


wealth” is “of more harm and dan- 
ger, than benefit, to society.” By the 
time that this was written, in 1821, 
he could see the beginnings of great 
American fortunes and of the un- 
democratic uses to which they 
would more and more be placed. 
This statement recalls a note he” 
made in 1787 while traveling in 
southern France: “What a cruel re- 
flection, that a rich country cannot 
long be a free one.” When he” 
claimed, therefore, that “our liberty 
. .. cannot be guarded but by free- 
dom of the press, nor can that be 
limited without danger of losing it,” 
he was not advocating giving a 
privilege to all the people that could 
only be exercised by an economic- 
ally limited minority. It is explicit 
many places in his writings that he 
did not wish to help construct demo- 
cratic checks against political tyran- 
ny that would in turn be used as 
legalistic guarantees of economically 
monopolistic privileges. In many 
cases, however, that is precisely the 
fate currently observable for legal 
devices that he advocated. 

Colonel McCormick and his fel- 
low editors and publishers of the 
twentieth century accept the dicta 
of Jefferson and his fellow patriots 
on Freedom of the Press without 
admitting that they modify drastic- 
ally the intent of such statements. 
Their contemporary rationalization 
of the doctrine runs like this: 

Freedom of the Press “would be 
abridged by any law passed by Con- 
gress which, by the exercise of a 
code or otherwise, would do any of 





"1 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
by Washington, IX (1854), 319. 

122 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
by Ford, IV (1894), 186, quoting a letter 
to John Jay, dated at Paris, January 25, 
1786. 
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the following things: First, unrea- 
sonably raise the cost of produc- 
tion . . . second, unreasonably de- 
crease the return from publishing 

. third, interfere with the trans- 
mission of news by telegraph or oth- 
erwise. . . . And, finally, anything 
that would unreasonably interfere 
with the freedom of the press in any 
way which may ever be invented.” * 
In short, the federal government 
and, for that matter, the state gov- 
ernments may not do any of the 
things limiting press freedom that 
the industry itself has already put 
into effective operation. 

Freedom of the Press, to continue 
the rationalization in the words of 
Colonel McCormick,” “is a privilege 
of every American citizen” and “not 
a special privilege to the owners of 
newspapers or the owners of 
presses.” Since Everyman cannot, 
however, afford to issue his own per- 
sonal organ, at the very outset this 
privilege was economically restrict- 
ed to those with funds who made a 
convincing effort to represent their 
fellows, in other words to specialists. 
The further restriction of this group 
of those who controlled our presses 
eventually led some to conclude 
that “only a rich man can own a 

18 R. R. McCormick, The Freedom o; 

Press Still Furnishes — . 
Government Which No C 

Ever Been Able to Provide (Ci (Chicago: The 
Tribune Compeny. —_ pp. 838-4. 

%For a description of the manner in 
which publication —— “unreason- 
ably raise the cost of production,” see A. 
M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in America 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
19387), Chaps. V and VII in particular; 
pon a Fg A to — second point, 

~ Chaps. IX and X; and for 

° a reply. ‘to third point, see idid., 
haps. XIII and XIV, . those two ex- 
po a recent books: W. Desmond, 
The Press and World Avaire (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1987), and 
L. C. Rosten, The Washington Correspon- 
dents (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


oe 1987). 
Stands the Constitution?, p. 10. 


paper, so obviously press policy is 
based on protection of the big fel- 
low.” This statement did not em- 
barrass the rationalists for the in- 
dustry, however. To it, they were 
sometimes so naive as to reply as 
does Casper S. Yost,” editor of the 
editorial page of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, in this statement: 
The modern newspaper, in America 
and Great Britain at least, is a capi- 
talistic institution and it is that which 
makes it free. I would not have it 


otherwise. The assumption that capital 


and labor are necessarily antagonistic 


grows out of the Marxian teachings 
that are burdening the world with 
class strife. 


This is an amusing effort to label a 
typically Jeffersonian position Marx- 
ian. Even William Randolph 
Hearst,” a man whom few would 
presume to call a Marxian, has pic- 
turesquely disagreed with Yost’s po- 
sition. He was asked in 1924, “Is the 
political influence of the American 
press, in general, declining or in- 
creasing, and why?” To this, he re- 
plied as follows: 
I rather think that the influence of 
the American press is on the whole 
declining. This, I believe, is because 
sO many newspapers are owned or 
influenced by reactionary interests and 
predatory corporations, and are used 
selfishly, to promote the welfare of 
these reactionary interests, rather than 
the welfare of the public. This tends 
to weaken the confidence of the public 
in all newspapers more or less. 
Testimony from a man who has been 
so successfully branded a reaction- 
ary himself” as to the reactionary 

16 Quoted in “Maybe Press Needs ‘Pub- 


licity Agent,’ The Bulletin of the Amer- 
Society { ae ar ditors, No. 


Ep Publisher, Vol. 
o. 8 (June 14, g* & p. 8. 

See esp. Oliver Carlson and E. S. 
Bates, Hearst: Loe of San Simeon (New 
York: vans see). gna Leen 
Lundberg, La F York 
Equinox Cooperative ay isos” 
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control of the American press is tes- 
timony indeed. 

A less moralistic and hence less 
naive—but no more convincing—ra- 
tionalization of the monopolistic na- 
ture of press control runs along 
these lines: The subscriber to a 
daily newspaper casts a vote each 
day in favor of his paper’s editorial 
policies by his act of purchasing it. 
If he does not think that the daily 
he buys serves his interests satisfac- 
torily, he can tell his newsboy to 
stop delivering it. As the inimitable 
Mr. Hearst” put it, “Newspapers 
do not form the opinion of the pub- 
lic; but if they are to be successful, 
they must express the opinion of the 
public.” The circulation record of 
his own dailies tends to substantiate 
this theory, but be it observed that 
it does so only in cities in which his 
papers had local competition. 

The two chief difficulties with this 
subscriber-vote theory are these: 
Newspapers are frequently bought 
in spite of their editorial page and 
their general editorial policies on 
politico-economic matters and be- 
cause of their comics, sports, and 
other features and their non-con- 
troversial announcements and ad- 
vertisements. The number of cities, 
too, in which competing dailies fur- 
nish a choice for subscribers, is rap- 
idly diminishing. The number of 
one-daily-newspaper cities has risen 
from 353 in 1899, 504 in 1909, 686 
in 1919, and 913 in 1929 to 1,083 in 
1937.” The speed of this process is 





19 Quoted in Editor & Steamer, Vol. 
57, No. 8 (June 14, 1924), p. 

*® The 1937 figure was thbuiated from 
the list in Editor & —, Vol. =. 
No. 5 (January 29, 1988), = 
115. a 4 figures from M. Be wil ey an 
S. A. Rice, Communication Agencies = 
Social Life (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 


emphasized by comparing figures for 
1936 and 1937 on the number of 
cities with allegedly competing dail- 
ies. In this one year, the number fell 
from 251 to 230. In 1,206 of the 
1,457 cities of the United States 
(48 states and D. C.) in which dail- 
ies were published in 1936, the one 
or more local dailies available were 
owned or controlled by one man or 
a single organization. In the other 
251 cities, only 222 morning and 416 
evening papers were published. In 
1,230 of the 1,460 daily newspaper 
cities of 1937, local monopolies ex- 
isted. In the other 230 cities, 212 
morning and $71 evening papers 
were published.” Only in such large 
cities as New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, and in a few smaller 
ones, however, can one find dailies 
that compete for subscribers on the 
politico-economic front. Only in such 
cities can one find the real choice 
represented by the Chicago Times 
and Daily News, by the New York 
Daily News and Herald Tribune, 
and by the Philadelphia Record and 
Inquirer. The issue elsewhere is most 
frequently one between the sensa- 
tional and the conservative treat- 
ment of news or between one set of 
comics and another. In less than 100 
American cities does the much- 
vaunted Freedom of the Press bear 
some resemblance to what we mean 
by press freedom. 

Company. 1000). p> 206; complied by Yi: 
rectories dated 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1980 
preg -ad comparable with other data for 


preceding 

a Tabulated eee lists in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Vol. 70, No. 5 (January 80, 1987), 
Sec. 2, pp. 16-114, and Vol. 71, No. 5 
(January 29, 1988), Sec. 2, BP. 16-115. 
These lists, said to include only English- 
language dailies of general circulation, 
nevertheless contain some business and a 
few other special-interest dailies. 
















































































































































ITH this brief résumé of the 

status of that catch phrase, 
Freedom of the Press, and of press 
freedom, it is now possible to ap- 
proach the subject of violations of 
press freedom. What are some of the 
most outstanding instances of viola- 
tion? Who were the chief culprits? 
What steps can be taken to protect 
press freedom in the future? Let us 
take up these three questions one at 
a time. 

What, then, are some of the most 
striking instances of violation? If 
one were to ask this question of J. 
G. Stahlman, president of the 
ANPA, and of Heywood Broun, 
president of the American Newspa- 
per Guild, they would probably 
furnish quite different lists. Passing 
over the many current irritations 
bothering each of these worthies, 
both would—oddly enough — find 
many of their instances in the list to 
be given here. 

To record the most striking inci- 
dents that gradually restricted press 
freedom would be to outline the 
history of the American daily news- 
paper industry. In fact, such inci- 
dents as one can list are merely 
symbols of a long-time societal proc- 
ess. Our daily newspapers as they 
are today, like our universities, our 
trade associations, and our trade un- 
ions, have grown as integral parts 
of the evolving American scene. 
During this evolution, the long- 
time tendency has been in the direc- 
tion of an economic restriction of 
press freedom. This cannot be as- 
signed to a series of simple causes; 
the causes are as numerous and as 
complex as American society. The 
events to be mentioned will merely 
illustrate these points. Since news- 
gathering combines and agencies 
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have promoted local monopolies and 
the integration and standardization 
of the industry nationally, the list 
can well start wth the formation of 
the Associated Presses of New York 
State in 1846 and of New York 
City in 1848. Since the demands of 
unionized mechanical workers and 
the introduction of mass-production 
machinery and raw materials have 
helped decisively to make daily pub- 
lication a “rich man’s game,” at 
least these developments are out- 
standing enough to be relevant: the 
introduction of the type-revolving 
press in 1847; the formation of the 
National Typographical Union in 
1852; the adaptation of stereotyping 
to newspaper printing needs in the 
late 1850’s and the 1860's; the im- 
portation of a knowledge of the 
methods for manufacturing news- 
print from mechanical woodpulp, re- 
sulting in its use from 1867; the 
production of a workable Linotype 
machine in 1886; the appointment 
of a Special Standing Committee on 
labor relations by the ANPA in 
1900; and the establishment of the 
ANPA’s Open Shop Department in 
1922. The organization of the 
ANPA itself in 1887 signalized the 
passing of the old-time rugged indi- 
vidualism of small operators. The 
enactment of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act in 1933, vastly 
over-rated by publishers as a direct 
threat to Freedom of the Press, 
powerfully stimulated the integra- 
tive process. It finally permitted the 
crystallization of a national union 
of newswriters in 1933 and finally 
of other white-collar employees, the 
fruition of efforts in this direction 
over a period of more than forty 
years.” That act plus the other prob- 
lems of depression and recovery in 


_ 
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1931-37 made both the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and such other coéperative efforts as 
the Associated Press far more ef- 
fective means for bolstering up the 
current control of the press.” 

From a legislative standpoint, 
strictly speaking, the most striking 
violation cannot be symbolized even 
as well as the foregoing by one or a 
group of incidents. This violation 
was the inevitable differentiation be- 
tween the “proper” exercise of Free- 
dom of the Press and “license,” be- 
tween “decent” and “indecent” ut- 
terances in print. With the progres- 
sive tendency toward a standardiza- 
tion of viewpoint in daily newspa- 
pers, and the gradual broadening of 
the politico-economic powers of dai- 
lies of wide circulation, restrictive 
legislation came to weigh more and 
more heavily on minority publica- 
tions.* In 1911, Congress widened 
the definition of what the postmas- 
ter general might exclude from the 
mails by amending postal legislation 
to include “matter of a character 
tending to incite arson, murder or 
assassination” within the meaning of 
“indecent.” * During the World War, 
under the Espionage Acts of 1917 
and 1918, authorities “often shut 
their eyes to slips or deliberate vio- 
lations on the part of powerful 
newspapers with orthodox political 
opinions and exerted their powers 
over the unorthodox.” ” 

After the War, “while still under 


‘ %See Lee, The Daily Newspaper, pp. 
66-99. 

% Ibid., pp. 240-50, Chap. XIV, etc. 

4 Tbid., IX, XII, XVII. 

% United States Compiled Statutes (St. 
Paul: West Publishing Co., 1918), Sec. 
10881: Criminal e, Sec. 211, as 
amended March 4, 1911. This provision 
has been used to sanction the withdrawal 
of 1 privil from a_ half-dozen 
publications, including the New York Call, 


a Socialist daily, especially duri the 
World War. " oe ae 


the influence of ‘war psychology,’ a 
large number of states sought to 
curb the activities of radical politi- 
cal groups such as the I. W. W. and 
communists by enacting the so- 
called peace-time criminal syndical- 
ism or sedition acts.” These penal- 
ized “publications which tend to in- 
cite insurrection or sedition or which 
advocate the subversion and destruc- 
tion by force of the government of 
the state or of the United States 
or which ‘encourage, incite, abet or 
promote’ hostility to either govern- 
ment.” One had to stick to the dis- 
passionate advocacy of change by 
what are called “lawful means.” ” 
These laws render illegal, of course, 
certain passages in the Declaration 
of Independence and such state- 
ments as the following by Abraham 
Lincoln ® in his first inaugural ad- 


dress: 


This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing Government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it. 


Against such repressive legislation an 
exponent of liberalism ™ cr: ad, little 
heeded: 


There should be no _ legislation 
against sedition and anarchy. We 
must legislate and enforce the laws 
against the use of force, but protect 
ourselves against bad thinking and 
speaking by the strength of argument 


2% Will Irwin, Pr anda and the News 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1936), p. 184. 

27F. S. Siebert, The Rights and Privi- 
leges of the Press (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1984), pp. 
270-1. On p. 271, this author cites thirty- 
four such state and territorial laws, 
mostly enacted in 1919. 

% 4 Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, VI (Washing- 
ton: James D. Richardson, 1897), 10. 

%® Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Freedom of 

ech (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

owe, 1920), p. 228. 
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and a confidence in American common 
sense and American institutions, in- 
cluding that most characteristic of 
all, which stands at the head of the 
Bill of Rights, freedom of thought. 


These laws, the constitutionality of 
which has been upheld,” do not, aft- 
er all, affect the members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation or those of the state and 
sectional publishers’ bodies. The 
time of violent clashes over funda- 
mental politico-economic issues be- 
tween papers of general circulation 
has, at least temporarily, passed. 
Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr.," of the 
Harvard Law School, however, 
makes this highly cogent comment 
on this tendency: 

It is one of the unfortunate results 
of governmental action against free- 
dom of speech that the persons who 
retain sufficient courage to come into 
conflict with the law are often of a 
heedless and aggressive character, 
which makes them unattractive and 
devoid of a personal appeal. Too often 
we assume that such persistent 
trouble-makers are the only persons 
injured by a censorship or a sedition 
law, and conclude from the indiscreet 
and unreasonable qualities of their 
speech and writing that after all the 
loss to the world of thought has been 
very slight. Too often we forget the 
multitude of cautious and sensitive 
men, men with wives and children 
dependent upon them, men who abhor 
publicity, who prefer to keep silent 
in the hope of better days. We cannot 
know what is lost through the effect 
upon them of repression, for it is 
simply left unsaid. 

All who are convinced of the societal 
utility of freedom of thought and 
speech owe Professor Chafee a debt 
of gratitude for that clear state- 
ment of the crux of the matter as 
well as for the rest of his great book 
entitled Freedom of Speech. 


30 Siebert, op. cit., p. 271. 
81 Op. cit., p. 294. 





HE instances of violation of 

press freedom, then, are a vast 
series of events, a vast number of 
largely unplanned actions, expedient 
to the individuals involved within 
the limits of their foresight. In se- 
lecting between alternatives, neither 
publishers nor their employees ap- 
ply tests beyond the immediate fac- 
tors—the so-called “selfish” factors 
—involved. To ask a_ publisher 
whether or not he realizes that a 
contemplated merger is probably a 
step toward precipitating the limi- 
tation of press freedom through 
stabilizing his policies would be to 
invite ridicule. The publisher would 
talk about his vested interests, his 
property rights, the fact that he has 
to “meet payrolls,” and academic 
idealism. The publisher knows that 
he will make more money if he 
makes his venture less subject to 
competition. He knows that he rep- 
resents and will continue to Fight 
for the Best Interests of The Peo- 
ple. He can trust The People, he 
believes, to listen to Reason. The 
People appreciate the Rights they 
assured to themselves in The Con- 
stitution of the United States. He 
would not care to mention in this 
connection, of course, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, an incendiary 
document at best. To ask a trade 
union member whether or not he 
realizes that he is aiding and abet- 
ting the same tendency toward 
greater rigidity when he raises the 
costs of production in a marginal 
shop, a shop that depends upon 
“operating efficiencies” to exist, is 
also to invite derision. A worker, he 
would reply, has to look after “Num- 
ber One.” The vagaries of long- 
time industrial and societal trends 











are beyond his as well as his pub- 
lisher’s mental horizon. 

This brings our discussion to the 
second question asked above: Who 
have the chief culprits been in the 
limitation of press freedom? To this, 
the social scientists and social his- 
torians can make but one answer: 
No one in particular and yet every- 
one. The blind forces of society and 
not appreciably the creative urge of 
a few great editors and publishers 
have molded the course of the daily 
newspaper industry. It is scientific- 
ally naive, therefore, to hold up in- 
dividuals either to praise or to scorn 
on this count. The greatest news- 
paper leaders—Bennett, Sr., Greeley, 
Dana, Pulitzer, Scripps, Brearley, 
Broun, McCormick and the rest— 
have served as implements of society 
and particularly of the societal 
groups and classes they represented 
both in the extension of and in the 
limitation of Freedom of the Press 
and press freedom. 

In view of these considerations, 
what steps can be taken to protect 
press freedom in the future? To this 
question, as all objective students 
of the press well know, no cure-all 
answer can be offered. To combat 
economic restrictions with legalistic 
restrictions would merely multiply 
our ills. On this point, it is easy 
to agree with Colonel McCormick ® 
when he says, 

Men wlit-are given dictatorial pow- 
ers invariably become tyrants, with 
the tyrannical conviction that they are 
heaven-sent, that what they do is di- 


=The Freedom of the Press Still Fur- 
nishes That Chec Upon Government 
Which No Constitution Has Ever Been 
Able to Provide, p. 31. 
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vinely inspired, and that dissent is 
treason. 


This statement, intended for politi- 
cians, applies in the economic realm 
as well as in the political. 

Two definite steps may be taken, 
I believe, to protect in the future 
what press freedom we have and to 
aid in developing more. In both of 
these, journalism teachers can be 
particularly serviceable. These are 
in the fields first of research and 
second of instruction. Journalism 
teachers can boldly and objectively 
test the premises and theories of 
journalism in the light of verified 
observations, carefully and impar- 
tially gathered. From their fairly 
detached positions on university 
campuses, they can analyze the prac- 
tices of working newspaper men for 
the purpose of advocating useful 
methods and advising the rejection 
of outworn ones. Journalism teach- 
ers have made many excellent stu- 
dies of this sort, but many more are 
needed. On the basis of these can- 
did analyses of the industry’s prac- 
tices, then, journalism teachers can 
do an ever more efficient job of pro- 
ducing level-headed, curious-minded 
apprentices for the industry, young 
men who have a far greater respect 
for facts than for theories, for soci- 
etal necessities than for short-range 
personal expedients. It has been as- 
serted that journalism teachers can- 
not produce William Allen Whites, 
Joseph Medill Pattersons, and J. 
David Sterns. Possibly not. That 
job depends to a large extent upon 
parents. But journalism teachers can 
certainly help to grow them. 








Is There a Place 


For Instruction in Journalism? 


By J. L. Morrill 


Dr. Morrill, vice president of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is a former newspaper man and a former 
journalism teacher. This article is based on his 
remarks before the A. A. T. J. convention in 
Columbus in December. 


HE question posed by the title 

of this article is a fair one: any 
fundamental question in education 
is worth asking, because new times 
and new generations need new an- 
swers. Dr. William Oxley Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State Univer- 
sity for twenty-seven years, said 
that any time you get an educa- 
tional question settled and all but- 
toned up, it probably wasn’t worth 
taking up in the first place. In other 
words, real educational questions 
are always open questions. They’re 
never really answered. 

But practically speaking, the ques- 
tion of whether there is a legitimate 
place for journalism instruction in 
our universities strikes me as a bit 
hypothetical. Newspaper men them- 
selves who were at first the most 
scornful and skeptical about it have 
become pretty well convinced of its 
worth, it seems to me. More than 
that, if we were to abolish our own 
School of Journalism at this Uni- 
versity, the newspaper men of this 
state would be the first to demand 
its re-establishment, I am positive— 
even to the extent of going to the 


state legislature to get it done if the 
University proved recalcitrant. Pro- 
fessor Vernon Nash’s article in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY last sum- 
mer traced clearly the changing 
trend of opinion among newspaper 
people toward the schools. He cited 
the successful performance of jour- 
nalism alumni at work on newspa- 
pers nearly everywhere nowadays as 
a clinching argument with the edi- 
tors and publishers; and he showed 
that more and more the newspaper 
people “are rapidly getting ready to 
undertake concrete ways of sharing 
responsibility” with the teachers in 
strengthening and developing the 
schools. 

Deems Taylor, in his little book 
“Of Men and Music,” tells how 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, utterly un- 
schooled in the principles of har- 
mony and counterpoint, yet suc- 
ceeded in composing works of great 
beauty and lasting significance. But 
elsewhere in the volume he relates 
that Beethoven, as a lad of eighteen, 
was well grounded in the technics of 
musical structure as a student of 
piano under the meticulous Mozart. 














Maybe we're not the best judges, 
even of our own education. On the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer there is a 
younger man who has done unusual- 
ly good work as a reporter, desk 
man and sub-editor. I’m speaking 
of Phil Porter, a graduate of the 
Ohio State University School of 
Journalism. Porter was chatting in 
my office about a year after gradua- 
tion, when already he had begun to 
make himself felt in the Plain Deal- 
er Office. 

“Tf I had it to do over,” he said, 
“TI don’t think I'd take any courses 
in journalism at all. That time was 
pretty much wasted, I think.” 

That seemed hardly logical to me. 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “you had 
eaten a good breakfast this morn- 
ing—grapefruit, bacon and eggs, 
toast and coffee. You would hardly 
be justified in saying that the bacon 
hadn’t done you any good. It’s in 
there with the rest of the breakfast, 
contributing to your strength and 
well-being. So is your work in the 
School of Journalism. The bacon 
alone might not constitute an ade- 
quate diet; and journalism alone 
would be thin educational fare—but 
whatever you are you owe in part 
to both. Moreover, your work in 
college journalism was a powerful 
motivating force in the rest of your 
work. It satisfied your vocational 
urge at the time and stepped up all 
your learning, didn’t it?” And this 
he admitted, with a smile of gene- 
rous apology. 

Here is another powerful, practi- 
cal reason for the place which jour- 
nalism will hold in university work: 
the students want it. It gives them 
a point of reference for other things 
they study. It is a priceless instru- 
ment of educational motivation. 
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The traditional liberal arts argu- 
ment for a broad base of fundamen- 
tal general education, without re- 
spect to vocational interest, is an 
adult argument. It’s the way grown- 
ups see it, looking back. It has little 
appeal for the eager youngster anx- 
ious to get at the work of his choice, 
and almost no validity in the psy- 
chology of learning. 

This is not to say that all educa- 
tion should be vocational—or “ad 
hoc” in the famous Flexnerian 
phrase. But anyone at all familiar 
with the researches of the learning 
process will be justified in stressing 
the “ex hoc” principle in education: 
the principle of stimulating and 
gratifying the life-career motive as 
the base for learning and as the 
starting point for meaningful en- 
richment from allied areas of know- 
ledge. The “felt need” is still the 
soundest reason for study, and 
“knowledge for use” has a biological 
appeal that no educator with com- 
mon sense will disregard. 


O, the real attack on the legiti- 
macy of journalism instruction 

is not coming from the working 
newspaper men these days, nor from 
the students. It still comes in fitful 
gusts from the inner, ancient sanc- 
tum of the university itself. The lat- 
est to issue a lusty blast is the chal- 
lenging young president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—no mean jour- 
nalist, himself, by the way. This 
most iconoclastic among the huffers- 
and-puffers against the house of 


_ higher education today declares flat- 


ly in his recent book on “The High- 
er Learning in America” that “all 
there is to journalism can be learned 
through a good education and news- 
paper work.” He deplores the rise of 
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upstart, pseudo-professional schools, 
among them the schools of journal- 
ism, whose instruction, he infers, is 
conducted largely by the “cook- 
book method. 

This view, and especially its 
phraseology, reminded me of Dr. 
Abraham Filexner’s contemptuous 
critique of American universities 
published seven years ago. You will 
remember: “On a par with univer- 
sity faculties of cookery and cloth- 
ing, I place university schools of 
journalism,” he said, adding that 
the “professional” training of the 
school of journalism “simply cuts 
short the possibility of genuine cul- 
ture at its most important moment.” 

“Culture” is the keyword in that 
sentence, the old war cry of the 
academic battleground. It evokes at 
once a nostalgic longing for the 
medieval universities of Abelard and 
his golden glory; for Salerno and 
Bologna; for the Petit Pons, that 
little scholarly bridge which led to 
the later true University of Paris, 
and which, wrote Guy de Bazoches 
in the twelfth century, “belongs to 
the dialecticians who walk there 
deep in argument”—a dusty and 
delightful phrase. “Culture”—there 
is the flavor in the word of the old 
classical curriculum of the New Eng- 
land college in the 80’s. One hears 
in it the soft silken rustle of the 
robes of academic respectability. 

Beware that siren sound! The 
journalism teacher’s job is still a 
job, and a hard one in this perplex- 
ing modern world. But a job is rare- 
ly respectable, academically. 

“In the unfortunate conflict be- 
tween the camp which is tagged ‘vo- 
cational’ and the camp which is 
tagged ‘cultural,’ it has often seemed 
to me that important life truth is 


forgotten, the truth that nothing 
can be done efficiently or well with- 
out the influence of a highly de- 
veloped imagination.” Lawrence F. 
Abbott of the old Outlook made 
that statement more than twenty 
years ago—and no one understands 
any more clearly than the journal- 
ism teacher, it seems to me, that a 
journalist must be more than mere- 
ly a journalist to be a good journal- 
ist. 

“Of all branches of education,” 
Henry Adams said, “the science of 
gauging people and events by their 
relative importance defies study 
most insolently.” 

That is the challenge that con- 
fronts the journalism teacher every 
minute of the working day. That is 
the realistic difficulty of his job— 
and the fact that he knows it and 
must try to surmount it in every 
course he gives, from “elementary 
reporting” to “contemporary af- 
fairs,” is much more important than 
any archaic or current idea of the 
academic respectability of what he 
is trying to do. 

In the effort somehow to develop 
that science “of gauging people and 
events by their relative importance,” 
the journalism faculties have been 
turning more and more to the social 
sciences. Professor Hyde has said 
the beginnings of this shift in curri- 
cular emphasis began as far back 
as twenty years ago.’ Professor Lux- 
on’s survey shows strikingly its de- 
velopment.” 

Let me say parenthetically that 


_ although the social sciences are 


academically respectable today, they 


1Grant M. Hyde, “The Next Steps in 
Schools of Journalism,” JourNALIsm Quar- 
= ay (1987), 85. 
- Luxon, “Trends in Curricula in 
A. 9 &. “D. J. Schools,”” JournNaLism Quar- 
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were something short of being so as 
recently as twenty years ago. Phi 
Beta Kappa speakers used regularly 
to quote Lowell’s definition of a 
university as a place where nothing 
useful should be taught; and as late 
as 1917 there was held at Princeton 
a great Conference on Classical 
Studies to which were summoned 
from the ranks of lay leaders in 
American life a good many intel- 
lectuals who had been trained in the 
old classical college curriculum. Ed- 
ward P. Mitchell of the Sun was in- 
vited, and Charles R. Miller of the 
Times. With quavering solemnity 
all these worthies uttered in chorus 
the dictum that all they were or 
hoped to be they owed, in effect, to 
the study of Latin grammar and 
Greek verbs. 

It was the sublime gesture to the 
academic respectability of a day 
drawing to a close. Almost at the 
same moment, John Dewey, vigor- 
ous prophet of a new dispensation 
in American education, was writing 
in the New Republic that “to set 
up as the protector of a shrinking 
classicism requires only the accident 
of a learned education, the posses- 
sion of leisure, a reasonably apt 
memory for some phrases, and a 
facile pen for others.” 

Now there may be still on some 
campus an occasional journalism 
teacher troubled with a lingering 
inferiority complex which he hopes 
can be cured by surrendering most 
of the curriculum to his more re- 
spectable social science colleagues. 
That hope will be vain. He will 
gain no status with Messrs. Flexner 
and Hutchins and the other Rip 
van Winkles of the trivium and 
quadrivium. 
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“The newspaper,” Flexner con- 
ceded in his book, “is a social phe- 
nomenon of tremendous importance, 
the critical study of which is well 
worthy of a university department 
of social science.” But not by jour- 
nalistic scholars themselves, you will 
observe. No make-believe under the 
label of professional journalistic 
training can compensate, Flexner 
said, for “the loss of a substantial 
education in history, politics, litera- 
ture, science and philosophy.” So 
the journalism teacher is still out- 
side the pale. To put most of his 
eggs in the social science basket 
won’t cure the complex. 

And it won’t do the journalism 
teachers’ job. Instruction for jour- 
nalism, I am convinced, must work 
out its own destiny and make its 
own unique professional place in the 
universities. 

Teachers will recall that Professor 
Hyde, in his admirable survey of 
the changing conception of journal- 
ism instruction, explained that from 
the teaching standpoint the short- 
comings of social science per se as 
an instrument of preparation for 
journalism became apparent very 
early. “We began to see,” he said, 
“that the social sciences were not 
accomplishing what we had hoped,” 
and ... “then began to realize that 
our job was to show the students 
how to correlate these social sciences 
with each other and with the prob- 
lems of journalism.” Hence, he re- 
lates, came the courses in “public 
opinion,” “the influence of the 
press”—the effort to integrate spe- 
cialized knowledge into some useful 
perspective for the student. Profes- 
sor Christian has summed up that 
trend, discussing some of its diffi- 
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culties as well as successes.’ Profes- 
sor Luxon’s more recent survey 
shows that more and more of the 
schools have felt it necessary within 
the last ten years to tackle that job 
of supplementing and synthesizing 
the straight social science courses. 
The social sciences are not broad 
enough nor deep enough, in any case, 
to solve the problem. The picture 
they give of human behavior and 
events which the journalist must re- 
port with insight and interpret with 
understanding is incomplete. 


DUCATION for journalism will 

be turning, with increasing in- 
sistence I predict, to another fron- 
tier of knowledge and discovery for 
new aid and new emphasis. I am 
thinking of the sciences that go to 
the roots of human experience and 
behavior—the biologies, anthropolo- 
gy, psychology—the studies of bio- 
nomics and human ecology that 
deal with man as he is, not as we 
like to imagine him to be; as an or- 
ganism well up in the evolutionary 
scale but still an organism directly 
related to, and having relations 
with, other organisms and his en- 
vironment. 

We have been conditioned for 
centuries not to think of man, of 
ourselves and our fellows, in these 
terms. But here, too, we need some 
perspective. Not long ago, I read 
a striking statement. It was this: 

If all the two billion years of geo- 
logic time were expressed on the 
customary clock face of 12 hours, it 
would be only nine minutes until 
twelve o'clock when the inverte- 
brates began to take command of 

* Byron H. Christian, ‘“Contempora 


Affairs and the Course in Journalism,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XIV (1987), 258. 


the evolutionary kingdom. At only 
two and a half minutes before 
twelve, the mammals first occupied 
the center of the stage. And as for 
man as we know him, his first ap- 
pearance comes just a breathless 
few split seconds before our Clock 
of Time begins to strike the hour of 
noon. 

We are dualists still, most of us, 
although we know better. Mind is 
still one thing, body another. We 
forget that the cortex is only a 
paper-thin covering, only a little 
while ago evolved—hardly more 
than a veneer over the powerful 
and primordial central nervous sys- 
tem of the genus homo. 

Religion and philosophy summon 
us to a higher conception. Language 
and literature supply the verbalistic 
symbols and substitutes for reality 
—and as Stuart Chase says,‘ these 
substitutes have all the power and 
validity needed to serve as stimuli 
for feeling and acting. We talk and 
write about commerce and industry, 
war and peace, virtue and vice, pov- 
erty and politics. We have strong 
emotions about them and react to 
them in complicated ways. We ana- 
lyze them statistically, discuss and 
interpret them as measurable and 
manageable entities. But they are 
just the overt phenomena of organic 
laws and influences rooted in the 
biology of our beings, little under- 
stood. 

This kind of knowledge, and there 
is a good deal of it, has not been 
well synthesized, even by the scien- 
tists. Certainly it has not been 
popularized, nor made useful in the 
way that the physical sciences are 
more and more being made intel- 





Stuart Chase, “The Tyranny of Words,” 
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ligible and instrumental to more ef- 
fective living in the modern world. 

Journalism courses were the off- 
spring at first of English teaching. 
They still require the best that 
English-teaching can produce. But 
training for journalism soon out- 
grew those first resources, and its 
newer nourishment has been taken 
from the social sciences. That body- 
building sustenance it will also still 
require, but to grow it will have to 
forage on other frontiers. 

That is “the job of the journalism 
teacher”—to forage on new frontiers 
and to solve the professional prob- 
lem of somehow assimilating what 
he finds. It’s a pioneering job on 
which you can already show real 
progress. You are well ahead of the 
procession of your critics, most of 
whom don’t know what you are 
actually doing and who base their 
criticisms mainly upon the notion 
that college training for journalism 
consists of attenuated courses on 
the technics of reporting, copy-read- 
ing and type-setting. The mechan- 
ics of the business are just as impor- 
tant as ever, and they must be well 
taught, but it is the social uses to 
which they are put which are right- 
ly enlisting your larger concern. 

Some of the better British jour- 
nalists seem very pessimistic about 
the press, and have no hope that so 
long as it remains a commercial en- 
terprise journalism can attain the 
true status of a profession. That 
was my impression in reading the 
report of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Codperation to the 
League of Nations on “The Educa- 
tional Role of the Press,” published 
three years ago. It is encouraging, 
therefore, that the American schools 
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of journalism are paying more at- 
tention, in new courses, to the busi- 
ness side of the newspaper. These 
courses will inevitably stress the 
ethical side and the social signifi- 
cance of news sold for profit. That 
is bound to be the professional ap- 
proach. 

Here again it will be proved that 
journalism teaching in universities 
can and does improve the press it- 
self. It supplies the press with bet- 
ter-trained workers. And it brings 
to bear upon the problems of the 
press the searchlight of sympathetic 
study and disinterested research. 

Educators feel more keenly, per- 
haps, than most editors and pub- 
lishers a sense of responsibility for 
the educational function of the 
press. We know from the recent 
monograph on “How Adults Read” 
by Professor Guy Thomas Buswell 
of the University of Chicago—and 
from similar studies—that better 
than 90 per cent of 975 adults se- 
lected at random and ranging from 
a sixth-grade education to college 
status read newspapers regularly, 
whereas only 40 per cent read maga- 
zines regularly and only 34 per cent 
read many books. It is from the 
newspapers, largely, that these 
people get their view of the world 
and their cue as to how to behave 
in it. And then we turn to such a 
fruitful study as Doctor Douglas 
Waples’ recently published “People 
and Print,”* with its inquiry into 
the reading attitudes, habits and 
difficulties of adults as affected by 
the depression—showing how the 
cultural patterns of the people must 
have changed and how the types of 
their behavior may have been in- 
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fluenced. The book opens up ave- 
nues for possible journalistic re- 
search in a dozen directions. 

And so the progressive journal- 
ism teacher sees two tasks confront- 
ing him. There is the endless and 
enormously difficult task of training 
students to know enough, and to 
write well enough, to help in syn- 
thesizing and “humanizing” knowl- 
edge for the masses of newspaper 
readers. He has had to do this for 
his own students, and to get help 
from those who could help, as we 
have seen. Can he now somehow 
pass on the same incentive and abil- 
ity to his students? The second task 
is to stake out for himself some 
promising problem of journalistic 
research, indispensable to his own 
intellectual and professional growth, 
stimulating to his teaching, and use- 
ful to the press itself. 

And now there is the radio, al- 
ready become a powerful agent of 
news dissemination and interpreta- 


tation. Here is a new technique, 
with different demands and changed 
requirements. The newspaper-trained 
professor has something new himself 
to learn before he can expect to 
train others for its use. 

All these things are the job of the 
journalism teacher—and his place is 
secure if he will work at it. He will 
need to define, and constantly re- 
define, his objectives. There will be 
no set, static pattern for the job. 

“The job determines its own con- 
ditions,” W. J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Company told an industrial 
research conference last fall. It 
seemed to me there was great in- 
sight in his words. “No man lives 
with his job without the job teach- 
ing him what to do about it,” Cam- 
eron said. “The job leads us on, 
sometimes itself disappearing into 
another job that leads us further.” 

What more inviting prospect can 
you ask? 





Schools of Journalism, 


Past and Future 


By Lawrence W. Murphy 


This paper was read by Professor Murphy, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois, as his presidential address to the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at Columbus in December. 


I. 


CHOOLS of journalism have 

graduated 20,000 students. Into 
a field which knows at the most 
50,000 editorial positions on daily 
newspapers and 100,000 other posi- 
tions for which graduates are pre- 
ferred candidates, they have sent 
their first sizable contingent. During 
the next ten years the schools will 
send another 20,000 into the ranks 
of the press and public relations. 

If we reach back in memory the 
full thirty years of our professional 
school life, we find but one fully 
organized professional school, with 
but one student in its first senior 
class. If we reach back twenty-five 
years to the beginning of the teach- 
er’s association, we have but a 
handful of instructors in journalism 
who are more than coaches in Eng- 
lish composition. If we reach back 
twenty years to the founding of the 
schools and departments association 
we note but eight charter members, 
eight institutions with the work and 
the faculty sufficiently developed to 
warrant recognition as leaders. 

During the first ten years of 


schools of journalism (1908-18) the 
divisions had such small num- 
bers of majors that they devoted 
most of their attention to students 
in other departments who elected 
single subjects in journalism, such 
as reporting or feature writing. This 
practice in the early work has since 
led to misunderstanding and misre- 
presentation. In 1916 the Bulletin 
of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism presented a 
statistical study under the headline: 
“3500 American Youths Study Jour- 
nalism.” The detailed report, show- 
ing total number of students and 
enrollments in single subjects, gave 
no indication of the number of 
“majors” or candidates for degrees 
in journalism. As a matter of fact 
not more than 400 of the total were 
full-time, upper division majors in 
journalism, though many looked 
forward to the practice of journal- 
ism. About 160 degrees in journal- 
ism were granted in that year. 
Indeed, the ten years from 1908 
to 1918 gave us no more than 1,000 
journalism graduates. Those were 
the days of small beginnings, and 
the cheaply staffed schools and de- 
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partments could hardly hope to 
command much attention beside 
strong, well-manned departments of 
English, political science, history, 
economics and technical study. The 
practice of making journalism a 
minor rather than a major study, 
during the first decade, was a sensi- 
ble one. 

The second decade of the work 
showed gains in strength and in size. 
That period, from 1918 to 1928; 
gave us about 5,000 graduates. The 
third period, 1928 to the present, 
including both depression and reces- 
sion, has brought about 14,000 
graduates. 

In addition, our alumni family for 
the thirty years includes about 
40,000 students who have studied 
journalism without taking all of the 
required work for a journalism de- 
gree. Many of these earned degrees 
in departments other than journal- 
ism. They are the elder statesmen 
among our alumni and constitute 
the pioneer products of our school 
system. Though our work was at its 
lowest level when they came under 
our supervision, they have a whole- 
some respect for many of the early 
teachers of journalism. They main- 
tain, as we do, that the work in 
journalism should not rob students 
of general college values nor of val- 
ues in social sciences; and they see, 
as we see, that journalism can be 
studied on various levels with ad- 
vantages to the profession and the 
public. 

Twenty thousand graduates with 
major credit in journalism and 40,- 
000 graduates with minor credit in 
journalism constitute a considerable 
army, pitted against 150,000 jobs. 
These school of journalism alumni 
in goodly numbers are at work to- 


day on newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers; in publicity, advertising, 
publishing house service; in moving 
pictures, news pictures and radio 
specialties; in foreign  corre- 
spondence, Washington bureaus, 
press associations and syndicate 
work; in teaching, in editorial and 
business office research; and in many 
other undertakings where journal- 
istic discipline and a knowledge of 
the public and public opinion give 
special value to their services. Their 
influence has been for the general 
good; their achievement has been 
gratifying; their earning power has 
been above that of college graduates 
generally. More than 70 per cent of 
the degree students have devoted 
time to newspaper work since grad- 
uation. Shifts in employment have 
been by way of promotion and in- 
crease in value rather than by way 
of inadequacy or failure. 

This, then, is the situation as we 
pause for self-examination and pre- 
pare to improve our work for the 
benefit of the next 20,000. 


II. 


S I cast about for something 

that might focus our thought 
on the task that lies ahead, I re- 
called a recent statement related to 
another profession: “In the past six 
decades developments in medicine 
have rushed along at such a dizzy 
pace that they have exceeded all 
the previous progress made in sixty 
centuries.” 

It is a commonplace, of course, 
that medical science has made great 
strides since the days of Pasteur, 
but to think of sixty years out- 
weighing sixty centuries is a matter 
to invite some thought. Professional 
schools of medicine cannot take 











credit for initiating such progress, 
but they can take credit for helping 
it reach the proportions noted. A 
goodly part of the development in 
medicine which has remade the 
world of the physician and surgeon 
and has revolutionized the business 
of dealing with the ills of mankind 
is due to the professional schools. 
For the schools have taken over the 
methods developed by men of sci- 
ence and have themselves fostered 
and developed scientific study. To 
give us a basis for comparisons, let 
us glance for a moment at the 
makers of physicians and surgeons 
in their early efforts to establish a 
system of university education for 
their profession. 

Prior to 1885 in the United States 
schools of medicine were in an un- 
fortunate position. The apprentice- 
ship system had not been fully out- 
grown and medical students, for the 
greater part, were youths and young 
men technically serving their time 
under a practicing physician. These 
young men, if they chose to attend 
medical school at all, attended lec- 
tures during the four months of one 
or two winters, sitting in as they 
pleased at various lecture courses 
which constituted the program of 
the one hundred medical schools of 
the day. Even in the best medical 
schools there were no records of at- 
tendance, no scholastic standards, 
no gradings, no supervision of the 
student generally. 

The system of education consisted 
primarily of indoctrination. It was 
didactic rather than experimental. 
The lectures were uninspiring, un- 
interesting and almost wholly de- 
scriptive. Misinformation was passed 
from teacher to student and from 
book to book. Ignorance, supersti- 
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tion and pious frauds were a part of 
the stock in trade. Doctors still 
talked of strange miasmas or vapors 
that rose from the earth and spread 
disease. The names of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Vesalius and others were 
names of honor, but pioneers had 
gone only a part of the way that 
medicine was to go. They had not 
saved it from blind fumbling, the 
traces of witchcraft, quackery and 
mistaken tradition which grew up 
through the practices of the rank 
and file. In 1885 a boy who had 
ridden around a bit with a country 
doctor, cared for his horse, swept 
out his office, attended him as his 
man servant, and otherwise made 
himself useful could attend medical 
college without high school or col- 
lege credentials and earn an M.D. 
degree in a year or so by casual at- 
tendance at lectures. 

Medicine as an art had been de- 
veloping for hundreds of years. But, 
educationally, progress toward a 
sound discipline had been slow. It 
was the period after 1885 that was 
to see great developments tumbling 
forth one upon another so rapidly 
as to revolutionize the whole medi- 
cal world and then revolutionize it 
again. 

Medical schools were to become 
centers of a new experimental ap- 
proach, seats of great ‘laboratory 
studies and projects, the testing 
ground for ideas and theories. They 
were to solve complex and baffling 
problems through scientific methods, 
and to teach medical students to do 
the same. 

This is not to say that medical 
schools developed without hardships 
or obstruction or delay after 1885; 
nor that they stopped making seri- 
ous mistakes shortly after that time. 
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On the teaching side there were 
many major problems. Moreover, 
the schools multiplied rapidly with 
consequent continuation of trade 
school standards in many instances. 
It was not until 1909, in fact, that 
classification and standardization em- 
bracing the new emphasis began to 
bring order into the work of many 
institutions. Even today there are 
difficulties such as those of overpro- 
duction. Some doctors are advocat- 
ing that medical schools close down 
for ten years or confine their activ- 
ities to research for a comparable 
period as a means of reducing the 
number engaged in practice. 

But matters related to the funda- 
mental change after 1885 are of 
special interest to us at this time as 
students of professional education. 
As we ponder them it is not un- 
likely that we shall wonder just 
what stage of development has been 
attained by our schools of journal- 
ism. 

American medical schools were 
100 years old when the scientific 
revolution broke upon them and 
forced its way into their smugness 
and self-sufficiency. Schools of jour- 
nalism, now thirty years of age, 
have grown up with science and in 
full sight of a world being remade 
by science. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect our schools to be more ad- 
vanced from the standpoint of sci- 
ence and its applications than was 
medicine before the turn of the 
century. 

Graduates of schools of journal- 
ism through the years have not been 
the victims of so much didacticism 
and empirical nonsense as were the 
early graduates in medicine. Jour- 
nalism, on every level and in all 


stages of development, is an investi- 
gative study and every student re- 
porter engaged in news getting is 
finding things out experimentally 
and at first hand. The degree to 
which the investigative work is 
pursued (to “deadline” in the case 
of the cub reporter) may not ex- 
tend very far into the realm of ex- 
perimental method and discipline, 
but it is good as far as it goes. There 
are other factors in the discipline 
such as those embodied in historio- 
graphy and psychology and evi- 
dence, and all of the journalism 
students have been exposed to them 
and have done actual work vital- 
izing them. 

The school of journalism graduate 
has always been a man with full 
high school credit, at least three 
full years of general college credit 
and one full year of journalism 
credit. His  general-to-journalism 
credit has always been in the ratio 
of three to one or four to one and, 
in addition, his journalism course 
work has always embodied cultural 
as well as technical and professional 
values. He has always been above 
the college average in writing ability, 
has been more widely read than his 
fellow students and has ranked high 
in intelligence tests. Not all gradu- 
ates have been adapted to newspa- 
per work but all have had the capa- 
city for success in some type of 
journalistic position. Where an em- 
ployer once might try twenty-five 
general college graduates before 
finding a man he could use or de- 
velop, he can now find the right 
kind of journalism graduate without 
any trial and error. All he has to do 
is ask for the kind of man he wants 
or interview a few candidates. 
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II. 


HE journalism graduate of the 

early years presents an interest- 
ing stature from an educational 
point of view. But experimental 
work and research studies which 
would logically develop through 
faculty activity have been done 
largely outside our professional 
schools and without faculty partici- 
pation or direction. 

An instance: We have taught the 
standard news story form in our 
classes in reporting for thirty years. 
Yet there has been more experi- 
mental study of oral news presenta- 
tion by commercial interests in the 
past five years than schools of jour- 
nalism have devoted to written news 
presentation in thirty years. Modern 
life and modern ways have brought 
the radio interests naturally to the 
experimental approach in the broad- 
casting of news and commercials. 

There remains much to be done, 
in this as in other fields. We can not 
expect commercial interests to de- 
vote themselves to the problem of 
dealing with the important news 
and cultural elements for their own 
sake. The commercial companies are 
concerned chiefly with maximum at- 
tention and interest—the peak value 
for the peak radio audience. 

Again, take news pictures. Here 
we have a modern scientific product 
linked with the work of the press. 
We have as much concern, in jour- 
nalism, with the news camera and 
the movie camera and the color pic- 
ture camera as the medical school 


-has with the x-ray machine, another 


picture taking device. Medical stu- 
dents have an opportunity to learn 
about the use of the x-ray, may 
even specialize in it and become 





masters or doctors of this particular 
branch of medical practice. It is in 
order that our students have the 
corresponding opportunity in rela- 
tion to picture work. But more im- 
mediately important than this is the 
undertaking of studies in this 
medium, carried on in the scientific 
manner. Just as the medical depart- 
ment which has charge of the x-ray 
work will have in it graduate stu- 
dents and specialists and teachers 
who are trying to find new uses for 
the x-ray, and new powers for the 
x-ray in relation to uses in medi- 
cine and surgery, so the students 
and specialists in journalism may be 
working experimentally with cam- 
eras and pictures in the interest of 
an improved service to different 
publics. 

It may be posed that the problem 
of medicine is different from that of 
journalism in that medicine deals 
with the bodily ailments whereas 
journalism deals with social, and 
therefore not scientifically exact, 
matters. 

By way of reply, it may be said 
that medicine deals with both body 
and mind and that there is fully as 
much work in progress related to 
mental diseases as there is related to 
physical diseases. Or, conceding the 
parallel, one might ask, “What will 
you find by such _ experimental 
study?” The answer to this must be 
“I do not know.” Experimental re- 
search is an attack upon the un- 
known. If we knew what we should 
find there would be no point to 
doing the work. We should, perhaps, 
find better ways of doing things; 
we should, perhaps, find conclusive 
reasons for not doing a certain thing 
as we have done it in the past. 
What appear now to be fine distinc- 
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tions might become great differences 
upon the completion of experimental 
studies. 

A year ago a faculty man pro- 
jected an experimental course in 
television journalism. It was viewed 
with good-natured tolerance by a 
non-journalistic colleague. “What 
would you teach in this course?” he 
asked, in a tone that implied that 
there could be no convincing an- 
swer. The question was fair. It was 
the assumption that there could be 
no satisfactory answer that was per- 
plexing. 

A course in television journalism 
would give splendid opportunity for 
experimental attack upon the prob- 
lems of a type of enterprise that we 
can anticipate in considerable detail. 
Its greatest values would be experi- 
mental, but aside from its values as 
an experimental undertaking it 
would prepare students for the top 
positions in this field and for further 
experimental work in the industry. 

It is unfortunately true that, in 
more than one university, it is con- 
sidered bad business to engage in 
such an exploratory kind of study. 
It is considered bad enough to be up 
to date, but to anticipate things— 
that is unforgivable. I do not speak 
slightingly of any particular institu- 
tion. Many have been handicapped 
by lack of funds and lack of space 
and not by narrowness of outlook 
or meanness of spirit. 

In journalism as in science one 
takes nothing for granted. All of us 
are possessed of sufficient skepticism 
to enjoy the passage in “The Cita- 
del” in which the young Dr. An- 
drew Manson survives the most 
gruelling of all medical examina- 
tions, that for membership in the 
Royal College of Physicians. At the 


moment he is in the hands of a 
friendly examiner, Dr. Abbey, a 
man of lofty character and great 
distinction. The examiner is speak- 
ing. 

“What do you regard as the main 
principle—the, shall I say, basic 
idea which you keep before you 
when you are exercising the practice 
of your profession?” 

There was a pause while Andrew 
reflected deeply. At length, feeling 
that he was spoiling all the good 
effect he had created, he blurted 
out: 

“T suppose—I suppose I keep tell- 
ing myself never to take anything 
for granted.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Manson.” 

As Andrew left the room Abbey 
reached for his pen. He felt young 
again, and suspiciously sentimental. 
He thought: “If he had told me he 
went about trying to heal people, 
trying to help suffering humanity, 
I'd have flunked him, out of sheer 
damned disappointment.” 


HIS is something of the feeling 

we, as teachers of journalism, 
should have and develop in our stu- 
dents. We must continue to ap- 
proach all of our problems with a 
healthy doubt. But to do so with 
the same problems, forever, to be 
willing to continue in a state of 
doubt, is to be less than adequate 
for the leadership which is ours. 
Problems which will yield to ex- 
perimental procedure should have 
our study as well as the study of 
others. Doubtless, journalism schools 
will make notable contributions in 
the future and doubtless, too, they 
will incorporate in their work more 
of the findings of other departments 








of learning which perform related 
research studies. 

But, if we, as educators, are to 
have more hand in the actual work 
of research, we must free ourselves 
from some of our extension and 
service work. A field man may have 
time to gather data on several prob- 
lems but a teacher cannot teach a 
full schedule, carry institutional 
committee work, do research work 
of a meticulous kind in residence, 
manage press conventions, and go 
out on speaking tours on the side. 
There may be enough hours in the 
day but there is a kind of Jekyll 
and Hyde character required that 
we cannot wisely develop. The life 
of social and executive preoccupa- 
tion is opposed to the life of re- 
search and intensive study. To at- 
tempt to live both lives forces one 
to live less of each. A research man 
is primarily a private man; a teach- 
er of journalism must forego some 
of his regular work to be other than 
a public man. At present he is 
drawn into the business of the stu- 
dent publications; into high school 
and college press associations work; 
into making speeches, managing 
press conventions, judging contests, 
planning and executing publicity; 
he teaches in a field which demands 
a knowledge of journalism, a knowl- 
edge of public opinion, a knowledge 
of passing events, a knowledge of 
many subjects in many fields. He 
shoulders a great quantity of paper 
work which must receive immediate 
and careful attention as it carries 
the students forward through vari- 
ous stages of their development. 

If we find research and scientific 
study moving slowly it is because 
of the kind of faculty program we 
have found it necessary to carry. 
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There is no relief in sight except in 
so far as we change that program 
for various individuals. If research 
is to be done, we must make pro- 
grams for particular faculty men 
that will enable them to keep their 
minds and hearts and hands at work 
on research problems. We must re- 
lieve certain men of extension duties 
and give them reduced teaching 
schedules. 

Men trained in journalism have 
more than an even chance to make 
contributions in the field of social 
theory and philosophy, as well as in 
the scientific field. They have done 
so in the past. The penny paper 
editors of the last century were 
equal to the task of developing a 
philosophy to accompany _ their 
quest for circulation—the theory of 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number—meaning, for a time, all 
the people with a penny. Their 
editorial platforms were taken over 
bodily by the founders of the pro- 
gressive party, and in time by the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 

Our present political philosophy 
is not copied from the platforms of 
great newspapers. Indeed, the great 
newspapers have not found it pos- 
sible to embrace the philosophical 
commitments represented. Of late 
our editors have not been able to 
build editorial platforms which the 
political parties could adopt. Editor- 
ial platform makers today have just 
as great competence as early editor- 
ial platform makers, but they need 
more time to study the complex 
elements in an increasingly complex 
situation. They need, too, the find- 
ings of many editorially disciplined 
people devoting time to research, 
men and women highly schooled 
through the tasks of the press to 
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see things through the eyes of the 
press. 


IV. 


EDICINE has been moving 

forward at a dizzy pace. But 
let us note, too, that there has been 
more development in journalism 
during the past thirty years than in 
all previous years combined. That 
schools of journalism have not done 
more in bringing about this develop- 
ment is due to their yeuth and the 
limitations placed upon their early 
work. They have, however, done 
enough to get on solid ground. And 
now that they are coming to larger 
physical development and to more 
adequate resources we may expect 
them to take a greater share in the 
leadership which awaits any organi- 
zation which will exert itself. 

As I conduct my classes through 
the history of journalism each year 
I am struck with the change of pace 
in journalism which has taken place 
since the beginning of schools thirty 
years ago. We have observed or are 
thinking about expansion of the de- 
finition of news, development of the 
news weekly, guaranteed advertis- 
ing, development of the news pic- 
ture, color work on a large scale 
and in improved character, news 
reel journalism, talking picture 
journalism, talking reporter news 
reels, improved editorial and propa- 
ganda journalism (of the films, 
printing press and radio), radio 
news casting, radio commentator 
programs, news analysis, public 
opinion reports, editorial research 
reports, historical cartoons and car- 
toon strips, teletype, telegraph 
printers, Ludlow type casters, im- 
proved roto and color gravure, radio 
commercials, reader surveys and 
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tests, improved certified circulations 
and audits, pocket size magazines 
and news books, digest magazines, 
multigraph, circulation coverage, 
offset printing, psychological tests 
for type and display, general ac- 
ceptance of professional character 
of journalism in a democracy, or- 
ganization of principles and proce- 
dures conforming to the discipline 
of journalism, modern tabloid news- 
papers, research in selected subjects, 
formulation of general rules and 
codes from particular practices on 
particular papers, critical studies, 
textbooks of merit, controls to check 
the effectiveness of editorial and ad- 
vertising matter, testing of the 
structure of the democracy (which 
defines the function of our press), 
investigative studies, radio news 
picture transmission, transmission of 
pictures by wire, advances in dis- 
ciplining and scientific method, de- 
velopment of the professional 
schools themselves, preliminary work 
bearing on television journalism, ap- 
plication of psychology to editorial 
and advertising copy. 

Truly there is more of signifi- 
cance here than in any or all periods 
in the past of the press. The age of 
personal journalism contributes but 
a feeble chapter compared to this. 
The developments outweigh every- 
thing mentioned in the histories of 
journalism except the invention of 
printing and the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press. Greater 
than the combined influence of 
Greeley, Bennett, Dana, Raymond, 
Pulitzer and all the others have 
been developments since 1907. 

We have the same obligation to 
embrace the new things and the 
new instruments that schools of 
medicine had to embrace the x-ray, 





the microscope, the anaesthetic. 
Wherever there may be a journal- 
istic use or journalistic application 
of a device or a body of information 
we have a responsibility and an op- 
portunity. Our test must be not 
whether an instrument aids in the 
service of the newspaper or the 
magazine, the reporter or the editor- 
ial writer, but whether it gives 
promise of being of service in reach- 
ing the people with news, opinion 
or any of the other elements we as- 
sociate with work of the press. To 
look at the matter otherwise would 
be equivalent to limiting doctors to 
the giving of pills or to forensic 
medicine. 

The two great needs of schools of 
journalism today are more money 
and more confidence. We have need 
of money to help us build and hold 
faculties, and to help us acquire the 
facilities and opportunity to attack 
all types of research and investiga- 
tive studies. And we need a renewal 
of confidence in ourselves. We need, 
too, the confidence of others in 
greater degree than it has been ex- 
tended to us in the period of trial 
and error. We need the confidence 
of our faculty colleagues and ad- 
ministrations to open the way for 
research and teaching on the levels 
above the four-year degree; we need 
the confidence of the public and the 
profession to provide the social sup- 
port that will open wider the door 
of opportunity to our graduates. 

There have been those who would 
say that professional schools of 
journalism have not yet developed 
their disciplines to a high order and 
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who would point to developments of 
recent years in medicine as an ex- 
ample of an educational program 
which has “only recently entered 
the final stage of its development 
toward a university discipline.” But 
these same commentators seem to 
forget that medicine was welcome 
and was honored as a university 
study even when it had no scientific 
discipline; that departments of me- 
dicine were proud possessions of 
great universities of the world hun- 
dreds of years before the scientific 
revolution and before any one knew 
half as much about medicine as a 
quack doctor does today. At Salerno 
and other great universities of 
medieval Italy, at the University of 
Paris in 1270, at the University of 
Prague when that institution was 
founded, the University of Vienna, 
at Heidelberg, at the English uni- 
versities, instruction in medicine was 
as old as the humanities. 

The situation everywhere was 
much the same. In America the way 
was led by Pennsylvania and Co- 
lumbia and Harvard and Dart- 
mouth and Yale with departments 
of medicine dating from colonial 
times or colonial founders. If there 
was reason for taking pride in any 
medical school or department prior 
to the scientific revolution there is 
equal or greater reason for taking 
pride in what schools of journalism 
have done during their first thirty 
years, and equal or greater reason 
for looking with strong faith and 
great expectation to the years that 
lie ahead. 
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HUNDRED times during these 

convention days we shall have 

heard the phrase “profession of 
journalism.” 

For every time that we use or 
hear these words, we shall hear men, 
in and out of journalism, speak of 
journalism as a trade, as a craft, as 
an art, as a manufacturing process, 
as a game—and deny to it, directly 
or by implication, the professional 
status. 

I suspect that we ourselves, when 
we so glibly say “profession,” have 
a queasy feeling of uncertainty, and 
that we emphasize the word by 
repetition and italics on the uncon- 
scious theory that by saying a thing 
often enough and loudly enough we 
can make it true. 

I quite agree that it should be 
true. But I would go much further 
than that. I would say that, as of 
this time, our most significant task 
is to do what we can to develop in 
journalism a professional status and 
to train men and women to be com- 
petent practitioners at a professional 
level. 

Every relation between man and 
men is in the nature of a contract. 
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A man agrees to sell to other men 
the strength of his body, the intelli- 
gence of his mind or the wealth he 
has accumulated. And the other 
men, society, agree to recompense 
him for what he sells, with money, 
with prestige, with safety. 

The contract between a profes- 
sion and society is characterized by 
the nature and the quality of the 
services that are sold and by the 
nature and the quantity of the re- 
wards for these services. 

The profession must, by and 
large, sell an essential service. 

It must, by and large, sell an in- 
tellectual service. 

It must sell a service whose qual- 
ity is guaranteed by an adequate 
system of selecting and training 
practitioners. 

It must have some kind of group 
coherence, or corporate entity, to 
shape its specifications of quality 
and to chastise malpractitioners. 

On the other hand, society must 
be willing to pay adequately in two 
ways: first, in money reward suf- 
ficiently large to attract men of the 
proper ability and to pay them for 
their long and special training; and 
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second, in the prestige with which 
it recognizes the essential service of 
these men. 

Only when men are able to se- 
cure that kind of contract with so- 
ciety have they a right to call them- 
selves “professional” and to demand 
the rights and perquisites of that 
honorable estate. 

One other comment before we 
ask ourselves how stands it with 
(the profession, craft, or game of) 
journalism. 

Professionalism is in a most real 
way a state of mind. There are, I 
venture, doctors who, although they 
belong to the Medical Association, 
have sworn the oath of Hippocrates, 
and have framed diplomas on their 
walls, are not professional men. 
They may be sadistic brutes, they 
may be conscienceless triflers, they 
may be merely dumbbells. They 
aren’t professional men. There are 
lawyers who do not embellish the 
bar and ministers who are some- 
thing less than holy. The state of 
mind I mean is one in which per- 
sonal advantage, personal gain, is 
not conceived as the sole end of ef- 
fort, in which there is a real and 
lively sense of the value of profes- 
sional service to other men and a 
dedication to that service that 
works in an area entirely apart from 
personal advantage. I am not willing 
to say that this professional élan, 
this sense of doing the job for the 
job’s sake and for the sake of other 
men, is wholly unselfish. It does, 
however, recognize types of reward 
—prestige, gratitude, the self-satis- 
faction of rectitude and altruism— 
that clearly demark and character- 
ize the group mind of truly profes- 
sional men. 

On this last point I think we shall 


have to grant to the great body of 
men and women who make our 
newspapers and magazines a status 
at least no lower than that of doc- 
tors, teachers or preachers. There is 
a very strong pride of workmanship, 
of self-forgetting effort to do a good 
job, among newspaper people. A 
good surgeon, during a difficult op- 
eration, throws into his fingers ev- 
ery bit of knowledge, of experience, 
of skill that he has, and with no 
thought, at the moment at least, 
as to whether his patient is a mil- 
lionaire or a pauper. A good news- 
paper man does his job in the same 
spirit. The story must be got; it 
must be written under the stress 
of a keen sense of responsibility; 
an ever-present “feel” of the hun- 
dreds or thousands or millions of 
readers stands like a monitor in the 
writer's mind. When the story is 
done he is able to jerk it from the 
typewriter and say to himself, 
“That’s a good yarn—” and to 
mean by those words that he has 
done a professional service. 


UT AS to some of the other 

characteristics of professional- 
ism we cannot give journalism so 
high a rating. Let us go back over 
the points I enumerated a moment 
ago. 

There is no question that jour- 
nalism does sell an essential serv- 
ice. It is basically a service of edu- 
cation, a service of the mind, and, 
in its fundamental utility, it is sec- 
ond only, on my scales, to the serv- 
ice of bodily health. 

And there is, further, no ques- 
tion that journalism sells an intel- 
lectual service. To take the raw ma- 
terial of facts and ideas and proc- 
ess them so that, in a verbal form, 
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they are merchantable to millions 
of people is exceeded in difficulty 
and delicacy by only one other task 
that man has ever set himself to 
do—and the other is the putting of 
emotion into the words of poetry, 
the sounds of music, or the lines 
and colors of a picture. Beside the 
task of the journalist, the fabrica- 
tion of a watch or an automobile, 
or even the repair of the human 
body, is a comparatively exact and 
simple business. 

On the next characteristic of pro- 
fessionalism—the existence of an 
adequate system of selecting and 
training practitioners—only a report 
of progress can be made. Newspa- 
per men and women are still re- 
cruited in many ways—because they 
have been good office boys, because 
they will work for nothing, because 
they are nieces or cousins of a man 
on the staff. More and more, to be 
sure, they are coming from the de- 
partments of journalism. But, how- 
ever true this is, we have to con- 
fess that only a fraction of the peo- 
ple who find journalistic employ- 
ment are our graduates. 

For this situation there are two 
chief reasons. One is intrinsic to the 
nature of journalism. Journalism is 
not a science like medicine, nor is it 
an accumulated and extensive body 
of lore like the law. It is essentially 
a technique by which raw materials 
are processed—a technique, the tool 
of which, written words, is not at all 
the unique possession of the journal- 
ist, but is rather the common pos- 
session of every man. It isn’t strange 
that the idea is generally held that, 
with a superficial training, a brief 
whetting of the verbal tool, almost 
anyone can become a competent 
journalist. It has never been made 








sufficiently clear to people generally, 
nor even to the business men who 
run newspapers—and I am afraid 
that we have not been too clear in 
our own minds—that an exact and 
intimate and extensive knowledge of 
the raw materials with which he 
works—history, economics, sociolo- 
gy, psychology, science—is just as 
important as the word-instrument 
with which the journalist shapes his 
materials. 

The other reason is, to speak very 
bluntly, that our graduates haven’t 
been good enough. They haven’t 
been sufficiently superior to the 
bright high school boy, or the ener- 
getic copy boy, or the thoroughly 
grounded graduate of a general col- 
lege course to make imperative their 
employment over these others. 

Does there exist a journalistic or- 
ganization capable of setting up spe- 
cifications as to the quality of serv- 
ice to be expected of journalists and 
to chastise malpractitioners who vio- 
late those standards? A sufficient 
answer is given to this question by 
a mere reading of the list of exist- 
ing journalistic organizations. The 
American Newspaper Publishers as- 
sociation—no, because it is primarily 
a business organization of business 
executives. The National Editorial 
Association—no, for the same rea- 
son. The American Society of News- 
paper Editors—no, because it is a 
too limited and a too highly select- 
ed group. The American Newspaper 
Guild — possibly. The American 
Press Society—possibly. Sigma Del- 
ta Chi—possibly. By saying “pos- 
sibly” to three organizations, I do 
not mean that they are now func- 
tioning as professional societies— 
merely that they might, conceivably, 
be made so to function. But actu- 
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ally we have no professional or- 
ganization of journalists, and we 
have therefore no universally sub- 
scribed-to standards of professional 
service, no standards of economic 
return for professional service (al- 
though the Guild is working effect- 
ively in that area), no machinery for 
curbing malpractice, no standards of 
requirement for recruits to the ranks, 
except the ones that we teachers 
have developed and have not been 
too successful in imposing on the 
business. 

From the point of view of society, 
which is the ultimate employer of 
the journalist, we have to confess 
that it has not evidenced any eager 
desire to pay for the journalist’s 
services at a rate high enough to at- 
tract and hold men of superior 
ability. It does, I think, accord to 
journalists considerable prestige and 
is ready to increase that form of 
reward as fast as journalism itself 
is worthy of it. 

So the pros and cons tremble in 
the balance. It is conceivable that 
a little weight—the product of 
sound and independent thinking, of 
far-sighted planning—can bear down 
that side of the scales which con- 
tains the raw materials of a journal- 
istic profession. 


HAT can we, teachers of jour- 

nalism, do about it? The temp- 
tation is to profess a weakness which 
can do nothing. But in three re- 
spects at least we have strength. 
We have the opportunity to im- 
press our point of view on many 
young men and women who, as the 
years go by, will be workers in jour- 
nalism. We, more than any other 
group in journalism, have the ma- 





terials and the techniques for the 
impartial research which must un- 
derlie any considered and stable 
program. And we, more than any 
other group in journalism, from the 
very fact that we are to a degree 
withdrawn from competitive pres- 
sures, have the chance to be the 
formulators of the basic philosophy 
of journalism. 

Drawing upon these strengths, it 
seems to me that we can do these 
things in the direction of establish- 
ing a professional status for jour- 
nalism: 

1. We can throw our weight be- 
hind any movement that looks to- 
ward the improvement of the econ- 
omic condition of journalistic work- 
ers. We can do this legitimately on 
the absolutely sound theory that a 
service of the social value of jour- 
nalism should draw to itself a su- 
perior personnel—and the first step 
to that end is attractive economic 
rewards. 

2. We can develop, even more 
energetically than we have in the 
past, a research program aimed at 
discovering, evaluating and eluci- 
dating the social function of journal- 
ism. We can afford, I think, to pass 
by the many attractive trivialities 
of research, and bore into the moth- 
er lode of what the journalistic 
function is, how it works, what are 
journalism’s short-comings and how 
it can be better adjusted to the 
service demanded of it. 

8. We can recognize that journal- 
ism is a technique operating upon 
raw materials of solid knowledge. 
And with this recognition we can 
construct more solid curricula, curri- 
cula which give scant attention to 
technical trifles and emphasize 
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eternally that journalism is good 
writing and thorough knowing. 

4. We can refuse to graduate 
young men and women who do not 
measure up in ability to the stand- 
ards upon which a profession must 
insist. Only by so doing can we, in 
the long run, demonstrate the 
utility of professional training. 

5. We can encourage the develop- 
ment of any organization that gives 


promise of performing the functions 
of a professional society. 

6. We can, individually and 
through our associations, formulate 
and give voice to fundamental jour- 
nalistic policy, to a professional 
ethic, to needed legislation — to a 
professional philosophy which, sec- 
ond only to advantageous economic 
rewards, is prerequisite to a pro- 
fessional status for journalism. 





Political Journalism— 
A British View 


(Continued from page 11) 
replaced with competence — these 
things are taken now as a matter 
of course. We have won them for 
ourselves through the struggles, 
sometimes the bloody struggles, of 
the past. 

We may have to fight for them 


again. Of this I am absolutely con- 
vinced: that unless we make it 
known beyond question that we are 
prepared if necessary to fight for 
them again, another great struggle 
for democracy is an evitable and 
grave event of the not very distant 
future. 
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Journauist’s Wire. By Lilian T. 
Mowrer. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company. 1937. viiit+414 
pp. $3.50. 


ILIAN T. MOWRER’S auto- 
biography through twenty-odd 
exciting, eventful years is also an in- 
timate study of Edgar Ansel Mow- 
rer, famous American foreign cor- 
respondent, and a delightful picture 
of two intellectual, congenial com- 
panions sharing adventures, memo- 
ries and friends around the world. 
Included in the family picture is 
Diana Jane who, when asked con- 
cerning her fatherland, replies un- 
sentimentally, “I am registered at 
the American Consulate in Rome,” 
and who, like her mother, is “broken 
in to a journalistic existence, the es- 
sence of which is the unexpected, 
the improvised and the hurried.” 
There are astute pen pictures, too, 
of great world figures in art, litera- 
ture, religion, statesmanship and in- 
ternational politics — pictures that 
only a clever, observant woman with 
the saving grace of humor could 
have drawn. There is Lloyd George 
at the height of his career, an amaz- 
ingly vital figure with a personal 
magnetism that he turned on or off 
like an electric light, who habitually 
received newspaper men at tea-time 
although no one had tea except him- 
self. When anyone asked him em- 
barrassing questions he would slowly 
stir his tea, take a large bite of 
plum cake, masticate slowly, wipe 
his lips carefully and be ready with 
a witty answer. There is Mussolini 
in pre-World War days, a “stocky, 
pop-eyed man with a lot of chin and 
most decisive gestures.” 
Intensely interested in politics 
throughout these years of meeting 





socially and journalistically the lead- 
ers of Europe, Mrs. Mowrer has 
studied trends and gone deep into 
whys and wherefores, and she gives 
her views on movements, parties and 
persons that have brought about 
such developments in Central Eu- 
rope and in Russia. She gives high- 
lights of the work and status of 
women in Italy, Turkey, Albania, 
Germany and Russia. There is a 
dramatic description of life in Ven- 
ice during the World War, especially 
when that city was bombed. 

In Italy “the classics are very 
close” and Mrs. Mowrer delighted 
in searching out the historic spots 
connected with literature, drama 
and mythology of olden days. Along 
with political, industrial and inter- 
national trends, she sees and appre- 
ciates the beauty and history of 
countries she lives in. She and Ed- 
gar Mowrer are partners in work 
and pleasures. They help one an- 
other to see and understand con- 
temporary problems. They mingle 
with other creative artists, thinkers 
and leaders in contemporary world 
history, and the book is filled with 
names (with an index carefully list- 
ing them) and tales of them. 

When they were married in 1916, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mowrer went to Italy 
where Edgar was special correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Daily News. 
Eight years they called Italy home, 
then they moved to Germany to see 
that country carefully moulded to 
Nazi principles. “Nowhere have I 
had such lovely friends as in Ger- 
many,” writes Mrs. Mowrer. “Look- 
ing back on it all is like seeing some- 
one you love go mad—and do horri- 
ble things.” Because of his book, 
“Germany Puts the Clock Back,” 
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published just before Hitler came 
into administrative power, Edgar 
Mowrer was held in disrepute by the 
Nazis and was finally recalled from 
Germany by his paper because Ger- 
man leaders refused to guarantee his 
personal safety so long as he refused 
to submit to censorship of his writ- 
ings. 

Life has not been what Edgar and 
Lilian Mowrer had planned for 
themselves, serene years of study 
and teaching; but no reader of this 
book could doubt the fascination 
and joy in these years. “For a jour- 
nalist these days knows no tran- 
quillity,” concludes the author. “Al- 
ways he is called upon to give just a 
little more of himself than he can 
really spare, continually to be on 
the alert. For it is not enough to 
‘get the story’; you must recognize 
which stories you dare forget. I do 
not know a good correspondent in 
the foreign field who does not ‘work 
on his nerves,’ nor one who would 
willingly change his profession for 
any other. And we wives sit around 
in strange countries, waiting till the 
assignment is finished and our men 
come home. Often alone when we 
most need comfort, always unsure 
of tomorrow’s plans. . . . The suit- 
cases are hardly unpacked but they 
must be dragged out again; the wel- 
come has not died on our lips and 
we must whisper goodbye. Then the 
old excitement flares, there is the 
rush to get everything ready; al- 
ways improvising and adapting, al- 
ways working against time. . . but 
as Paul (Mowrer) prophesied to me 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
we don’t have a dull life.” 

Sara Lockwoop WiLL1AMs 
Washington University 


Five Years Deap. By Bernard Falk. 
London: Hutchinson. 1987. 377 
pp. 18s. 


Tus Is My Lirs. By Vernon Bart- 
lett. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1987. $31 pp. 12s. 6 d. 


R. FALK hates the way jour- 
nalists are kept out of the 
news while thousands of nobodies 
are paraded before the popular gaze. 
He confesses to “violent anger” when 
he reads the tittle-tattle of film 
“stars,” who are not to be compared 
in point of intelligence or many- 
sided personality to the majority of 
newspaper men. “Five Years Dead” 
attempts to balance the score. 
How many pleasant hours Mr. 
Falk must have spent in Fleet Street 
“pubs” accumulating this anecdot- 
age with his pint of beer! How la- 
boriously he must have run through 
his diaries of thirty-five years spent 
within a stone’s throw of Ludgate 
Circus! There emerges a patchwork 
of tales, an unrelated pot-pourri 
that fills many pages in his volume. 
But there are also so many inter- 
esting disclosures of how great news- 
papers were lost or acquired, how 
proprietors and editors decided upon 
policies, what ambitions or whims 
actuated these Fleet Street pashas, 
that it is clear Mr. Falk enjoys the 
confidences of many of them. When 
he records the results of his conver- 
sations with his friends the press 
lords, he is writing newspaper his- 
tory. The hundreds of anecdotes 
may tickle the laity, but the more 
serious and solid chapters enrich our 
understanding of the springs that 
moved Northcliffe, Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere. 
For this reviewer, of most com- 
pelling interest are Beaverbrook’s 
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bitter confession of a fatal misstep 
in accepting a peerage; the account 
of Lord Southwood’s rise to the con- 
trol of Odhams, a story that seems 
like a saga in post-bellum industrial 
America; and the relationship of 
Northcliffe and Geoffrey Dawson, 
editor of The Times. 

Most journalists who ever worked 
for Northcliffe lionize him in their 
own recollections and Falk, who was 
once editor of the Sunday Dispatch, 
is no exception. The author’s en- 
comiums are not extravagant, as 
witness the following: 

Let not the reader run away with 
the idea that Lord Northcliffe’s na- 
tural genius was only suited to big 
circulation newspapers. His mind 
was capable of adapting itself to 
the spirit and technique of any 
class of newspaper. 

Northcliffe’s extraordinary success 
in lifting The Times from a pitiful 
circulation to 200,000 readers, with- 
out sacrificing the quality and “per- 
sonality” of the paper, leaves an in- 
delible impression of the range of 
his ability. No single chapter of 
“Five Years Dead” is devoted to 
Northcliffe, yet, possibly without 
meaning to, Falk makes his former 
chief the hero of the book. 


* * * 


Vernon Bartlett now joins the in- 
creasing number of foreign corres- 
pondents who have published re- 
citals of their careers. He has had 
an exciting time as a journalist, 
gained a great following as a B.B.C. 
broadcaster on foreign affairs, and 
served as an official of the League. 
Today his diplomatic dispatches are 
read by those who take in the Lon- 
don News Chronicle. 

“This Is My Life” is franker on 
its personal side than any other of 





the “lives’”— and more humorous. 
Blunderings in quest of news, fears, 
and forebodings, and the predica- 
ments in which he has been involved, 
are recalled by the author. 

Bartlett wastes no time explaining 
why he can “tell all,” since he 
doesn’t have to put up with the cen- 
sorship, to displease which would 
cost him his job—the defect of some 
of the other best-sellers, Lyon’s vol- 
ume, which is now sweeping Britain, 
included. Nor does he make it ap- 
pear that gathering of news in a 
foreign capital is all colorful adven- 
ture, devoid of hum-drum and rou- 
tine, another failing common to the 
“confessions.” 

While he lacks Whitaker’s fervor 
and Edgar Mowrer’s indignation, his 
liberalism is unquestioned. In the 
World Review, of which he is editor, 
he prints explosive stuff that this 
reviewer has not seen in any Lon- 
don national paper and which must 
make Foreign Office officials shud- 
der frequently when they glance 
through its pages. 

Raps D. Cassy 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


BrisBaNneE: A Canpip Broarapuy. 
By Oliver Carlson. New York: 
Stackpole Sons. 1937. 378 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


N this life-story of a man who 

achieved great personal success, 
notoriety and money in journalism 
and real estate, the author contrasts 
his career and ideals with those of 
his father. Albert Brisbane was an 
idealist and dreamer; he was self- 
effacing; he neglected his private af- 
fairs and his family; since he was a 
reformer he was not personally 
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esteemed by the successful business 
men of his day. 

His son, educated until the age of 
eighteen in private schools in the 
United States, France and Germany, 
was dominating and aggressive. He 
contrasted the idealism preached in 
his home with the realities outside. 
He came to prefer the esteem of 
business leaders to inner satisfac- 
tions, and he exhibited an acquisi- 
tiveness which he explained as being 
directed toward assuring himself 
that his children should not know 
deprivation. 

The subject is not very good 
biographical material, but Mr. Carl- 
son (who collaborated with Ernest 
Sutherland Bates in “Hearst: Lord 
of San Simeon”) makes the most of 
it. Brisbane emerges as one of the 
most important mediocrities of the 
time. He wrote his own opinions and 
Hearst’s opinions for the Hearst 
newspapers; but Hearst sometimes 
threw Brisbane’s opinions out. Al- 
though Brisbane’s erudition was 
great, his reading was limited almost 
entirely to eighteenth and nineteenth 
century writers; it reflected out- 
moded concepts in science, history, 
and philosophy. But Brisbane had 
tremendous energy: he wrote edi- 
torials for morning and evening 
newspapers seven days a week and 
dictated in bed his last editorial 
column only a few hours before his 
death. 

The book will be very helpful in 
classes in the history of American 
journalism because it narrates a 
great deal about the idealistic ed- 
itors of the “golden age” who were 
interested in Fourierism and the 
Brook Farm project. It also supplies 
additional data on the development 


of yellow journalism and of Hearst 
World War policies. 

Cutton R. Buss 
Stanford University 


* * * 


CORRESPONDENT IN Spain. By Ed- 
ward H. Knoblaugh. London and 
New York: Sheed & Ward. 1987. 
xii+-238 pp. $2.50. 


N one sense the author of this 
book is merely a corroborating 

witness to the stark tragedy of 
modern war and to the futility of 
attempting to report a war objec- 
tively. “Shells whine, bombs crash 
and sunny little towns and villages 
are ground into bloody dust.” Able 
correspondents scuttle around at- 
tempting to develop broad patterns 
out of localized observations and ex- 
periences. 

Mr. Knoblaugh had the advan- 
tage, however, of reporting the Civil 
War for eight months after serving 
more than three years as a corre- 
spondent in Spain. He knew the 
leading personalities in Spanish pub- 
lic life, he witnessed the unfolding 
of the political situation which led 
to “war’s crimson pall,” and he re- 
ported the periodic disorders which 
were preliminaries to the main bout. 
Knoblaugh was in a position to re- 
late the Civil War to situations 
which preceded it. 

Most of the book is taken up with 
an “inside” story of the conflict. 
The author served only on the Loy- 
alist side. He is frankly critical of 
policies, personalities, inter-party 
quarrels and propaganda techniques 
of the Loyalists. The latter, he be- 
lieves, can win only with foreign in- 
tervention. The Government army 
lacks offensive power. It has made 
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“not a single important advance,” 
and it “does not seem probable that 
the Loyalists, so divided, can hope 
to initiate any important military 
action.” 

Chapters X, XIII and XIV deal 
specifically with the correspondents’ 
problems. Knoblaugh credits the 
Government with the development 
of an extremely efficient propagan- 
da machine, and presents a running 
account of the growth of Spanish 
censorship. Correspondents must 
not ignore an imposing list of ta- 
boos. Efforts to speed up transmis- 
sion of news and to circumvent cen- 
sorship have led to imaginative 
“eye-witness” accounts, to the pre- 
mature release from London of a 
graphic description of the Insur- 
gent “capture” of Madrid, and to 
the usual crop of atrocity stories, 
some true and some false. He quotes 
one correspondent who remarked: 
“It’s just like throwing our stories 
out the window. We never get to 
see what we write in print.” 

Few correspondents are deported. 
Several, like William Carney of the 
New York Times, were harassed 
until they left Loyalist territory. 
Others accepted the flattery and 
privileges given to foreign writers 
who codperate with the Govern- 
ment. The author constantly ran 
afoul of the censors. He asserts that, 
after a stray bullet crashed into his 
lodgings and after he had been 
warned by a friend that an “acci- 
dent” might happen to him, he left 
the country. 

Knoblaugh’s picture of Loyalist 
Spain is ugly and somewhat disgust- 
ing. Perhaps recent events have re- 
futed his estimate of the Govern- 
ment’s offensive power. Likely the 
stories of atrocities, propaganda and 





censorship can be duplicated on the 
Insurgent side. Boiled down, the 
story shows again what readers have 
suspected for some time—that mod- 
ern war is hell for anyone within 
bombing distance, and that each 
war seems to be more bestial than 
the last. 


* * * 


In 1937. By A. C. Eurich and E. C. 
Wilson. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1938. x-+-523 pp. 
$2.50. 


EW assignments for the rewrite 

man would be more difficult 
than that of condensing and re-en- 
livening a year’s news. The mate- 
rials of such a year-end summary 
are too old to be news, except in a 
loose sense; they are too recent to 
afford the amusing contrasts be- 
tween the present and “Only Yes- 
terday” or “Our Times.” Some his- 
tory lies in the mass, but those who 
try to depict it too soon may dis- 
cover that, working in a hall of 
laughing mirrors, they are unable 
to maintain proper perspective. A 
few incidents of the year may be 
worth recounting just for the tell- 
ing, if the narrator can command 
sufficient gusto. 

Daily newspapers have attempt- 
ed, with varying success, for many 
years to utilize annual reviews. In- 
sofar as such summaries merely list 
chronologically the more important 
happenings, they make lively read- 
ing only for statisticians. The re- 
writer must select well and revivify 
his “twice told tale.” 

Surprisingly well animated, this 
work presents “the major and sig- 
nificant trends of the year” in a 
readable style, after the pattern of 
“In 1936.” The organization resem- 
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bles that of a news magazine’s table 
of contents. Approximately two- 
fifths of the space is devoted to na- 
tional and two-fifths to internation- 
al affairs, leaving about ninety 
pages for “Literature and the Arts,” 
sports, death and disaster. Appropri- 
ately, two of the world’s most en- 
grossing stories, the Sino-Japanese 
war and the proposed reorganization 
of the Supreme Court, lead the two 
main sections. The collection in- 
cludes, besides big news, some less 
spectacular stories which received 
scant attention in the daily press. 

Along with an excess of “battles” 
and “fights” (“a smashing, bruising 
fight between the tradition of checks 
and balances and a newer theory 
...), one notices such statements 
as these: “. . . many churches were 
content to dawdle in dales of holy 
debauchery”; “the Asiatic tinderbox 
burst into crackling explosion”; 
“steel was staggering”; “not since 
1907 had the business curve shot 
down so precipitous a toboggan 
slide”; “checking the varieties of 
ways in which tired old hearts grind 
to a stop.” In general, such striving 
for effect seems somewhat overdone, 
but not enough to mar the work 
materially. 

Incidentally, one must admit sur- 
prise at the estimate placed upon 
Lovell Thompson’s review of a 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue. This 
“high spot of book criticism” was 
the “most communicative, least con- 
cerned with form, most concerned 
with matter, enough concerned with 
the reviewer’s principles, esthetic 
and philosophical. All other book 
reviews paled by comparison.” After 
re-reading Mr. Thompson’s bizarre 
piece in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (April 3, 1937), one 


wonders whether that critic himself 
would call the thing book criticism. 
As general criticism, would his ar- 
ticle not have fitted into Harper's, 
Nation, or New Republic as well as 
into a journal devoted primarily to 
book reviewing? 

This work by Eurich and Wilson 
supplies a desirable coherence of 
news and views. It would clarify for 
hurried readers, if they could be 
attracted by such a volume, many 
accounts which they perused all too 
hurriedly in the newspapers and 
magazines of 1937. 

Georce E. Simmons 
Tulane University 


* om * 


THe Mornine Post, 1772-1937. 
Portrait of a Newspaper. By Wil- 
frid Hindle. London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1987. 
xi+260 pp. 7s. 6d. 


HIS compact little volume was 

written as a memorial to the 
passing of a newspaper which for 
150 years was regarded as a great 
national institution in England. The 
book presents economically and sub- 
stantially the history of the Morning 
Post from its inception in 1772 to 
its merger with Lord Camrose’s 
Daily Telegraph on October 1, 1937. 
The author has delineated the evo- 
lution of the Post from its begin- 
ning as a commercial venture for 
advertising revenue, undertaken by 
a company of twelve leading men in 
London, to its position of arch- 
Toryism and of outspoken editorial 
independence and its more recent 
circulation decline in the face of 
commercialized journalism. Public 
men like Pitt, Palmerston and Dis- 
raeli live in the pages of this book, 
as do men of letters like Dr. John- 
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son, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Meredith, Hardy and Kipling, all 
of whom wrote for the Post. 

In its first year the Morning Post 
became an advertising success, run- 
ning to more than 50 per cent ad- 
vertising in its fifth issue. Part of 
this success was due to the sensa- 
tional editorial methods of the first 
editor, Sir Henry Bate Dudley, born 
Henry Bate, who was vicar, jour- 
nalist, duellist, dramatist, pugilist, 
art critic, breeder of greyhounds, 
and who was dubbed “the fighting 
parson.” But in its last year this 
survivor of Victorian respectability, 
the “most English of English news- 
papers,” whose literary and intel- 
lectual individuality made it one of 
the world’s great editorial personal- 
ities, operated with a loss of more 
than $150,000. 

The Post’s motto was “Indepen- 
dent of Everyone and Everything.” 
Its independence was pursued in an 
aristocratic “be damned to you!” 
manner which drew readers and ad- 
mirers in the nineteenth century but 
did not hold them in the twentieth. 

The circulation and advertising 
decline began at the close of World 
War. During the past five years 
Lord Camrose, one of the Berry 
brothers, lured 400,000 “quality” 
readers to his Daily Telegraph by 
methods of substantial appeal, while 
J. S. Elias with Odhams’ Daily 
Herald and Lord Beaverbrook with 
his Daily Express were swinging al- 
most 4,500,000 “mass” readers to 
their popular and sensational news- 
papers. Camrose undoubtedly dam- 
aged the Post most. Then he bought 
it and killed it. 

But to its last day the Post main- 
tained its editorial vigor and its 
independence, even though its 


financial sustenance was insufficient. 
It refused to the end to give in to 
popularized methods of tempting 
readers or to the lively devices of 
the somewhat conservative Berry 
brothers. Today The Times, with its 
190,000 circulation, is the last re- 
fuge in London of Tory political 
and intellectual aristocracy. 

The passing of the Morning Post 
is referred to by the author of this 
excellent book as follows: 

“... To hear that it had been 
bought was, as one commentator 
remarked at the time, as if one had 
heard that a passer-by, seeing the 
Albert Memorial, had said: ‘I like 
that. I'll buy it.’ . . . To hear of its 
disappearance was to hear of the 
disappearance of a part of the Eng- 
land that had been and, it seemed, 
would be for ever more.” 

Revet R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


* * * 


CurIsTOPHER MarLtowe: Toe Man 
iv His True. By John Bakeless. 
New York: William Morrow & 
Company. 1937. viii + 404 pp. 
$3.75. 


HIS should be accepted as the 

definitive book on Marlowe for 
a long time. It brings together the 
Marlowe scholarship of a consider- 
able group who have been piling up 
bits of material relating to the fiery 
Elizabethan genius for many years, 
and it adds some important discov- 
eries by Dr. Bakeless himself. The 
whole is presented in pleasant prose, 
with an eye for picturesqueness, and 
with convincing authority. It is a 
far more readable book than that of 
Prof. C. F. Tucker Brooke, pub- 
lished several years ago, and has a 
good many facts to add to that 
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work; and it is a much more impor- 
tant book than George Cronyn’s 
“Mermaid Tavern: Kit Marlowe’s 
Story,” of last year. 

Of special interest to journalists 
are the sections dealing with plays 
by Marlowe founded on news pam- 
phlets and such ephemerae of the 
press during the early Elizabethan 
period. Readers of the JourNALISM 
QuaRTERLY will recall Dr. Bakeless’ 
article on the sources of “The Mas- 
sacre of Paris” in the number for 
March, 1937. 

The author is assistant professor 
in the School of Journalism at New 
York University. His Marlowe re- 
searches have extended over many 
years; they were recently brought to 
a kind of completion by fruitful in- 
vestigation in many English reposi- 
tories of manuscript records, pur- 
sued by means of a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship. It is understood that other 
works dealing with the Marlovian 
scene in Canterbury, Cambridge and 
London are to be expected from Dr. 
Bakeless. 

Frank Lutuer Mort 
State University of Iowa 


* * * 


Dusk or Empire. By Wythe Wil- 
liams. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1937. xix+325 pp. 
$3.00. 


R. WILLIAMS $ssubtitles his 

book “the decline of Europe 
and the rise of the United States, 
as observed by a foreign correspond- 
ent in a quarter century of service.” 
A book with such a subtitle might 
turn out to be a searching treatise 
in political science, heavy on anal- 
ysis of international affairs and 
light on journalistic anecdote. 


But Mr. Williams has reversed 
the proportions. He opens with his 
discovery that his European vaca- 
tion in 1910 had turned into a for- 
eign correspondent’s job for his pa- 
per, the New York World; and from 
1910 through his change to the 
Paris bureau of the New York 
Times, to the London Daily Mail, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
—in 1927—back to the Times he 
makes his story one heavy with 
journalistic adventure to delight a 
newspaper man’s or a lay reader’s 
heart. Not Gunther, nor Miller nor 
any of the other foreign corre- 
spondents, has managed to cram 
more newspaper anecdote or more 
big names into his pages. 

And his tales of pre-War London 
and Paris, of the War itself, of 
Europe and especially Geneva after 
the War are vibrant and utterly 
alive. Their high selectivity and the 
human warmth of Mr. Williams’ 
style and observation make them 
revealing and fascinating pictures 
of the life of a man who was from 
the start one of the standouts 
among American foreign correspond- 
ents. 

They are not without the quality 
of shedding considerable posterior 
light on the significance of events 
from 1914 to the middle twenties. 
But it is only in the last third of 
the book that Mr. Williams begins 
to give his attention less to anec- 
dote and more to a pulling together 
of the many threads whose spin- 
ning he watched. His closing chap- 
ters, dealing with the failure of 
Briand and Stresemann, the world 
disarmament conference and the 
other major international events of 
the last ten years, help to point up 
his argument. 








« 
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It is a pity that the book might 
not have appeared before the mar- 
ket was glutted with correspondents’ 
confessions; for it would probably 
have been on best-seller lists for 
many months had it preceded rath- 
er than followed. It is one of the 
most interesting of all of them. 


* * & 


NaTionaAL ALMANAC AND YEAR- 
Book. Edited by Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall. Chicago: National Sur- 
vey and Sales Corporation. 1938. 
960 pp. 


HE distinctive characteristic of 

this book, designed for distribu- 
tion by newspapers, is the effort 
which has been made to correlate 
the mass of material which it con- 
tains and to add explanation and 
meaning to contemporary data of 
events and human activities. It is 
a successor to the Chicago Daily 
News Almanac and Year Book. 

In several respects the volume is 
an innovation among almanacs. In- 
formation is classified under thirty 
main divisions. Sources of impor- 
tant data are given. Social, eco- 
nomic and political implications are 
brought out in brief interpretative 
sketches accompanying the statis- 
tics. Thus about twenty pages are 
devoted to criminology and _ pen- 
ology, another section deals with 
transportation and communication 
and various subdivisions seek to 
supply backgrounds for such sub- 
jects as supreme court decisions, 
standards of living, public health, 
labor problems and foreign govern- 
mental structures. Special data, of 
regional interest, are presented in 
the Midwestern and New England 
editions. 


Instead of dumping a mass of 
statistics between two book covers, 
the compilers actually have done 
an intelligent and purposeful job 
of editing. 


* * = 


Tue WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. 
By Leo C. Rosten. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1937. xx+436 pp. $3.00. 


HIS diligent, but pedestrian, at- 

tempt to give “a picture, an an- 
alysis, and an interpretation” of 
Washington newspaper correspond- 
ents is not to be disregarded on the 
ground of its obvious shortcomings. 
The author has done an honest job, 
handicapped by too few facts for 
his purpose and too many facts for 
him to digest. It is even to be doubt- 
ed whether he understands some of 
the information he received. The 
book itself is a careful and detailed 
account of the routine involved in 
covering Washington; it adds, with 
comments, some of doubtful sound- 
ness, chapters on news sources, so- 
cial contacts, the influence of pres- 
sure groups (including the publisher- 
employer), the psychology of the 
correspondents and so on, with many 
appendices, including analytical ta- 
bles, some of them curious, based on 
two questionnaires filled in by a sur- 
prisingly large and agreeable group 
of the press corps membership. 

All the facts and deductions ac- 
quired by Mr. Rosten are inevitably 
conditioned by his conclusions, which 
are these: newspapers get the type 
of reporting which they encourage; 
publishers get the kind of Washing- 
ton correspondents that they de- 
serve; and the public receives Wash- 
ington correspondence of a charac- 
ter which newspaper publishers, and 
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ultimately they alone, make possi- 
ble. This is a discouraging contrast 
to his opening reference to “report- 
ers who are at the heart of the 
opinion-making process”; a notion 
that seems futile when “control over 
the dissemination of the information 

. . is exercised by men [publishers] 
who often recognize no social re- 
sponsibility, and who may manipu- 
late what is almost a public agency 
for the sake of private ends.” 

It would seem from this that the 
study might begin with the pub- 
lishers and the pattern of newspaper 
each produces, from which one might 
move logically to the correspondent, 
with the influences and necessities of 
his situation clearly understood. 
Generalizations in the owner field 
are misleading. 

Mr. Rosten finds the Washington 
correspondents, in general, well-pre- 
pared, by education and experience, 
for their tasks; intelligent and re- 
sourceful; hard-working and honest 
within the conditions imposed by 
the home office; satisfied with their 
vocation; relatively well-paid and 
more or less privileged. He finds 
they select as the better newspapers 
precisely those any experienced jour- 
nalist or reader would select; they 
are likewise normal in identifying 
unreliable papers; and normal in 
their choice of supplementary maga- 
zine reading. He regrets their lack 
of preparation in economics and so- 
cial sciences, but overlooks, possibly, 
the assimilative capacity of the 
trained correspondent, the availabil- 
ity of expert advisers, and the fact 
that any intelligent man may under- 
stand the fundamentals of econom- 
ics without being an economist; and 
presumably he is a better objective 
critic for that reason. 


There is clear conviction in the 
author’s mind that the general atti- 
tude of newspapers is conservative, 
although he suspects many of the 
correspondents of latent liberalism; 
and there is an implicit rebuke to 
the newspapers and correspondents 
for not marching more closely in 
step with new adventures. He may 
or may not perceive that, as a rule, 
great newspapers refresh their lib- 
eralism by periodical moulting of 
their conservative feathers. 

At times Mr. Rosten goes some 
distance from his Washington theme, 
and explores the whole newspaper, 
including advertising and circula- 
tion, with somewhat pontifical gener- 
alities, many of them naive. It may, 
for example, be true, as he says, that 
increased circulation is valued “pri- 
marily” because it raises advertising 
rates. But there are a surprising 
number of publishers and editors 
who measure it in terms of reader 
confidence, a factor not evaluated in 
these pages. He is occasionally un- 
able to avoid contradicting himself, 
because his information is in differ- 
ent compartments and he has lost 
control of his theme. 

He states that news “‘is essentially 
a departure from the normal.” But 
the weather, normal or abnormal, is 
news. Colonel Nelson of the Kansas 
City Star believed the Bible to be 
news and, judging from one of Mr. 
Rosten’s case-record analyses, it is 
news yet to most of the Washington 
correspondents who, however, enjoy 
(he finds) congenial home lives and 
are agreeable about raising children. 
It is to be questioned whether the 
newspaper man “covers riots, civil 
wars, or financial cataclysms with 
professional indifference.” 

Would it be too fair to sum up 
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the corps thus—some of the items 
doubtless being in Mr. Rosten’s 
mind, even if not in the book? The 
average Washington correspondent 
is a realist at work, and an idealist 
in his spare time. He is sent to 
Washington to give his paper dis- 
tinction and identity. He serves an 
employer who needs a coherent po- 
litical philosophy which must em- 
brace not only Washington, but the 
state capital, the county building 
and the city hall. In the end, the 
“conditions” deriving from central 
responsibility will affect the corres- 
pondent more than his psychological 
problem as suggested by the Sibling 
pattern or by the income bracket of 
his father while the correspondent 
was in school. 

The material in Mr. Rosten’s book 
is too valuable to ignore but might 
confuse a reader who did not have 
available corrective material, by ex- 
perience or precept. 

Cyrm ArTHUR PLAYER 
Flint Journal 


* * * 


PEoPLE AND Print. By Douglas 
Waples. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1937. xvi+228 pp. 
$1.50. 


HIS book is one of a series of 

thirteen monographs sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, through a committee headed by 
Dr. William F. Ogburn, to stimulate 
research into the effects of the de- 
pression on various social institu- 
tions. The author, Dr. Waples, who 
is professor of educational method in 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, is already 
known for his “What People Want 
to Read About” (American Library 
Association and University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1931). At the time he 
was asked to undertake this further 
study, he had just completed a large 
body of statistical data on the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of reading matter during the 
years 1929-35, and this appears for 
the first time in the present volume. 

“People and Print” will be valu- 
able to teachers and students of 
journalism, however, not so much 
for its information on reading dur- 
ing the depression as for its outlines 
of problems that confront the news- 
paper and its suggestions of possi- 
bilities that might be realized by 
collaborative research. In classifying 
the different academic, institutional, 
and commercial groups that have in- 
terests in the field of reading, Dr. 
Waples places schools and depart- 
ments of journalism among the 
“fields that contribute less than they 
receive.” When his analysis of such 
pressing research questions as the 
following is considered, it probably 
will be admitted that there is con- 
siderable justification for his charge: 

(1) How was depression news han- 
dled separately in the news pages, the 
editorial columns and the financial 
pages, and how would the three ver- 
sions, as appearing annually in several 
selected papers, compare? 

(2) What have been the effects of 
the depression in widening the gap of 
interests between publishers and their 
editorial employees, and what are the 
visible effects of this growing division 
upon the presentation of news? 

(3) How far have the changes in 
the content of newspapers during the 
last years coincided with the changing 
moods of their readers, who, according 
to Dr. Waples’ hypothesis, have been 
successively “non-critical,” “partisan” 
and “highly critical”? 

Much of the information con- 
tained in Dr. Waples’ newspaper ta- 
bles, and at least tentative answers 
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to some of his questions, have since 
been provided by Dr. Alfred M. 
Lee’s encyclopedic volume, “The 
Daily Newspaper in the United 
States,” but few will challenge his 
assertion that “the rich acres of 
newspaper files,” when considered in 
relation to the changing interest of 
readers, remain “virgin fields for the 
student to cultivate.” With the “con- 
spicuous exceptions” of Dr. George 
Gallup and Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, 
the author contends, “students of 
journalism have shown little interest 
to date in the development of sim- 
pler techniques for the accurate de- 
scription of newspaper reading by 
groups.” 

The preface credits William Wein- 
field, working in consultation with 
Dean Malcolm M. Willey of the 
University of Minnesota, with sup- 
plying the facts and much of the 
discussion concerning the newspaper. 
Dr. Waples’ enthusiasm over further 
studies to find out “who reads what 
and why” does “inflame the imagin- 
ation,” and one may safely predict 
that, with the rapid growth of grad- 
uate research in journalism, his book 
will be the starting point for a num- 
ber of master’s and doctor’s theses. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 


* * * 


Canters De La Presse. Revue 
trimestrielle de l'Institut de Sci- 
ence de la Presse de l'Université 
de Paris. Paris: Librairie du Re- 
cueil Sirey. January-March, 1938. 
188 pp. 25 francs. 


HE Institut de Science de la 
Presse of the University of Paris 
was created last July by decree of 
the Minister of National Education. 


It began its work in the following 
September, and the first number of 
its quarterly review appeared in 
January. The editorial direction is 
in the care of a committee headed 
by G. Roussy, rector of the Univer- 
sity, but under the more immediate 
direction of B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch 
and Stephen Valot. 

Cahiers de la Presse is a hand- 
some periodical with large pages and 
wide margins, and its first number 
constitutes a volume of permanent 
value. 

The number begins with two brief 
articles by the directeurs which 
make it clear that the new Institut 
is analogous to the Deutsche Insti- 
tut fiir Zeitungskunde rather than 
to American schools and depart- 
ments of journalism; that is, it is 
dedicated to the study of journalism 
as a subject of investigation rather 
than to the preparation of journal- 
ists. A highly suggestive essay on 
problems and methods of the study 
of the press by Marc Jaryc is a 
feature of the present number. 

Among other contributions are an 
article on Masaryk as a journalist 
by the Czechoslovakian minister to 
France, Stefan Osuky; some notes 
on the mechanics of public opinion 
in the United States in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century 
(similar to the material of the Gro- 
lier Club volume) by Bernard Fay; 
short articles relating to the Swiss 
and Belgian press; a discussion of 
accords de presse by Georges Scelle, 
of the law faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Paris; and an article on 
l’Agence Havas by A. Chesnier du 
Chesne. 

Two of the most valuable and 
interesting contributions relate to 
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the work of France’s National Syn- 
dicate of Journalists. The first is 
by Georges Bourdon, the Syndi- 
cate’s president and the leader in 
its victories of recent years; here 
Bourdon gives the history of the 
organization. The second is by P. 
Grunebaum-Ballin, a well known 
lawyer who had an active part in 
drafting the law which he discusses 
—the section of the Labor Code 
defining the rights of journalists 
enacted in 1935. These two articles, 
taken together, are most enlighten- 
ing to the student of modern jour- 
nalists’ institutes and guilds. 

Seventy-two of the large pages of 
Cahiers are given to departments. 
There is a chronicle of the quarter 
which records the rise of paper 
prices, M. Blum’s conflict with the 
Syndicate of Journalists, and news 
items of press clubs and personnel, 
with a “Chronique Constitutionelle” 
dealing with the press and govern- 
ment in Ireland, Esthonia and Bra- 
zil. There is a department of science, 
education and documentation deal- 
ing with educational institutions 
(including the Paris School of Jour- 
nalism) and libraries. A department 
of notes and statistics is remark- 
able for an excellent summary of 
Miss Fitzler’s new work on the 
Fugger gazettes and an account of 
the libel action brought by Lord 
Camrose and his Daily Telegraph 
against the fascist Action. A depart- 
ment of documents is then followed 
by one of book reviews. 

All in all, Cahiers de la Presse is 
superior to any periodical ever at- 
tempted in this field. It is extra- 
ordinarily well balanced and sound. 

Frank Lutuer Morr 
State University of Iowa 


TypocraPHer’s Desk Manuva. By 
Eugene De Lopatecki. New York: 
The Ronald Press. 1987. viit+87 
pp. $3.50. 


HIS book deals with the typog- 

raphy of advertisements. Many 
other books in the past few years 
have dealt with the same subject. 
All have recognized that advertising 
typography is a utilitarian art. No 
one has claimed any lack of typo- 
graphic materials. It has been a 
question of how to use the avail- 
able materials so as to create an 
advertisement of maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

The principles of good typog- 
raphy have been adequately pre- 
sented many times. The results to 
be striven for in typography also 
have been stressed. However, it is 
one thing to point out an objective 
and quite another thing to tell 
specifically how to reach that objec- 
tive. 

Most persons can learn to do 
things by experience. A printer or 
advertising man can learn by exper- 
iment how to judge size and kind 
of type, how to fit copy and type 
together, what type faces will har- 
monize when used together. The 
fault one finds with the empirical 
method of learning is that it is so 
slow. 

The author of this book has un- 
dertaken the task of telling how to 
do these things. He has studied ad- 
vertising art in a scientific manner 
and he presents it in a scientific 
way. 

Nearly all the type faces on the 
market have been carefully meas- 
ured to find the set size of each. 
From these figures the number of 
units of each kind and size of type 
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has been figured and presented in 
tabular form. With the aid of this 
table and the formulas given any- 
one should be able to fit a given 
amount of copy to a given space in 
the advertisement in the correct 
size of type. 

Details of type design are pointed 
out. These show how one can learn 
to identify type faces. The innumer- 
able types produced by type found- 
ries and manufacturers of typeset- 
ting machines are classified into a 
few distinctive groups. Each of these 
types is given a numerical rating as 
to its tone value. This simplifies the 
problem of combining types so that 
correct harmony and the proper 
contrast will be obtained. 

E. T. Kerra 
Kansas State College 


* * * 


A Srupent’s JOURNALISM LaBorRa- 
tory. By Lambert Greenawalt. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1987 xvi+216 pp. $1.80. 


S a unit course this book is an 
adaptable one for beginners in 
high school or general college classes. 
It may be used in part or in its 
entirety. Supplementary reading is 
well guided through its liberal refer- 
ence lists concluding each chapter. 
Part I deals briefly with the origin 
and development of spoken and 
written language, and the evolution 
of the newspaper. Part II includes 
standards and principles of news 
and news writing, editorial writing, 
copyreading, headline writing, fea- 
ture writing, typography, proof- 
reading and makeup. Problems and 
exercises follow each discussion of 
standards and principles. Part III 
offers advanced exercises and prob- 
lems in journalistic technique. 


Of special value to journalism in- 
structors burdened with the check- 
ing of many papers is the “Manual 
for Teachers” accompanying the 
text. A system of definite scoring 
and relative evaluation of all unit 
exercises and tests is provided. The 
text also provides a chart making 
possible a recording of individual 
student progress. 

For beginners in journalism Part 
I and Part II of this laboratory 
book offer an instructor the greatest 
possibility of teaching assistance. 
Part III, presenting material for ad- 
vanced study, is too limited in 
scope to be of satisfactory service to 
those pursuing more than a semes- 
ter’s work in journalism. 

A bibliography, list of student 
publications, and classification of 
colleges offering courses in journal- 
ism are included in the appendix. 
These lists, although not complete 
and sometimes faulty, give a stu- 
dent an opportunity for investiga- 
tion, comparison and correspond- 
ence. 

The text does break new ground 
in approach, in method and, to a 
certain extent, in content. It may 
not satisfy all demands of a class 
text, but it merits consideration by 
the instructor planning class exer- 
cises and studies for beginners. 

Emi R. Newstranp 
West High School, Minneapolis 


* * * 


Write AND Speak Better. By Wil- 
liam G. Hoffman and Roy Davis. 
New York: Whittlesey House. 
1937. viii+437 pp. $3.00. 


R. Roy Davis, the nation’s most 
prolific and most profound 
authority on business English, and 
Prof. William G. Hoffman, author 
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of a number of successful textbooks 
on public speaking, merged their 
talents in “Write and Speak Better” 
and produced a volume designed to 
make Americans more graphic and 
more articulate. The result is a book 
which focuses attention upon the 
more common defects of correspon- 
dence, of sentence structure and of 
public speaking. 

The authors succeed in removing 
present obstacles to oral and writ- 
ten progress and leave the reader 
(presumably a student or business 
man) with a feeling that now he 
will be able to write and speak 
better. 

The book is valuable to newspa- 
per people because so very many 
competent reporters and editors are 
overwhelmed when they are asked 
“to speak a few words.” Teachers 
of journalism can easily recall their 
dismay when they observe the plat- 
form deficiencies of members of the 
profession who are invited to ad- 
dress undergraduates. 

The routine correspondence of 
these same persons, unless they 
have been incited to anger or indig- 
nation, is usually bromidic and un- 
inspired. A recent study of profes- 
sional correspondence by Dr. Davis 
won the journalists a position lower 
in the scale than that of physicians 
and placed them some distance from 
the league-leading fictioneers. If it 
makes you feel any better, members 
of the bar occupied last place in 
that study. 

The volume is valuable for class 
work and for collateral reading in 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism which offer no courses in corre- 
spondence and public speaking. The 
problems and exercises in the ap- 


pendix are challenging, well-con- 
ceived and, as they should be, in- 
structive. 

Max R. GrossMan 
Boston University 


* * * 


An ABC or Enecuisa Usaae. By H. 
A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
1937. 195 pp. $1.50. 


LTHOUGH “An A. B. C. of 
English Usage” is another 
volume in the long series of useful 
handbooks, it cannot be described 
as “just another.” In alphabetical 
order it explains most of the fre- 
quently misused words, common 
speech errors and troublesome idi- 
oms and grammatical principles 
that embarrass not only students 
but fairly competent speakers and 
writers. It carries a stimulating pre- 
face by H. S. Canby and concludes 
with a valuable list of words derived 
from names of persons and places. 
The small book is as convenient 
to use as any other of like manuals 
and is superior to many because of 
its exceptionally thorough and com- 
plete treatment of individual words 
and other annoying language ele- 
ments. Occasionally it includes in- 
formation that few of the best dic- 
tionaries take notice of. The reader 
is impressed by the generous num- 
ber of choice examples. With the 
principle underlying its approval or 
disapproval of points of usage few 
modern scholars will disagree; name- 
ly, that virtually any word or ex- 
pression is to be sanctioned if it 
seems to serve effective thought 
communication better than some- 
thing else that would do little more 
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than merely please the purists or 
meet the demands of logic. 

On the negative side, one occa- 
sionally feels that the book here 
and there includes matter too tech- 
nical and too relatively unimport- 
ant. As a consequence, the typical 
American student may find certain 
explanations less quickly useful 
than irritating and confusing. 

Mr. Canby’s preface, of course, 
is merely an introduction, but he 
makes two statements that many 
could not accept. On page 7 he re- 
marks: 


“ .. if five hundred good speakers 
and writers, known as such, should 
agree to use ain’t in all persons, it 
would become standard English, at 
least for dialogue, in a few years.” 
On page 9 he declares: 

“ .. the two chief corrupters of 
English are vulgar short-cut journal- 
ism in the United States, and intel- 
lectual or aristocratic affections in 
Great Britain.” 


His comment on ain’t is little less 
than fantastic, and the very oppo- 


site is true regarding American 
journalistic English. With all of its 
evils, it is the prevailing journalistic 
English more than anything else 
that keeps the English language the 
powerful medium of communication 
that it is today. 

As a whole, the critical reader 
must regard “An A. B. C. of Eng- 
lish Usage” as a positive addition 
to his private reference shelf, and 
second only to a good dictionary as 
a ready umpire in our daily word 
game. 

P. I. Reep 
West Virginia University 
* * s 


Iowa Newspaper Desk Boox 
(fifth edition). School of Jour- 
nalism Series, No. 6. Compiled 


by Earl English. lowa City, Ia.: 
University of Iowa. 1937. 47 pp. 
10 cents. 


NTENDED for use in journal- 

ism classes and the office of 
the Daily Iowan, this style book 
has also been designed for daily and 
weekly newspaper offices of the 
state. It is unusually complete and 
easy to use, not only in its rules 
for capitalization (down style), 
punctuation and the other ordi- 
naries of all style books but also in 
suggestions on copyreading, head- 
lines, typography, box scores and 
faults in diction. 


* * * 


BALANCING THE Box Score. By W. 
A. Dill. Lawrence, Kan.: Depart- 
ment of Journalism Press, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 1938. 47 pp. 


R. DILL’S pamphlet is a hand- 
book “intended to give some 
hints on methods of keeping statis- 
tical reports on various games, and 
also on methods of preparing the 
scores for publication in the news- 
paper.” It delves into the record- 
keeping side of many sports, and 
gives sample box scores and score 
sheets from various American news- 
papers. It presents, too, hints on 
checking statistics, avoiding com- 
mon errors and arranging tourna- 
ment draws and round robin sched- 
ules. 
The little book is not one to teach 
a sports writer how to score sports 
events, however. Professor Dill tells 
you how to mark for a wild pitch 
in the first of the seventh, but 
doesn’t help you to distinguish be- 
tween such a throw and one by the 
mayor at the season’s opener. 
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Tse Protection AND MARKETING 
or Lrrerary Property. By Philip 
Wittenberg. New York: Julian 
Messner. 1937. vi+-395 pp. $3.75. 


HE usual handbook of news- 

paper law is all very well in its 
way, but it lays so much stress on 
libel, privacy, and contempt of 
court that it has very little space 
left for matters which are of equal 
interest to any one who contem- 
plates a career in general publishing. 
A good many newspaper men gradu- 
ally abandon the daily field for work 
on magazines, in book publishing, 
in publicity and in allied fields. For 
them there has hitherto been no 
single work which answered all ordi- 
nary legal questions. 

This need has been admirably 
filled by Mr. Wittenberg, of the 
New York bar, who has long spe- 
cialized in literary law and who 
gives us here a summary but read- 
able abstract of what he has learned. 
“The Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property” lays almost no 
emphasis on the law of libel, though 
it has one admirably succinct chap- 
ter on the subject. It deals rather 
with such matters as copyright, 
plagiarism, piracy, obscenity, liter- 
ary agents and agents’ contracts— 
book, dramatic, radio and motion 
picture. By thus almost exactly 
reversing the usual procedure, Mr. 
Wittenberg produces a book of the 
utmost value to those who have 
long been puzzled by all the things 
that all the other books leave out. 
One of the best things he does is to 
lay down the law on the theft of 
names and titles. In spite of the 
proverb that “you can’t copyright a 
title,” he shows most effectively 
what common law rights one ac- 


quires by long use of a title. Out- 
cault, for example, could not copy- 
right “Buster Brown” and “Tige,” 
but he was able to establish them 
as “names of his own particular 
creatures,” which he alone was en- 
titled to use. Even so common a 
term as “gold-digger” was success- 
fully claimed by Warner Brothers 
as their property, because they had 
bought Avery Hopwood’s play “The 
Gold Diggers” and made it na- 
tionally known in two moving pic- 
tures. 

Mr. Wittenberg’s appendix con- 
tains a series of model contracts. 
The average journalism law course 
will be unable to use his book as a 
classroom text, but it provides al- 
most ideal collateral reading and is 
a valuable deskbook for any one 
who writes for a living. 

JouNn BAKELEss 
New York University 


* * - 


How to Write For a Living. By 
Trentwell Mason White. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1937. 
x+827 pp. $2.00. 


IKE many other recent writers 
on factual writing, Mr. White 
emphasizes the practical point of 
view rather than the literary one. 
He lays stress on “formula,” the 
foundation element of the plot, and 
the “plant,” or preparation for a 
later purpose, and presents an in- 
teresting test for the student in rec- 
ognizing “story germs.” Although 
he has slanted his book to the be- 
ginner as well as to the more expe- 
rienced writer, however, he does not 
make the student see the necessity 
for the “formulas” which he pre- 
sents by showing the young writer 
his own mistakes. 














The book includes “units” on 
juvenile fiction, the novelette, the 
novel, and radio, play and movie 
scripts. These units are suggestive 
of opportunities other than the 
short story for the fiction writer, 
but they cover so much ground that 
the reader is not given much de- 
tailed instruction in the technique 
of any of the other fiction forms. 

Much of the material in the book 
is based on Mr. White’s experience 
as editor, author and contributor 
to the Writer—a number of “units,” 
in fact, are essays already printed in 
the magazine. 

Heven M. Patrerson 

University of Wisconsin 


* * *” 


Magazine Circunation: An Outline 
of Methods and Meanings. By 
Phillips Wyman. New York: The 
McCall Company. 197 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


IONEERING in its field, Mr. 

Wyman’s book contains much 
informative and useful material. 
Although the volume may be read 
with profit by the student of jour- 
nalism and the layman, it was prob- 
ably prepared with the advertising 
space buyer especially in mind. At 
least, the author’s explanatory pre- 
face suggests this approach. 

In some two dozen separate chap- 
ters, some of which are illustrated 
with appropriate photographs and 
informative charts and graphs, Mr. 
Wyman covers most of the topics 
which come to one’s mind in con- 
nection with the general subject of 
his book. Some of its specific themes 
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are the growth of magazine circula- 
tions, the various types of magazine 
readers and buyers, the various 
kinds of newsstands and the part 
they play in magazine distribution, 
the buying habits of those who pa- 
tronize newsstands, the place of re- 
tailers, wholesaler and distribution 
companies, promotion by the maga- 
zine publisher both for subscrip- 
tions and for newsstands sales, sub- 
scription agencies, premiums and 
other devices for stimulating peri- 
odical distribution, boy sales and 
circulation abuses and corrections. 

In a concluding chapter on “The 
Future of Magazine Circulation,” 
Mr. Wyman expresses the belief 
that “magazine circulations are, 
essentially, sound because they are 
based on a deep-seated and funda- 
mental public demand” which “will 
continue its normal growth.” He 
foresees further expansion of the 
mass media. “. . . Normal growth 
will carry a number of magazine 
circulations well into the three mil- 
lion range (which) is still a very 
small proportion of the magazine 
readers of the country,” he writes. 
“. . . Magazine circulation will con- 
tinue .. . a living force in the blood- 
stream of business. . . .” 

Mr. Wyman is director of circu- 
lation of the McCall Company. This 
fact should not be interpreted, how- 
ever, to mean that the work is pro- 
motion literature for McCall’s. It is 
essentially an objective study of the 
whole field of magazine circulation, 
well organized, simply written and 
comprehensive in detail. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 
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Tee GeneraL Magazine. Publica- 
tion No. 41, Facsimile Text So- 
ciety. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. 426 pp. $3.00. 


HE bibliographical note by Ly- 

on N. Richardson of Western 
Reserve University explains circum- 
stances surrounding the publication 
of this early American magazine— 
Benjamin Franklin’s projection of it 
early in 1741, and Andrew Brad- 
ford’s jealous issuance of The 
American Magazine three days 
ahead of Franklin’s best effort. 
The note also describes the content 
of the magazine, and furnishes a 
guide to files now available. The 
facsimiles here reproduced were 
taken mostly from the file in the 
New York Public Library, with 
gaps filled from the Yale University 
file, neither of which is perfect. 


* * * 


More Power To Apvertisine. By 
James R. Adams. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1937. xiv+179 
pp. $2.50. 


Y first acquaintance with 
“More Power to Advertising” 
came when I picked up a copy in a 
colleague’s office for a hasty scan- 
ning. I commented at the time that 
it seemed to be a book of short, 
inspirational essays about many 
phases of advertising, and that, be- 
cause of its brevity, there seemed 
little likelihood that the volume 
could go deep into all topics in- 
cluded in its contents pages. The 
book had two strikes on it when it 
was later turned over to me for re- 
view. 
What caused my _ turn-about? 


Largely, I think, that I expected 
“defense” essays, but found instead 
a series of short articles containing 
thrusts and jabs at every-day prac- 
tices in advertising. 

From page 14 on it was a race to 
get into a book of punch-loaded 
opinions, to find one or two that 
lacked measure, whip and aim. Mr. 
Adams carried the brunt of the 
battle. He went head-long into ac- 
count-getting, commissions, media, 
services, copy writing, art, appeals, 
research, strategy and other prob- 
lems of advertising. Leading first 
with his right, then his left, but 
with an obvious affection for his 
craft, he appraised, criticized and 
coached in the manner of a veteran 
teacher. As I finished the book I 
marveled at the thought that here 
was a volume that contained a 
generous round of opinions on a 
subject that is opinion-dominated, 
yet I found that I subscribed to 
every main thesis of the writer. 

One minor flaw appears. Chapter 
XXXVIII, “Is Publishers’ Promo- 
tion Worthwhile?” is mis-titled. It 
discusses the work of publishers’ re- 
presentatives, which is merely one 
phase of publishers’ promotion. No 
doubt it is the one phase best known 
to men in agencies. 

Mr. Adams is executive vice pre- 
sident and general manager of Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., one of 
the first fifteen advertising agencies 
in America. He is one of the found- 
ing partners. 

His book may fairly be recom- 
mended to all who have need for a 
sound approach to advertising. 

Tomas F. BaRNHART 
University of Minnesota 
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Tue Country WEEKLY. By Charles 
M. Meredith, Jr. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. 1937. 186 pp. 
$3.00. 


HIS manual for the country 

newspaper man is composed in 
an elementary textbook style with 
a persistent enumeration of material 
by paragraphs. It is filled with un- 
pretentious advice designed to raise 
the standards and self respect of the 
country publisher. 

The author draws upon many 
years of experience as a country 
weekly publisher in Pennsylvania 
and as an association executive to 
present, in homely manner, sugges- 
tions for improving the practices, 
systems and services of the country 
printing plant and its newspaper. 

As a summary of the approved 


practices advocated for years by 
press associations the book has 
some value for novices entering the 
field and good advice for the un- 
progressive small-town publisher. 
The author advises publishers not 
to run boiler plate, not to sell paid 
locals, to beware of transients sell- 
ing advertising stunts, not to write 
verbless heads, not to buy canned 
editorials, not to hire subscription 
campaign promoters. 

Progressive publishers will find 
much of the information and advice 
commonplace, some of the author’s 
inductions inapplicable and some of 
his generalities rather sweeping. One 
obvious purpose of the book is to 
encourage publishers to participate 
in press association activities. 

For the student the discussions 
of “News and Pure News” are in- 
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adequate. There may be some value 
as supplementary reading in the dis- 
cussions of “Job Work” and “Main- 
taining and Increasing Circulation.” 
Two chapters on advertising contain 
many truisms that are known to 
most of those who are interested in 
the country newspaper. 

While the author’s discussions are 
so intimately associated with the 
country printing plant that the 
reader can fairly whiff the atmos- 
phere of the “back shop,” many of 
his contemporaries will feel that the 
book would have been received 
with much more enthusiasm if it 
had appeared twenty years earlier. 

Kenneta R. Marvin 
Iowa State College 


* * * 


Is AmericaN Rapio Democratic? 
By S. E. Frost, Jr. 1987. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. xv+ 
234 pp. $2.50. 


Epucation’s Own Srations. By S. 


E. Frost, Jr. 1987. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. xiv+481 
pp. $4.00. 


HO owns radio? What is Amer- 

ican broadcasting doing for its 
public? What should it do in the fu- 
ture? On these three questions Dr. 
Frost has developed his discussion of 
democracy in radio. 

The reader is forewarned of the 
author’s conclusions by this state- 
ment in the preface: “The radio, an 
institution of modern society, func- 
tions as a contributing factor for 
the democratic way of life to the 
degree that it is regulated, con- 
trolled, and operated so that all lis- 
teners are guaranteed broad, wide, 
varied and rich shared contacts with 
others and with their physical en- 


vironment, openmindedness, and in- 
creased flexibility of thought and ac- 
tion.” By thus defining radio in 
terms of the ideal democracy, he 
limits the field of a study that is 
well filled with subjective summaries 
of American radio’s shortcomings. 

A chapter on federal regulation 
follows a few opening pages on the 
nature and limitations of radio. In 
it Dr. Frost divides radio history 
into four periods and reveals these 
four principles: control of radio 
rightfully rests with the people 
through government, radio must 
have the greatest possible freedom, 
the ideals and interests of the public 
must be protected, and radio finan- 
cing shall be a private enterprise. 
That these principles conflict is, of 
course, admitted, and Dr. Frost 
hitches his main argument to that 
omnibus of broadcasting — “public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” 

In subsequent chapters the author 
records significant history of station 
ownership and concludes that in 
America the bulk of censorship on 
public issues rests with the station 
owner; considers the effects of ad- 
vertising and regards much of it as 
undemocratic and in need of great 
improvements; discusses educational 
programs from all angles and leans 
to the view that, although many 
educational programs are short on 
listener interest, they must be de- 
veloped to offset indoctrination and 
propaganda. 

When he comes to the viewpoint 
of “the public,” Dr. Frost states 
that unless broadcasting develops 
healthily, it will fail “to carry the 
public along with it,” which, of 
course, it must do to succeed. In 
arriving at this conclusion, he gives 
credit to the elevating, cultural 
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type of program and to broadcasters 
who make genuine efforts to serve 
the public interest. 

As one would expect, greatest at- 
tention is given to “a more dem- 
ocratic broadcasting structure,” and 
under this heading Dr. Frost in- 
cludes 35 pages on broadcasting in 
Europe, England and Canada. 
Though this latter is interesting his- 
tory and is full of excellent, first- 
hand material, comparisons are in- 
frequent if not impossible, and con- 
trasts serve only to show that the 
American system is distinctly Amer- 
ican. One wonders if the average 
reader would not be better satisfied 
if this section were greatly con- 
densed. 

The ideal structure for broadcast- 
ing would be raised on a strictly 
public welfare and ideally democ- 
ratic foundation, Dr. Frost con- 
cludes. In America, advertising 
would be curbed and the profit mo- 
tive would be edged well out of the 
picture. Immediate steps in this di- 
rection are suggested: legislation to 
curb the dictatorial powers of sta- 
tion owners and the inculcation 
upon these owners of the ideals of 
true public servants. 

“Radio on the Campus,” closing 
chapter, is a brief summary of “Edu- 


cation’s Own Stations,” a companion 
volume covering individual histories 
of 202 stations licensed to educa- 
tion, only 38 of which are still 
operating. Though the others have 
lost out in the struggle with com- 
mercial radio, Dr. Frost gives the 
remaining ones a vital place in our 
broadcast structure—the place of 
the venturesome spirit. 
R. D. MicHaru 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


* . aa 


Foreign News SourRcES AND THE 
Foreign Press: A BrsLioGRAPHY. 
By Ralph O. Nafziger. Minneap- 
olis: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany. 1937. 124 pp. $1.75. 


HIS mimeographed volume con- 

tains more than 2,000 titles of 
books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles dealing with the world press 
and international news communica- 
tions. Part I is divided into seven 
sections: “Communication Agen- 
cies,” “News Gathering Organiza- 
tions,” “Foreign Correspondence,” 
“Censorship,” “Propaganda,” “Press 
and International Organization,” 
“War and Press.” Part II, includ- 
ing seven sections, is devoted to 
the press in about 40 countries. 








The Foreign Press 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Britain 


Use of Telephone Increases 
HE revolution that has taken 
place in news transmission meth- 

ods through the increasing depend- 

ence upon telephony can best be 
observed in London. A great vol- 
ume of news flows to the British 
capital, and to Paris as well, from 
foreign correspondents in European 
cities who have fixed time calls for 
dictating news stories to their of- 
fices. The technique of receiving 
news over the telephone at high 
speed in London newspaper and 
press association headquarters has 
been intensively developed. 
Although the wireless and cable 
telegraph systems still remain the 
most important channels for trans- 
mitting overseas news, radio tele- 
phonic news communicaiion _ be- 
tween continents has _ increased. 

Foreign editors on London papers 

will not hesitate to call New York, 

Chicago or Los Angeles news sources 

direct, when it is to their advantage 

to do so. In such cases they avoid 
the delay of cabling instructions to 
their own New York correspond- 
ents, who in turn must either look 
up the desired news source or 

themselves use the telephone. Di- 

rect interviews with Mayor La 

Guardia and with Hollywood film 

stars have been held, London-to- 

New York, London-to-Hollywood, 

to cite recent examples. Similar in- 


terviews have been written after 
calls to Capetown and Sydney. 

Reliance is placed upon the tele- 
phone for much news of the Sino- 
Japanese War that reaches London 
at present. 

An informative factual statement 
of such developments, along with 
progress made in news transmission 
by telegraph and cable, was made 
recently by J. H. Brebner, control- 
ler of press information and publi- 
cations, British General Post Of- 
fice. He addressed students in the 
course in practical journalism, Uni- 
versity of London King’s College. 

Just before the war, England had 
telephonic communication with two 
countries only: France and Bel- 
gium. But with the erection of the 
Rugby wireless station, England, 
and London in particular, became 
the hub of the international tele- 
phone system. Mr. Brebner ex- 
plained that the British Post Of- 
fice engineering department has 
been prominent in providing over- 
seas communications, whether by 
submarine cable to the near Euro- 
pean countries or by radio tele- 
phone to more distant lands, par- 
ticularly to the Dominions and the 
Colonies. 

Calls over distances of 21,000 
miles have been made possible by 
the 18,000 volts with which the 
Rugby station is powered and its 
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towering 820-foot masts. The Rug- 
by station can amplify the power 
of speech currents about 120,000,- 
000 times and radiate signals to 
any part of the world. 

Most telephone calls to the Con- 
tinent are transmitted over sub- 
marine cable and land-line, but 
wireless is utilized for communica- 
tion to the United States, Canada, 
Australia, India, New Zealand, Af- 
rica, Egypt, Japan, Kenya and oth- 
er countries overseas. When a com- 
mercial service is established be- 
tween London and Malay, one more 
country will be reached by the 
newspaper reporter’s telephone. 

Language difficulties in placing 
calls are reduced to a minimum 
since operators are always present 
in the International Exchange in 
the Faraday Building, London, who 
speak in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Dutch. 

Resort to the use of the telephone 
in gathering news within the Brit- 
ish Isles has increased. Mr. Brebner 
reported that new twelve-channel 
carrier cables are to be laid be- 
tween England and Scotland and 
altogether about 1,000 new tele- 
phone speech channels to Scotland 
via Carlisle and Newcastle will be- 
come available in the next few 
years. 

A vast network, both of telephone 
and telegraph lines, connects Fleet 
Street with provincial news sources 
and newspapers. In London alone, 
the press associations and the news- 
papers paid £174,260 during a 
twelve-month period, of which £125,- 
625 was paid for exchange line ren- 
tals and telephone call fees. Provin- 
cial newspapers now receive their 
news from Fleet Street over high 
speed telegraph apparatus working 


at 135 to 150 words a minute. For 
leased wire service, the press pays 
£153,000 annually to the British 
Post Office. 

“The Post Office also maintains 
a public photo telegraph service to 
European countries which is used 
almost exclusively by the press in 
obtaining news pictures from 
abroad, and by agencies for the 
transmission of pictures to Conti- 
nental newspapers,” Mr. Brebner 
said. “Picture transmission is also 
used extensively within the bound- 
aries of the British Isles, but al- 
though the Post Office supplies the 
transmission lines, the necessary re- 
ceiving and transmitting apparatus 
is owned by the newspapers.” 


Press and Halifax Mission 


No event in the latter part of 
1937 produced so much speculation, 
so many rumors and such faltering 
attempts by independent newspa- 
pers to get at the truth, as the visit 
paid by Lord Halifax to Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden in November. 

The British Government had no 
desire to reveal the nature of its 
instructions to Lord Halifax. It did 
not make public the extent of the 
conversations upon his return. The 
result was the publication of sur- 
mises and denials. At least two or 
three newspapers that earnestly 
sought the facts published what 
purported to be authentic stories of 
British willingness to make certain 
sacrifices to the German chancellor, 
notably in giving the latter “a free 
hand in Czechoslovakia” and else- 
where in Central Europe. 

In the mind of the average Brit- 
ish reader, all this must have re- 
sulted in a complete state of men- 
tal confusion regarding his Govern- 
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ment’s intentions and the real char- 
acter of the Berchtesgaden meeting. 

Pro-Governmental organs resent- 
ed the inquisitiveness of rival news- 
papers. Lord Rothermere’s Evening 
News flatly declared there was no 
reason why the substance of Lord 
Halifax’s interview with Hitler 
should be revealed and “Scrutator” 
in the Sunday Times less bluntly 
advised “open diplomacy by all 
means; but it must not be confused 
with street-corner negotiation.” 

The first surmise or intimation 
of a projected British program ap- 
peared on November 13 in the 
London Evening Standard, a Bea- 
verbrook newspaper. Its diplomatic 
correspondent reported on the eve 
of Lord Halifax’s departure for 
Germany that Hitler was ready to 
offer Great Britain a ten-years’ truce 
on the colonial question in return 
for a free hand in Central Europe. 
The World’s Press News credited 
this story’ to Vladimir Poliakoff, 
who has scored a number of scoops 
on diplomatic affairs for the Eve- 
ning Standard and who writes un- 
der the pen-name of “Augur” for 
the New York Times. 

Upon Lord Halifax’s return, the 
diplomatic correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian set forth in 
much greater detail what purported 
to be the substance of the Halifax- 
Hitler conversations in which the 
point was made once more that 
Czechoslovakia was involved and 
that Great Britain was asked, in 
return for favors, not to interfere if 
Germany demanded of Czechoslo- 
vakia the right of the German mi- 
nority in that country to adminis- 
trative autonomy within the State 
and cultural unity with the Reich. 

1 November 18, 1987. 


In short, Germany expressed out- 
spoken opposition to the interfer- 
ence of other Western powers in 
Central European affairs. Germany’s 
designs in Austria were also des- 
cribed. 

While pro-Government newspa- 
pers lectured, by inference, the 
Manchester Guardian and the Eve- 
ning Standard, it remained for Rey- 
nolds News, a Sunday newspaper 
published by the Codperative So- 
ciety, and Time & Tide, independ- 
ent weekly review owned by Lady 
Rhondda, to repel the attack. On 
November 28 Reynolds News’ dip- 
lomatic correspondent reported that 
the plan to send Lord Halifax to 
Germany was conceived by the so- 
called “Cliveden set,” which in- 
cluded owners and journalists in- 
fluential in the conduct of the Sun- 
day Observer and The Times, and 
that they were quite willing to bring 
about the appeasement of Germany 
by permitting the Reich to domi- 
nate the situation in Central Eu- 
rope. 

The policy of J. L. Garvin, ed- 
itor of the Observer, is well-known 
to any consistent reader of that 
paper. An accord with Germany is 
the very pivot of his political poli- 
cy, which he preaches in season and 
out. He is at once the apologist of 
German diplomacy and is willing to 
make almost any concession to line 
up German support. Critics of his 
editorial campaigns say he takes no 
account of the importance of 
French-British friendship or the 
opinion in America and in other 
democratic strongholds. 

When interest in the Halifax-Hit- 
ler meeting was at its height, The 
Times ran two important articles on 
the internal problems of Czecho- 
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slovakia and the grievances of 
minorities within that state. The 
principal leader in The Times on 
November 29 plainly stated that 
Czechoslovakia has responsibility 
for “the state of affairs within its 
boundaries” and that “the status 
of the great German minority might 
be made compatible with good rela- 
tions with the Reich.” Such phrases 
imply the position held by the news- 
paper in regard to Germany’s ambi- 
tions in the Central European re- 
public. 

Interest in the Halifax mission 
died down later. But nothing has 
been given to the press that bears 
the complete mark of authority to 
explain it. 


Times Turns to Promotion 


The Times no longer pretends it 
can fight its strong morning rivals 
by depending alone upon the read- 
er group that at present supports it 
so loyally. It is aggressively out for 
new readers. 

Since the Morning Post was con- 
solidated with the Daily Telegraph 
on November 1, 1937, the combined 
paper made steady circulation and 
advertising gains until on the first 
of the year its reader group totalled 
almost 650,000 daily. On the other 
hand, The Times reported the cer- 
tified net sale for the year 1937 av- 
eraged 192,220 copies daily. 

The bounding circulation of The 
Times’ chief rival for quality read- 
ers has stimulated increased adver- 
tising linage in the Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post. In a report is- 
sued near the close of the year the 
last-named paper announced a 
week’s total of 579 columns of ad- 
vertising, and heralded its domi- 
nance in display advertising. 


What has been the answer of The 
Times? It would not make use of 
the artificial methods of creating 
circulation resorted to by the popu- 
lar press—the giving away of prizes 
and life insurance policies for sub- 
scriptions. No “quality” paper 
would think of adopting such a 
scheme. But it launched upon a 
promotion campaign stressing those 
very qualities that have made it a 
great newspaper, excellence of news 
coverage and leading articles, the 
prestige of its financial pages and 
foreign news, its correspondence col- 
umns and the eminence of those 
who contribute to them. 

Two- and three-column display 
advertisements, each pounding away 
at a particular point of Times ex- 
cellence, have been appearing in the 
columns of the Sunday Times, the 
Sunday Observer, the Evening 
Standard and possibly other qual- 
ity newspapers. A gold-mine of in- 
formation about the contents of The 
Times, they merit the attention of 
students of contemporary journal- 
ism. Seventeen reporters are at- 
tached to its Parliamentary staff; 
six statesmen of Japan chose The 
Times correspondence column in 
which to defend Japanese policy in 
China; and while revealing no names 
among its experts, it hints that the 
veil of anonymity is not always 
opaque—in its military and golf ar- 
ticles, for example. (Liddell Hart 
and Bernard Darwin are the cor- 
respondents in question, although 
The Times does not definitely say 
so). Only a reading of the promo- 
tional efforts will reveal the amount 
of other information succinctly 
phrased by the copy-writer. 

The Times has taken another 
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step. Its twice-a-week women’s sec- 
tion, inaugurated last Fall, must 
have amazed those ancient readers 
who think of the paper in terms of 
long articles on diplomatic affairs 
and thorough Parliamentary reports. 


Even in the Underground the pas- 
senger today gazes upon attractive 
Times posters advertising standing 
features in the paper. 
Raps D. Casey, 
London 


Canada 


Test Alberta Press Laws 


HE newspaper bill enacted by 
the Alberta legislature at its last 
session has been referred to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada for an 
opinion on its constitutionality. The 
act would require newspapers of 
Alberta to publish amplifications or 
corrections of any published state- 
ments relating to government pol- 
icy, and to disclose the names of 
the writers of articles and edito- 
rials, and the sources of informa- 
tion behind any matter published. 
Arguments over the bill’s consti- 
tutionality were first placed before 
the Supreme Court on January 12. 
Judgment was reserved on January 
17. The court heard submissions by 
Aime Geoffrion, counsel for the Do- 
minion government; Hon. J. L. Ral- 
ston, counsel for a group of six daily 
and eighty weekly Alberta newspa- 
pers; the Canadian Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers, which includ- 
ed The Canadian Press; and Col. 
O. M. Biggar, counsel for the Al- 
berta government. 

Mr. Geoffrion contended that 
“Canada’s political system could not 
function if provincial legislatures 
were to impose a censorship on 
newspapers within the province. . .. 
If the people are to pass judgment 
on governments, then governments 
could not interfere with the infor- 
mation which the people receive. 


Democratic government and a free 
press are inseparable.” 

He added: “Interference with the 
newspapers of Alberta affects Ca- 
nadians from coast to coast. Peo- 
ple in all parts of Canada are en- 
titled to know what is happening in 
every other part.” 

Mr. Ralston claimed that if 
newspapers had to disclose their 
sources of information “it would 
make publication of newspapers vir- 
tually impossible, for if the sources 
of information had to be disclosed 
the streams of information would 
dry up.” 

The factum filed January 6 on 
behalf of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers’ Association, the Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers’ Association 
and The Canadian Press observed 
that “both the compelling of the 
printing of statements which the 
newspapers do not desire to print 
and may not believe to be true, and 
the suppressing of news which the 
newspapers do desire to print 
amount to censorship of the press.” 

Colonel Biggar, in his replies to 
the representations made by the 
newspapers, claimed that “the bulk 
of the argument against the (ac- 
curate news) bill is wholly irrele- 
vant. It was calculated to show that 
the bill was either against the pub- 
lic interest or that the legislature 
had a bad motive (in passing it) .” 
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Lord Atholston Dies 


Lord Atholston of Huntingdon, 
publisher of the Montreal Star, 
died in Montreal on January 28, 
and with his death one of Canada’s 
longest and most colorful newspaper 
careers was ended. 

Ninety years old when he died, 
Lord Atholston, born plain Hugh 
Graham but elevated to the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, started his newspaper 
activities in 1869, when, in partner- 
ship with the late George T. Lani- 
gan, he acquired the Montreal Eve- 
ning Star. 

With practically no resources and 
in the face of the most serious diffi- 
culties, including a quarrel with 
Lanigan which lead to dissolution 
of the partnership, Lord Atholston 
stuck with his paper and saw it 
grow from an obscure sheet printed 
with primitive equipment to a 
newspaper of metropolitan and na- 
tional stature. 

Lord Atholston was always a con- 
firmed Imperialist. He was noted 
for his philanthropies and his cam- 

Succeeding Lord Atholston as 
publisher of the Montreal Star will 
be J. W. McConnell, Montreal busi- 
ness man and financier, and a for- 
mer director of such corporations as 
the Canadian Pacific railway, the 
Sun Life Assurance company, In- 
ternational Nickel and Brazilian 
Traction. 

The announcement on February 2 
that Mr. McConnell would take 
over the Star was accompanied by 
a statement that the new publisher 
would resign from the boards of 
directors of the other corporations 
in which he was interested, to de- 


vote all his energies to publication 
of his newspaper. 

This action elicited comment 
from newspapers throughout the 
Dominion, including two typical 
western newspapers: the Winnipeg 
Free Press (Independent Liberal) 
and the Winnipeg Tribune (Inde- 
pendent Conservative).’ 

The Free Press said: “These 
manifold resignations indicate that 
Mr. McConnell is not going to be 
a shadow ruler in the Star office. 
He proposes actively to supervise 
and manage that great newspaper 
property, as his chief concern, and 
that is what sets him apart from 
other big Canadian financiers who 
have had newspaper interests.” 

The Tribune stated: “Quite obvi- 
ously, Mr. McConnell, in assuming 
the presidency of the Montreal Star, 
felt that the power and responsibil- 
ity of that position meant more to 
him than all the high honors and 
rewards he had previously won. He 
has divested himself of all other al- 
legiances in order to devote all his 
thoughts and all his ability to his 
responsibility as a publisher. And 
that is a compliment to the profes- 
sion in which he now becomes an 
important figure.” 

* * * 

A committee representing Cana- 
dian daily newspapers, magazines, 
and weekly newspapers, was set up 
in Toronto on January 11 with the 
objective of seeking closer codpera- 
tion between the press and the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting corporation. It 
was agreed at the meeting that 
such a move would be mutually ad- 
van 


Ben Max, 
Winnipeg Free Press 
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China 


Bibliography 

Publication of the notable series 
of studies on Chinese journalism, 
which are being edited under aus- 
pices of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Yenching University, Peiping, 
is being continued despite military 
operations in the vicinity. 

The following are pamphlets is- 
sued in recent months: 
AnonyMovus. The Chinese Press in 

Java. Peiping. 1937. 6 pp. 
Contents of this leaflet were 
adapted from a thesis by Wu 
Ming-Kun. 

Cuane, T’ren-Hv. The French Press 
in China. Peiping: Collectanea 
Commiss. Synodal 10:9-10 pp. 
8, Sept.—Oct. 1937. 

LéwentHaL, Rupotr. The Jewish 
Press in China. Tientsin: Nan- 
kai Institute of Economics. 
1987. Reprinted from Nankai 
Social & Economic Quarterly 
10:1, pp. 104-114, April, 1937. 


—. The Chinese Press in Australia. 
Peiping. 1937. 4 pp. 

—.The Russian Press in China. 
Peiping. 1987. Reprinted from 
The Chinese Social & Political 
Science Review 21:3 pp. 330- 
840, Oct-Dec. 1987. 


— and Liane, WuouuMm W. Y. 
The Buddhist Periodical Press 
in China. Peiping. 1938. 
From Digest of the Synodal 
Commission 11:1 pp. 48-64, Jan. 
1938. 


Tzu-Hstanc, Cu’en. The English 
Language Daily Press in China. 
Peiping: Collectanea Commiss. 
Synodal 10:11 pp. 28, Nov. 
1937. 


The pamphlet includes a bibli- 
ography and two tables which 
summarize data regarding the 
present status of 23 newspapers 
and the nature of 26 papers 
which have disappeared or have 
been absorbed by other papers. 


France 


Licensing Applied 
SIGNIFICANT agreement un- 
der the new Statut Profession- 
nel des Journalistes became effective 
January 1. This agreement was 
signed after long negotiation be- 
tween the employer group, the Na- 
tional Federation of French News- 
papers, and the employe group, the 
National Syndicate of Journalists. 
Article 6 of the agreement is espe- 
cially noteworthy because it applies 
the provision of the professional law 
for the issuance to journalists of 
identity or license cards by a pro- 


fessional commission. According to 
Article 6, publishers will collaborate 
in requiring that all regular edito- 
rial employes shall possess a pro- 
fessional license card. Excepted will 
be apprentice journalists, special 
writers, and part-time correspond- 
ents. 

The agreement contains clauses 
pertaining to the functioning of the 
joint departmental commissions to 
fix salaries. Minimum salaries de- 
termined are to apply to all em- 
ployes twenty-one years old having 
two years practical experience. The 
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number of employes below the 
minimum requirement shall not ex- 
ceed one for every five regular em- 
ployes. Hours of work for journal- 
ists shall be the same as the legal 
maximums in the business and me- 
chanical departments. Journalists 
are guaranteed employment insur- 
ance covering sickness, accident, and 
death, and disputes under the agree- 
ment are to be referred to a joint 
arbitral commission composed of 
publishers and journalists.’ 


Radio-Press Agreement 


The newspaper federation and the 
radio interests signed an agreement 
effective January 1 providing for 
news broadcasting prepared by the 
newspapers as follows: Between 7 
and 9 a.m. and at 7 p.m., news 
summaries; and newscasting pre- 
pared by the radio stations as fol- 
lows: 12:25 noon, 10 minutes of 
news bulletins; 1 p.m., 10-minute 
news review; 1:55 p.m., 5 minutes 
of news bulletins; 10 p.m., 15 min- 
utes of bulletins and review. The 
agreement permits brief announce- 
ments by radio of exceptional hap- 
penings. The radio stations agree 
to broadcast twice.each day public- 
ity material in the interests of the 
newspapers—what is called “collect- 
ive propaganda” for the newspaper 
industry. The agreement restricts 
advertising announcements in Paris 
to 12 minutes in each hour. After 
July 1, 1938, the limitation will be 
10 minutes. Provincial stations may 
use several minutes more time for 
advertising announcements. 


1The text of the agreement will be 
found in Le Moniteur de la Presse, 4:2 
(Nov., 1987), and in Toute l’Edition, 15: 
5 (Dec. 11, 1987). 


Unionization Fails 

A referendum on the joining of 
the French labor union, C. G. T., by 
the largest journalistic association, 
the Syndicat National des Journal- 
istes, was decided in the negative. 


Italian Papers Barred 


The war against foreign newspa- 
pers has now engaged Italy and 
France. The Italian government has 
forbidden the circulation in Italy of 
a half dozen French dailies, the lat- 
est ban applying to Paris Soir. The 
French government retaliated in 
January by barring indefinitely La 
Stampa and La Gazetta del Popolo. 


Gift for Aged Journalists 


Leon Bailby, publisher of Jour 
and honorary president of the Syn- 
dicate of the Paris Press, has do- 
nated his large estate in the Céte 
d’Azur to the Caisse générale des 
retraites de la presse francaise, an 
old-age insurance organization con- 
ducted jointly by twenty French 
press societies. 


Another Restriction Proposed 


A bill is before Parliament which 
would authorize the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to forbid the export 
of a publication containing mate- 
rial damaging to the “national dig- 


” 


nity. 


L’Ami du Peuple Revived 
Coty’s L’Ami du Peuple, which 
suspended following Coty’s death, 
was revived early in the past win- 
ter as a non-partisan newspaper of 
information by a group headed by 
Armand Touche, director of an ex- 
port trade journal. A few weeks 
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later it suspended again, and in 
January announcement was made 
that it would reappear under the 
direction of Gabriel Alphaud. 


* * * 


Paul Ravoux, director of the Ber- 
lin office of Havas, was expelled 
from Germany by order of the Ges- 
tapo in November. 


* * * 


The right of response, provided 
for “every person” by the press law 
of 1881, is a right accorded to indi- 
viduals, not to a newspaper, the 
Court of Cassation held recently. 
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PERIODICALS 

AnonyMovs. Die Messageries Hach- 
ette, das franzésische Grossun- 
ternehmen fiir Zeitungs ver- 
trieb. Zeitungswissenschaft, 13: 
1:20. Jan. 1. 

——. Die Lica (Ligue Internationale 
contre l’Antisemitisme et Ra- 
cisme. Zeitungswissenschaft, 13: 
1:29. Jan. 1. 

——. La vie étonnante de B. Mac- 
fadden. Presse-Publicité, 26:1, 
Nov. 21, 1937, and 27:3, Dec. 7. 
. Organization der franzésis- 
chen Auslandpropaganda. Zei- 
tungswissenschaft, 13:1:31. Jan. 
1, 

AvupeaT, Pierre. Le Billet quotidi- 
en. (Daily columns) Presse- 
Publicité, 28:3. Dec. 21. 

Bure, Emme. La crise du journal- 
isme d’opinion . . . c’est aussi 
la crise de la démocratie. 
Presse-Publicité, 24:5. Oct. 31. 

Menz, Geruarp. Colbert und die 
franzésische Presse seiner Zeit. 
Zeitungswissenschaft, 12:11: 
749. Nov. 1. 

Wieper, M. L’époque du journal- 
isme de café est finie. Presse- 
Publicité, 28:7. Dec. 21. 

Reve. R. Bartow, 
University of Illinois 
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Fugger letters during the Thir- 
ty Years War. 
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Miscue, Atrrep. Die Besitzverhilt- 
nisse in der Englischen Tages— 
und Sontagspresse. Zeitungswis- 
senschaft 12:677-694, Oct. 1. 
A study of newspaper owner- 
ship in England, with emphasis 
on chain journalism. 
Krrrexi, Ertcn K. Das Nachrichten- 
wesen der Wehrmacht. Zei- 
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tungswissenschaft 
Nov. 1. 

Plans for the organization of 
army press divisions and a con- 
sideration of the important 
place which weapons in the 
hands of “news troops” play in 
modern warfare. An illuminat- 
ing disquisition on the syste- 


12: 782-786, 


matic manner in which the Ger- 
man army proposes to control 
the gathering and dissemination 
of war news, and a review of 
recent literature on the subject. 
Lezrus, Hetiumuts. Die estland- 
ische Presse. Zeitungswissens- 
chaft 12:797-806, Dec. 1. 
The press of Esthonia. 


Latin America 


Argentina 

URING 1987 the losses suf- 

fered by dailies and periodi- 
cals in Argentina reached $2,825,- 
000; in 1936 they were $1,254,- 
063.07. Almost all of the figure for 
1937 is credited to Noticias Graficas, 
Buenos Aires, whose liabilities were 
$2,823,462.58. Creditors are decid- 
ing whether to suspend publication. 

The last industrial census shows 
that in 1935 in the whole country 
$2,464,374 was paid to editors, re- 
porters and collaborators of dailies 
and periodicals. 

After deciding to expel from the 
country John White, correspondent 
of the New York Times, authorities 
suspended the order. Mr. White was 
accused of sending information en- 
dangering relations between Argen- 
tina and Brazil. 

The government of Cérdoba has 
proposed a pension law for news- 
paper men, the funds to be raised 
by making deductions from salaries, 
contributions from the publishing 
companies, discounts on official ad- 
vertising and proceeds of an annual 
lottery. 

A national congress of newspaper 


men will be held in Cérdoba in 
April. 


Mexico 


Representatives of several dailies 
complained to President Cardenas 
because of a strike declared against 
El Informador, in the province of 
Jalisco, believing that it was pro- 
voked by local authorities because 
the daily published an article op- 
posing a public loan of six million 
pesos. 


Peru 


The government at Lima has pro- 
mulgated a decree fixing a tax of 10 
per cent on the value of classified 
advertising. 


Miscellaneous 


The government of Ecuador has 
by decree declared January 5 Jour- 
nalists’ Day. 

Daily newspapers of Colombia 
celebrated December 11 as Journal- 
ists’ Day. 

The authorities of Maracy, Venez- 
uela, have suspended the paper El 
Voto. 

Cartos Daumriro VIALE, 
Buenos Aires 
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Sweden 


Newspaper Policy 


N an interview, Alfred Oeste, 
foreign editor of the Svenska 

Dagbladet in Stockholm, recently 
presented some interesting observa- 
tions on newspaper policy in Swe- 
den. Oeste once studied journalism 
at Columbia University. He has per- 
sonally covered the last three presi- 
dential elections in the United 
States. 

“Sensational tabloids could not 
exist in Sweden,” said Mr. Oeste. 
“The public would resent such treat- 
ment of personalities. You see we 
live in a more quiet manner than 
you folks in the United States. 
There is not so much haste, and all 
is on a smaller scale. 

“Crime is not the usual occur- 
rence. We never hear of a hold-up 
in Sweden. When we get a murder 
story, which is seldom indeed, the 
offense is never the result of rob- 
bery. Usually it is a case of a jeal- 
ous husband shooting his rival. But, 
as I say, murder is such a rare oc- 
currence that when it does happen 
the papers publish rather long ar- 
ticles about it. 

“Not a line has ever been written 
in Swedish newspapers about any 
divorce case. There is no law against 
printing such a story—we just con- 
sider it good taste not to tell the 
public. Furthermore, we never make 
predictions about coming engage- 
ments or marriages in the Walter 
Winchell fashion. 

“We have a custom in the whole 
Scandinavian press which has 
proved highly popular, namely the 
publishing of tributes to leading 
citizens on their birthdays. For ex- 


ample, when a merchant or civic 
leader reaches his fiftieth, sixtieth, 
or seventieth birthday, we print his 
picture and a story of his achieve- 
ments. This is written in personal 
and subjective style. As an editor, 
however, I find that the tributes 
often are wearisome because they 
contain a lot of meaningless phrases. 

“Most newspapers publish only 
one editorial in each issue. It is 
about one column long and per- 
tains to some subject of internal or 
foreign politics. This is called the 
‘leading article.’ The Stockholm Tid- 
ningen recently began publishing 
three or more short editorials in 
place of the one long one, and this 
policy may eventually replace the 
old leading article. 

“Our make-up is the American 
style. Much bold headline type is 
employed. Our news pictures also 
have begun to follow the American 
pattern, showing action. The news 
style, however, remains more sub- 
jective. The reporter may make his 
own comments, frequently employ- 
ing the pronoun ‘we.’ As a rule only 
the more reliable and seasoned men 
are permitted to write in this way. 

“Comics and continuity strips are 
coming in, but very slowly. In the 
Svenska Dagbladet we have none, 
having felt no need for them. Some 
of the smaller dailies are using them 
apparently with little success. 

“Our readers are mainly of the 
upper class. For that reason we re- 
ceive more advertising than any 
other paper. Our Dagbladet is the 
only newspaper in Stockholm which 
adheres to the old practice of carry- 
ing only advertising on the front 
page. Our circulation is 83,000 daily 
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and 100,000 Sunday, fourth largest 
in Sweden. 

“We are not satisfied merely to 
take the foreign news submitted by 
Tidningarnas Telegrambyra, for the 
same goes to all our competitors. 
We have two part-time correspond- 
ents in London who obtain the full 
report of the London Times and 
phone selected portions to dicta- 
phones in the office here. In addi- 
tion they write articles of interest 
to Sweden. We also maintain part- 
time men in Paris, Oslo, Copen- 


hagen and Helsingfors. Our man at 
Berlin has been withdrawn because 
of the hopeless censorship. 

“Newspapers here take an active 
part in charitable enterprises. The 
Dagbladet has collected over 1,000,- 
000 kroner for families in distress, 
Each year just before Christmas we 
solicit five kroner from each well- 
to-do family. This goes to the poor. 
The total amounts to 125,000 kro- 
ner per year.” 

Howarp O1sers, 
Superior, Wis. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


November, December, January, 1937-38 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse University, and 
Henry L. Situ, University of Wisconsin 


ADVERTISING 

AnonyMovus. 552 Dailies Bar Hard-Liquor Ads; 178 Even Ban Beer Copy. E&P 
70:51 p5, Dec. 18. 

—— Lea Bill Sent to Conference After House Passes It. E&P 71:3 pl@, Jan. 15. 
Measure would give Federal Trade commission power to suppress false adver- 
tising. 

—— Nineteen $1,000,000 Network Advertisers on Air in 1937. E&P 71:4 p7, Jan. 22. 

FeuuMan, Frank E. Frequency Values of National Advertising in Newspapers. 
Advertising and Selling $1:1 p54, Jan. 

A suggestion that dailies may overcome the weakness of flexibility by copying 
the reiteration of other competing medias. 

Larson, Cepric. Patent-Medicine Advertising and the Early American Press. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 14:4 p333, Dec. 

The author reveals that published promises of cures were known even in the 
colonial press. 

Merrett, Marx. What FTC Has Done With Its Patman Cases. Advertising and 
Selling 30:2 p81, Nov. 

A summary of the trade commission’s score in regard to enforcement of the 
acts. 
CENSORSHIP 


AnonyMous. Ackerman Hits Press Censors. Newsdom 9:2 pl, Jan. 8. 
Dean of Columbia University School of Journalism draws discouraging picture, 
accompanied with charts, of world press conditions. 

—— Berlin Correspondent. Living Age 353:4454 p208, Nov. 
Complaints of a foreign news gatherer. 

DancerFieLp, Georae. Invisible Censorship. North American Review 224:2 p334, 
Winter 1987-38. 
Comparison of British and American publications wherein it is suggested that 
a study of the press might lead to a better understanding of the two concepts 
of democracy. 

CIRCULATION 

Anonymous. Circulation Boosting. Guild Reporter 5:1 p4, Dec. 13. 
A sharp attack on methods of distribution of New York newspapers to news- 
stand dealers. 
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—— More Dailies Increase Circulation Prices. E&P 71:2 p3, Jan. 8. 
Trend to five-cent street price gains momentum. 

——— 2c Newspaper Is Fast Disappearing. E&P 70:51 pl0, Dec. 18. 
Publishers’ survey shows trend to higher retail price. 

Muzer, A. H. Planning Direct Mail Subscription Campaign. Circulation 3:10 p10, 
Nov. 

Spancer, M. Lyue. Increased Subscription Rates Necessary for Newspapers. E&P 
70:46 p5, Nov. 13. 
Syracuse dean says advertisers will use other media if linage rates are increased 
to offset higher costs. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 
Copy, Au. Pepping up Country Weeklies. National Printer Journalist 55:12 p26, 
Dec. 


How the proper use of type and mats can bring more advertising revenue to 
the small paper. 

—— Pepping up Country Weeklies. National Printer Journalist 55:11 p32, Nov. 
Second of a series; contains valuable information on stocking type in small 
plants. 

Rang, Cot. Wiu1aM H. All Real, Worthwhile Weeklies Should Join Consolidated 
Drive Says Ad Agency Head. American Press 56:2 p9, Dec. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Anonymous. World-Telegram Adopts Streamlining. E&P 70:45 p6, Nov. 6. 
Seripps-Howard daily first in New York to transform makeup. 

McKinney, Auexis. “Rocket” Styling of Headlines Has Proved Wholly Successful 
in Over Four Months of Usage. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:52 pl, Dec. 25. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Editorial: A 1938 Press Job. E&P 71:4 p20, Jan. 22. 
The author sees information the basic need of the hour and calls upon the 
press to do its part. 

—— Editorial: What Is a Depression? E&P 70:48 p26, Nov. 27. 
Newspaper display of news concerning the business recession of 1937 criticized 
on the grounds of too much emphasis. 

—— Farley Lauds Fairness of News Columns. E&P 70:47 p24, Nov. 20. 
Roosevelt cabinet officer does not think that press is arrayed against the New 
Deal. 

—— “Kept Newspapers” Blast Draws Levands’ Fire. E&P 71:2 p7, Jan. 8. 
Kansas publisher challenges Secretary of Interior Ickes to be specific. 

—— Only Press Giving Fair Presentation of News. E&P 71:4 p9, Jan. 22. 
Arthur H. Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, says radio and movies 
merely increasing responsibility of press in democracy. 

—— Press Aided in Crushing Defeat of Tammany by LaGuardia. E&P 70:45 pS, 
Nov. 6. 
Majority of New York City dailies swpported mayor's campaign for reelection. 
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—— Professor Finds Average American Man Believes What He Reads in the 
Papers. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:50 pl, Dec. 11. 

—— Public Opinion in a Democracy. Public Opinion Quarterly Special Supplement 
2:1 pp5-06, Jan. 
Proceedings of the 1937 Williamstown Institute of Human Relations. 

—— Readers Think Press Plays Fair on New Deal, Gallup Survey Finds. Newsdom 
9:4 pl, Jan. 22. 

—— Says Too Much News Is Stifling Opinion. E&P 70:48 p16, Nov. 27. 
Richmond (Va.) editor says editors should give time factor first consideration 
in writing and editing news. 

Bornnet, Wii. “Silly” Movies of Press Blamed on Ex-Newsmen. E&P 70:45 
pli, Nov. 6. 
New York World-Telegram critic points accusing finger at former newspaper- 
men now writing movie scripts. 

BranpensurG, GeorcE A. Press Chief Bulwark Against Dictators, Says McCormick. 
E&P 70:50 p9, Dec. 11. 

Brant, Invinc. The Growing Gap Between Press and People. Guild Reporter 5:7 
p5, Jan. 24. 
The editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis Star-Times believes that the 
modern press is not responsive to the popular will. 

Brown, Rosert U. Our Comics Not Funny, Says Colin Turner. E&P 70:45 p80, 
Nov. 6. 

—— Political Columnists Necessary Says Staton. E&P 70:49 p45, Dec. 4. 
New York Herald Tribune executive senses popular demand for columns. 

Curtis, Sanpusxy. C. I. T. Seminar Stresses Aid of Press in Traffic Safety. E&P 
70:46 pl0, Nov. 13. 
Experts urge further newspaper campaigns to reduce highway toll. 

FarLey, Be.Mont. Gentlemen, the Press. Quill 25:11 p8, Nov. 
The director of publicity for the National Education Association discusses cur- 
rent criticisms of the press. 

Leiter, O. C. Has the Editorial Page Lost Its Punch? National Printer Journalist 
55:12 p80, Dec. 
University of Illinois professor believes day of personal journalism is not gone 
and that editorial writers are neglecting a fertile field. 

Nout, Most Rev. Joun F., D.D. The Decency Drive Against Harmful Magazines. 
America 48:12 p272, Dec. 25. 
How Fort Wayne solved the problem. 

Witu1ams, Dan. Significant Trend Noted in “Letters to the Editor.” E&P 70:48 
p9, Nov. 27. 


Aggressive and informed communications replacing “nut” type of correspond- 
ence. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. 15 Newspaper Fellowships Established at Harvard. E&P 71:8 plo, 
Jan. 15. 
Experienced newspaper men to receive stipends permitting study while on 
leaves of absence. 
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—— In Behalf of Journalism. Harvard Alumni Bulletin 4:13 p403, Jan. 14. 
Details of the Nieman foundation scholarships. 

—— Journalism Schools Seek Recognition. E&P 71:2 p35, Jan. 8. 
Newspaper groups urged to assist in educational programs. 

—— Journalism Schools to Improve Training of Students for Weekly and Small 
Daily Field. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:2 p5, January 8. 
A report of the AASDJ recommending the inclusion of more business and ad- 
vertising courses in the journalism curriculum. 

—— Teachers Plan Body to Work With ANG. Guild Reporter 5:7 pl, Jan. 24. 

Fort, Ranpouips L. Sure We Teach Journalism—So What? Quill 25:11 p12, Nov. 
The author places journalism teachers as targets for the fire of both newspaper 
workers and other faculty members. 

Luxon, Norvat New. Trends in Curricula in A. A. S. D. J. Schools. Journatism 
QuarTERLY 14:4 p358, Dec. 

Raymonp, Cuartes Harvey. Journalism Is Now Recognized as a Major Course at 
the University of California. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:3 p7, Jan. 15. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:3 p40, Jan. 15. 
Mr. Robb discusses trends in journalism education and regrets the stress placed 
on “practical courses.” 


ETHICS 


Ames, Jessie Dante. Editorial Treatment of Lynchings. Public Opinion Quarterly 
2:1 p77, Jan. 
Environment credited with being main factor in discussions of mob actions. 
Anonymovs. A Publishers’ Carnival of Free Press. Guild Reporter 4:33 p$, Dec. 6. 
The New York Herald Tribune is attacked for publishing a Cuban section 
without stating that it was paid for as advertising, and all newspapers are ac- 
cused of suppressing a report issued by the Federal Trade commission on food 
trusts. 
—— Society Gives View of Its Ethics. Guild Reporter 4:31 pl, Nov. 22. 
The writer quotes excerpts from material prepared by the American Press 
Society to support thesis that the group is anti-Guild and anti-labor union. 
—— The Herald Tribune’s “Friends of Cuba.” Nation 145:23 p603, Dec. 4. 
Butven, Bruce. This Is Where I Come in. New Republic 93:1205 p245, Jan. 5. 
Apprehension of war scare heads in dailies. 
Burke, Kennetu. Reading While You Run. New Republic 93:1198 p36, Nov. 17. 
A charge that words are twisted incessantly to uphold capitalistic prejudices. 
Lawrence, Jay. Politicians and Their Press Enemies. Newsdom 8:50 p$, Dec. 11. 
National Labor Relations board issued subpena against trade journal editor 
for criticising the board in the Weirton Steel company case. 
Pew, Maruen Jr. Lindbergh Coverage Policy Revised by U. S. Press. E&P 70:50 
p5, Dee. 11. 


Demand of couple for privacy wins more respect from dailies and press asso- 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Five Shanghai Dailies Shut by Japanese. E&P 70:48 p8, Nov. 27. 
—— Havas Berlin Chief Ordered Out. E&P 70:47 p34, Nov. 20. 
—— Jury Rules Distributor Must Be Censor. E&P 70:48 p32, Nov. 27. 
British jury holds news agency officials must know contents of publication 
they distribute. 
——— More Protests on British Press Curbs. E&P 70:48 p39, Nov. 27. 
Aviation writer accuses war office of exerting pressure on newspapers to spur 
recruiting. 
—— Nazi Propaganda Cost Yearly Is $100,000,000. E&L 71:1 p4, Jan. 1. 
Brown, Rosert U. Foreign Language Editor “Class-Angles” Strip. E&P 70:46 p36, 
Nov. 13. 
American comics made to conform to editorial slant of Russian language paper 
in New York. 
CHAMBERLIN, W1LL1AM Henry. Japan’s Busy Press World. Christian Science Moni- 
tor Magazine Section, Nov. 24. 
Technical standards found high in a country where everyone reads a paper or 
two. 
Hernvet, Ricuarp H. American Attitudes of British School Children. School and 
Society 46 p838, Dec. 25. 
The influence of the press in building opinion of British youngsters. 
Hu.teren, Gunnar. Sweden’s Press. Independent Journal of Columbia University 
5:5 pl, Jan. 14. 
Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:48 p48, Nov. 27. 
Mr. Robb discusses Japanese efforts to build a favorable American opinion for 
Tokyo's activities in the Far East. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:2 p40, Jan. 8. 
Economic difficulties hamper press of Chile. 
TakaisH1, Suincoro. The Newspapers of Japan. Independent Journal of Columbia 
University 5:4 pl, Dec. 10. 
Mr. Shingoro, editor of the Osaka Mainichi, discusses the role of the press n 
the life of his country. 
THorn1nG, Josern F. Why the Press Failed on Spain. Catholic World 146:873 p289, 
Dec. 
Reporters charged with ignorance, laziness and the taking of Red gold. 
Warnricat, Wiii1aM. Fair Play on Foreign Policy. Newsdom 8:50 p9, Dec. 11. 
The New York Times is criticised for its stand on international questions. 
Youne, A. Morcan. The Press and Japanese Thought. Pacific Affairs 10:4 p412, 
' Dee. 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Ackerman Calls for Action to Save Freedom of Press. E&P 71:2 p5, 
Jan. 8. 

—— Administration Enmity to Free Press Is Charged. E&P 70:50 p18, Dec. 11. 
Michigan representative says New Deal irritated by press freedom. 

—— Alberta Press Submits Brief Against Law. E&P 71:38 p8, Jan. 15. 
Publishers tell Canadian court legislation is a “gag law.” 
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—— ANPA Fights Arizona’s Power to Tax Press. E&P 70:45 p4, Nov. 6. 

State’s sales tax law, applying to gross income of newspapers, attacked as “a 
power to destroy.” 

—— Baillie Warns of “Halter” in Licensing Laws. E&P 70:47 p8, Nov. 20. 

United Press president urges vigilance on part of press in resisting encroach- 
ments upon its liberty. 

—— Congress to Act on NLRB Probe in Barclay Case. E&P 70:52 p6, Dec. 25. 
Board’s authority to question magazine editor is issue. 

—— Editor Defies NLRB Subpena in Weirton Case. E&P 70:49 p6, Dec. 4. 
Magazine head denies federal labor board possesses power to examine his rec- 
ords. 

—— Free Press; Tribune Goes fair on the Times. Guild Reporter 5:6 p7, Jan. 17. 
The New York Times is accussed of giving anti-New Deal slant to story on 
utilities policy debate. 

—— Herbert Hoover Upholds Freedom of the Press. E&P 70:46 p16, Nov. 18. 
Former president cites career of Elijah Lovejoy, abolitionist publisher killed 
by Illinois mob in 1837, in calling publishers first line of defense. 

—— Ickes Denies Radio Speech Was General Blast at Press. Newsdom 9:2 pl, 
Jan. 8. 

Secretary of Interior says he respects many papers when asked to name “kept” 
dailies. 

—— NLRB Aim to Curb Press Is Denied by Madden. E&P 70:51 p8, Dec. 18. 
Chairman of federal board maintains newswriters are not immune from ez- 
amination. 

—— NLRB Denounced in Congress for Invading Press Privacy. E&P 70:50 pé6, 
Dec. 11. 

Editor of trade magazine defies subpena tssued by labor board following article 
on Weirton Steel hearing. 

—— Presses Halted by Judge to Kill O'Hara Statement. E&P 70:49 p4, Dec. 4. 
Rhode Island court deletes controversial farewell article contributed by former 
publisher. 

—— Publishers Eye Congress for New Legislation. E&P 70:46 p6, Nov. 13. 
Possible inquiry into work of federal communications commission dominates 
attention. 

—— Publishers Protest Leipzig Congress; Freedom of Press Called Basic Need of 
Publisher. Publisher’s Weekly 138:194 p211, Jan. 15. 

—— Steel Workers’ Convention Hits Free Press Hypocrisy. Guild Reporter 5:4 p5, 
Jan. 3. 

—— The Free Press: In Which the Herald Tribune Offers a Classic Example. Guild 
Reporter 4:30 p7, Nov. 15. 

New York daily accused of taking bank's side in senate railroad investigation 
story. 

Broun, Herwoop. Advertising and the Free Press. New Republic 98:1208 p195, 
Dec. 22. 


Finer, J. H. Free Press From Plato to Peter Zenger. Vital Speeches Vol. 4, p122, 
Dec. 1. 
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Pearse, Ben H. The Free Press: Publishers Again Lead Doughty Host in Congres- 
sional Fight. Guild Reporter 4:32 p7, Nov. 29. 

Srevens, O. A. Freedom of the Press and the Scientist. Science Vol. 86 p49l, 
Nov. 26. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Anonymous. Headlines of 1987. Literary Digest 125:1 p18, Jan. 1. 
A chart of all the big events and where they occurred. 

—— Miami Herald Buys Tribune, Discontinues It. E&P 70:49 p6, Dec. 4. 

—— Minnesota Journalism Teacher Seeks Data on Founding Dates of Press Asso- 
ciations. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:3 pl, Jan. 15. 

Contains history of some of the early newspaper growps as collected by Prof. 
Thomas F. Barnhart. 

—— Noyes to Retire as President of AP. E&P 71:3 pS, Jan. 15. 

—— R. W. Bingham, Publisher and Diplomat, Dies at 66. E&P 70:52 p12, Dec. 25. 

Brown, Rosert U. 1937 An Exciting News Year for American Newspapers. E&P 
70:52 p5, Dec. 25. 

Bryan, J. III. Gallipolis Boy Makes Good. Saturday Evening Post 210:21 pl0, 
Nov. 20. 

An intimate sketch of O. O. McIntyre, veteran New York newspaper columnist. 

CaLLenpeR, Harowp. Britain’s Old “Thunderer” Rounds Out 150 Years. N. Y. 
Times Sect. 8, p6, Jan. 2. 

Kirrr, James C. Sigma Delta Chi’s 22nd Convention. Quill 25:12 p6, Dec. 

Maper, Josep H. The North Dakota Press and the Nonpartisan League. JounNAL- 
18M QUARTERLY 14:4 p321, Dec. 

An historical account of the way in which a political movement developed its 
own press and how it dealt with the independent newspapers. 

Rizcet, O. W. Channels of Communication: Recent Developments in the Daily 
Newspaper Industry by Alfred McClung Lee. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:1 
pl26, Jan. 

—— Channels of Communication: The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
by Elisha Hanson. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:1 pl@1, Jan. 

Rosewater, Victor. The Constitutional Convention in the Colonial Press. Jour- 
NALISM QuaRTERLY 14:4 p364, Dec. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Agency Held Liable for Wrong Photo. E&P 70:47 p27, Nov. 20. 
London court rules picture dispensing firm must shoulder damages assessed 
against daily. 

—— Bans Photos Unless Consent Is Given. E&P 70:52 p37, Dec. 25. 

—— Confidence Law Sought In New York. Newsdom 9:4 pl, Jan. 22. 

Attempt to protect news sources. 

—— Court Declares “Famous Names” Contest a Lottery. E&P 70:51 pl0, Dec. 18. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat fined $1 and court costs. 

—— Court Rules Time Libelled Dall. E&P 70:52 p6, Dec. 25. 

Former son-in-law of President Roosevelt wins verdict in suit against weekly 
magazine. 
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—— Court Upholds Right to Print Juror’s Names. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:49 pl, 
Dec. 4. 

—— Dismiss $500,000 Libel Suit Against World-Telegram. E&P 71:4 p6, Jan. 22. 

—— Editor Jailed, Fined $100 for Hitting Judge. E&P 71:2 p38, Jan. 8. 
El Paso Herald-Post head faces contempt of court charge. 

—— Rascoe Files Answer to Annenberg Libel Suit. E&P 70:49 pl2, Dec. 4. 
Author maintains statements made in book about Philadelphia publisher are 
true. 

Texas Editor Fined $15 for Contempt. E&P 71:5 p21, Jan. 29. 

—— U.S. Upholds Tax on Newspapers’ Gross Receipts. E&P 71:5 p30, Jan. 29. 
Arizona publishing company to carry appeal to supreme court. 

Tuayer, Frank. Legal Rights for Newspapers. American Bar Association Journal 
24:1 pl7, Jan. 
Summary with case citations of protecting news and other editorial material 
by means of copyright, trade mark, and the law of unfair competition. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Anonymous. Fourth Estate: Little Known Publications Celebrate 25th Anniversary 
as Opinion Makers. News Week 10:23 p35, Dec. 6. 
The Influence of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly Survey on editorial com- 
ment. 
—— The Press: Inheritor’s Year. Time 31:2 p22, Jan. 10. 
The organization of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Varney, Harotp Lorp. Our “Liberal” Weeklies. American Mercury 42:168 p452, 
Dec. 


An exposé of the policies of Nation and New Republic. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Big Salaries Paid in 1936 Listed by U. S. Treasury. E&P 71:3 p5, 
Jan. 15. 
Amounts paid newspaper publishers and executives included in report. 

—— F.D.R. Losing Grip on Press. Newsdom 8:46 p2, Nov. 18. 
R. C. Mulligan, Washington correspondent, says president is losing popularity 
with reporters. 
Fourth Estate: Col. House Urges America Help Britain and France Keep 
Peace of World. News Week 11:1 p26, Jan. 8. 
Connecticut editor uses unique system of “guest editors” to give controversial 
views. 

—— Nazi Decree Sets Pay and Hours for Press. E&P 71:5 p29, Jan. 29. 
Uncle Sam—Publisher. Printer’s Ink Monthly 35:6 p12, Nov. 
Examples of the use of modern layout, typography, and art in publications 
issued by the Roosevelt administration. 

Cnase, Stuart. The Tyranny of Words. Harper’s 175: 1050 p561, Nov. 
A plea for “semantic discipline,” and the reduction of hokum in speech and 
print. First of a series of three articles on the subject. 


Horrman, Ross. Walter Lippman Grows Wise With Age. America 48:7 p150, Nov. 
20. 
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A criticism of the Good Society, showing how a brilliant mind matured since 
the days of his Preface to Politics. 

LunpserG, Ferpinanp. What Our Readers Say: Lundberg Replies to Carr Van 
Anda. E&P 71:5 p32, Jan. 29. 
Author of America’s 60 Families answers charges of inaccuracies made by 
former New York Times managing editor. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:4 p36, Jan. 22. 
Mr. Robb finds many flaws in the book America’s 60 Families, and appends 
a letter in similar vein from Carl Van Anda, former managing editor of the 
New York Times. 

Toomey, Joun A., S. J. Catholic Coéperation Can Free the Secular Press. America 
48:16 p364, Jan. 22. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


AnonyMous. Ackerman Report Hits Reportorial Practices. E&P 70:48 p42, Nov. 27. 
Columbia School of Journalism dean criticizes harsh attitude of press in han- 
dling news. 

—— Coast Group Seeks Ways to Improve Medical News. E&P 70:47 pl0, Nov. 20. 

—— W. K. Hutchinson Uncovers Scoop for INS. E&P 70:47 p4, Nov. 20. 
Washington press association veteran worked for year to get secret document 
on British war aims. 

Bariiz, Hua. Newsgathering in a Frenzied World. Quill 25:12 p38, Dec. 

The president of the United Press stresses the responsibilities facing those re- 
porting the world today. 

Foorge, Rosert O. The Modern Reporter. Commonweal 27:8 p207, Dec. 17. 
Nostalgia for the days when newspaper men were salty and individualistic 
instead of over-educated and full of babbittry. 

Lyons, Evcens. Reporting Russia. Saturday Review of Literature 17:9 p$, Dec. 25. 
Twenty years of books on the Soviet regime. 

Pew, Marien E. Jr. Extensive Football Coverage Wins Huge Reader Audience. 
E&P 70:47 p5, Nov. 20. 

Ross, Ingz Catiaway. Society’s Razzle Dazzle Age Begs for Real Reporting. E&P 
71:3 p9, Jan. 15. 

Wuson, Earu. The Ship News Gang Was Ready for Windsor. E&P 70:46 p9, Nov. 
18. 


New York harbor reporters regard 1937 as best year for notables since 1929. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


AnonyMous. An Open Letter to Mr. Roosevelt. Guild Reporter 4:31 p8, Nov. 22. 
The Guild asks the president to reconsider his acceptance of an honorary 
membership in the American Press Society. 

—— Bayonne, Where 90,000 Back 8 Strikers. Guild Reporter 5:3 p5, Dec. 27. 
Description of Guild strike in New Jersey City. 

—— Boston Guild Is Split; Hearst Units Join AFL. E&P 70:50 p7, Dec. 11. 

—— Buffalo Contract Lists Causes for Dismissal. E&P 70:45 p4, Nov. 6. 


“Just and sufficient” reasons agreed to by Courier-Express and editorial fed- 
eration. 
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—— Chicago Wins Hearst Pacts; Threats of Strike on Firings Get Action. Guild 
Reporter 5:7 pl, Jan. 24. 

—— Eagle Strike Ends, Guild Agrees to No Closed Shop. E&P 70:52 pll, Dec. 25. 

—— Fellow Workers Pan That Society. Guild Reporter 4:33 p2, Dec. 6. 
New York Times typographical union votes resolution condemning tactics of 
American Press Society, headed by member of editorial staff of same paper. 

—— Guild, AFL Contracts Compared. Guild Reporter 4:32 p2, Nov. 29. 
A provision-by-provision comparison of agreements in force on Los Angeles 
Herald-Express and Los Angeles Examiner. 

—— Guilds List Four Years of Progress. Guild Reporter 5:1 p5, Dec. 13. 
Ninety-one Guild units recite individual histories on fifth birthday. 

—— Guild Is “Outlawed” by Premier of Quebec; Legal Rights Are Denied to All 
CIO Unions. Guild Reporter 4:30 pl, Nov. 15. 

—— Guild Shop “Garbled.” Guild Reporter 4:30 p2, Nov. 15. 
Newspaper Guild accuses Associated Press of co-operating with publisher of 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record during five-day strike. 

—— Guild Strike Suspends Daily on Election Night. E&P 70:45 p8, Nov. 6. 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record staff walks out after closed shop request is refused. 

—— Hughes’ Letter to Guild on Withdrawal from APS. Guild Reporter 4:31 p4, 
Nov. 22. 
Supreme court chief justice states reasons for withdrawing acceptance of hon- 
orary membership in American Press Society. 

——IEB Reviews Guild Operation Selects Organizers in New Shift. Guild Re- 
porter 5:8 pl, Dec. 27. 
Local Guild units urged to assist jobless. 

—— News Guild Held Aiming at Press Gag. Newsdom 8:46 pl, Nov. 13. 

—— New York Membership Doubles During Year. Guild Reporter 5:6 p2, Jan. 17. 
Guild claims sharp gains; 1,000 editorial workers now covered by contracts. 

—— NLRB Reinstates 20 in Seattle Star Strike. E&P 70:51 p14, Dec. 18. 

—— No Difference Between “Closed” and “Guild Shop.” E&P 70:50 p30, Dec. 11. 
Representative of publishers’ association denies distinction claimed by Guild. 

—— P-I Staff Revolts to Avert Strike Beck Threatens. E&P 70:49 p9, Dec. 4. 
Seattle Guild unit acts to avoid jurisdictional dispute with coast labor leader. 

—— President Will Remain APS Honorary Member. E&P 70:47 p3, Nov. 20. 

—— Publisher's Witness Reveals News Suppression in Hearing Before NLRB on 
Guild Case. Guild Reporter 4:88 pl, Dec. 6. 

—— Text of the Brooklyn Eagle Contract. Guild Reporter 5:4 p6, Jan. 3. 

—— Text of Wilkes-Barre Guild Shop Contract. Guild Reporter 4:30 pl, Nov. 15. 

—— The Society and the Guild. Newsdom 8:47 p6, Nov. 20. 
An editorial calling the reportorial organization to task for its objection to the 
president joining the newly-formed American Press Society. 

—— 8 Portland Papers Back te Normal as ITU Strike Ends. E&P 71:5 p8, Jan. 29. 

—— 29 A. N. G. Cases Go to N. L. R. B. Exposing Publishers’ Line. Guild Reporter 
4:29 pl, Nov. 8. 
A summary of outstanding cases filed by Guild in 1987. 

—— Two Court Decisions Aid Brooklyn Eagle. E&P 70:50 pl0, Dec. 11. 

—— Wilkes-Barre Agreement Includes Office Workers. E&P 71:2 p82, Jan. 8. 
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—— Wilkes-Barre Strike Ended After 5 Days. E&P 70:46 p12, Nov. 18. 
Publishers of four newspapers reach agreement with Guild. 

BranpensurG, Grorce. Sigma Delta Chi Shuns Positive Guild Stand. E&P 70:47 
p6, Nov. 20. 
Professional journalism fraternity goes ahead with reorganization proposal at 
Topeka convention. 

Brant, Irvine. This Bitter War of Publishers Versus Guild. Guild Reporter 4:32 p65, 
Nov. 29. 
A reprint of a talk made by the editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis 
Star-Times at the 1987 convention of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Brown, Rosert U. CIO Issue Creates Discord on N. Y. News Under Guild Pact. 
E&P 70:50 p7, Dec. 11. 

Mr. Brown charges that the group which won original editorial contract has 
been placed in minority position due to addition of business departments. 
Eppy, JonaTHAN. Building: Our Position Analyzed as Fifth Year Begins. Guild Re- 

porter 5:1 pl, Dec. 13. 

The vice president of the Guild discusses four years of organizing work among 
Lawrence, Jay. The Guild and Its Monkey-Shines. Newsdom 8:49 p3, Dec. 4. 

An indictment, with the specific charges listed and amplified. 
Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:1 p36, Jan. 1. 

Mr. Robb sees nothing gained by Guild strike against Brooklyn Eagle. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
Anonymous. ANPA Denies FDR Charge of Mail Subsidy to Press. E&P 71:3 p4, 


Jan. 15. 
Postal committee claims postal handling of papers more expensive than private 
—— International Paper and Power. Fortune 16:6 p131, Dec. 
Survey of newsprint industry. 
—— Levi Is Named Publisher of Chicago Hearst Papers. E&P 71:8 p6, Jan. 15. 
—— More Big Salaries of 1986 Listed by U. S. Treasury. E&P 71:4 p8, Jan. 22. 
—— Newsprint Threat. Business Week No. 487 p47, Jan. 15. 
Chart and explanation of the new Australian industry. 
—— Radio City Bldg. Named After Associated Press. E&P 71:5 pl0, Jan. 29. 
Press association to occupy four floors of new structure. 
—— Publishing Costs Are Shared by Two Nashville Dailies. E&P 70:50 p3, Dec. 11. 
All activities except editorial centralized under one corporation. 
—— Report Shows Drop in Papers. Newsdom 9:2 pl, Jan. 8. 
Ayer reveals 221 fewer publications appeared in 1987. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Use of Military Photos Curbed in New U. S. Law. E&P 71:2 p36, 
Jan. 8. 


—— Finch Sues Howey for Patent Infringements. E&P 70:48 p6, Nov. 27. 
Three patents for wire picture transmission involved in action filed in Delaware. 
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—— Fourth Estate: Now and Then Look See Rising Tide — or Else Merely Click. 
News Week 10:26 p30, Dec. 27. 
Latest news of mushrooming photographic magazine business. 

—— Report on Photography. Saturday Review of Literature 17:12 p8, Jan. 15. 
Most photographic textbooks shown to be useless. 

Jenstav, Forrest B. Pictorial Journalism in the Weekly Field. Quill 25:12 p5, Dec. 

McAuuster, H. E. Photography for the Smaller Newspaper — a Real Opportunity. 
American Photography 31:12 p837, Dec. 

Pret, Creicuton. Camera Craze. Literary Digest 1:21 p20, Dec. 4. 
Difficulties of taking saleable news pictures. 

Smiru, H. L. The News Camera on Trial. Forum 98:5 p267, Nov. 
A plea and suggestion for maintaining private rights. 

Srantey, Epwarp. This Pictorial Journalism. Quill 25:11 p5, Nov. 
The executive editor of the Associated Press news photo service feels that pic- 
tures are most effective implement editors have today. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Hanson Assails New Deal on Output of Propaganda. Newsdom 9:3 

pl, Jan. 15. 

Howe Sees U. S. in Hand of John Bull. Newsdom 8:45 pl, Nov. 6. 

——- How to Analyze Newspapers. Propaganda Analysis 1:4 pl, Jan. 

—— Japanese Editor Here to Explain War Aims. E&P 70:47 p4, Nov. 20. . 
Shingoro Takaishi, editor of Tokyo Nichi Nichi, credits preponderance of Chi- 
nese news in American press to New York rewrite men and Japanese officers. 

—— Press Succeeding in Fight on Propaganda, Baillie Says. Newsdom 8:47 pl, 
Nov. 20. 

—— Propaganda. Commonweal 27:7 p169, Dec. 10. 

The Spanish war in retrospect. 

—— Propaganda: How to Recognize It and Deal With It. Propaganda Analysis 
Supplement, Jan. 

Experimental unit of study materials for use in schools containing analysis of 
newspapers as an addenda to the regular monthly report. 

—— The Country’s Biggest Propaganda Network. Guild Reporter 5:4 p3, Jan. 3. 
National Association of Manufacturers accused of spending half million yearly 
to build up big business. 

Bruntz, Grorce C. Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of German Morale in 1918. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 2:1 p61, Jan. 

Publications and leaflets played important role in Allied victory. 

Casey, Raups D. Britain Will Broadcast “News” in Other Languages to Offset For- 
eign “Propaganda.” Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:48 pl, Nov. 27. 

Grrtuter, L. F. Nazi Propaganda at Work. Current History 47:3 p35, Dec. 

An intimate account of a vast machine and the men who guide its destinies. 

Herrine, E. Penpteton. Organized Groups: Propaganda and the Proposed Child 
Labor Amendment by J. E. Hulett, Jr. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:1 p105, Jan. 


Hicu, Stantey. You Can’t Beat the Government. Saturday Evening Post 210:21 p5, 
Nov. 20. 
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A survey by Mr. High of opinion-making by the New Deal public relations ex- 

perts through press, radio, and films. 

Lyons, Louts A. A Criticism of College Publicity. College Publicity Digest 20:5 p4, 
Jan. 4. 

The views of a Boston newspaper man. 

Merwin, Frep E. Public Relations and the State Government. JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 14:4 p342, Dec. 

How five departments of the Wisconsin government publicize their activities. 
Nock, A. J. A Dose of British Propaganda. American Mercury 42:168 p482, Dec. 
Toomey, Joun A., S. J. Pointing a Finger at Press Propaganda. America 48:5 p105, 

Nov. 6. 

American dailies charged with poisoning reader’s minds against Catholicism. 
—— Press Propaganda Tinctures the News. America 48:10 p225, Dec. 11. 

Sees need of some form of regulation to preserve ethics. 

Wacenrunr, Kurt. War in the Air Waves. Living Age 353:4455 p299, Dec. 
Concerning British and Nazi attempts to spread favorable news propaganda to 
the Arabs. 

Warnwricat, Wriu1aM. British Propaganda Needs an Airing. Newsdom 8:47 pS, 
Nov. 20. 

Waicut, Frank S. Publicity for Higher Education. College Publicity Digest 20:5 
pl4, Jan. 4. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Air Commentators Called “False Gods.” E&P 70:47 p36, Nov. 20. 

—— California Radio System Now in Control of McClatchy. E&P 70:46 p39, 
Nov. 138. 

Hearst relinquishes interest in group of state radio stations. 

—— Foreign Television Goes Slow. Business Week No. 249, p46, Nov. 20. 

—— No Reason for Curbing Press Stations, FCC Told. E&P 71:5 p4, Jan. 29. 
Engineering division of federal commission opposes proposal to divorce press 
and radio joint ownership. 

Lawrence, Jay. Radio Ponders Censorship. Newsdom 8:45 p8, Nov. 6. 

A suggestion that unless “blood and thunder” broadcasts are curbed, conse- 
quences may be bad for both radio and the press. 

—— Radio’s Role in the Woodshed. Newsdom 9:4 p38, Jan. 22. 

Threatened censorship following Mae West broadcast called dangerous to free 
speech and press. 

Munro, W. Carrotu. Newspaper by Radio. Current History 47:3 p40, Dec. 

Details of a machine that costs little to buy and maintain and which has 
already placed written words at the convenience of the radio owner. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:47 p40, Nov. 20. 

The author discusses the charge made by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson that the 
Roosevelt administration is giving the radio the best news breaks. 
Sarrcuincer, Cesar. Radio as a Political Instrument. Foreign Affairs 16:2 p244, Jan. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Gatiup, Dr. Gzorae. I Asked 100,000 People What They Read in the Newspapers. 
Advertising and Selling $1:1 p41, Jan. 
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Results of a decade of investigation shows that news, advertising, and news 
pictures lead all other features. 

Herve, R. Heatucore. A Pre-War British Analysis of the American Press. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 14:4 p361, Dec. 
Excerpts from correspondence of British diplomats in this country. 

—— Bibliography of the Anglo-American Press, 1898-1914. Anglo-American News, 
Dec. 

Meneree, Sevpen C. Stereotyped Phrases and Public Opinion. American Journal of 
Sociology 43:4 p614, Jan. 
How catch words influence various types of publics. 


WAR AND PRESS 
Anonymous. Back from China, U.S. Writer Tells of Dodging Bombs. E&P 71:3 pé6, 
Jan. 15. 
—— More Than Score of Newspaper Men Have Lost Their Lives During Last 
Three Wars. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
—— Newsreel Shots of Panay Bombing Cause Stir. E&P 71:1 p8, Jan. 1. 
—— $3 War Correspondents Die as Shell Hits Their Car. E&P 71:2 p9, Jan. 8. 
Edward J. Neil of the Associated Press one of group killed in Spanish civil war. 
—— Writer Dies, 2 Others Hurt in Bombing of Panay. E&P 70:51 p6, Dec. 18. 
Exins, H. R. China War “Toughest News Job in Years,” H. R. Ekins Declares. 
E&P 71:1 p5, Jan. 1. 
United Press writer stresses censorship difficulties in covering fighting. 
Matruews, Hersert L. To Be Believed Is the Problem. Independent Journal of 
Columbia University 5:4 pl, Dec. 10. 
A New York Times correspondent in Spain sees part of the problem in covering 
the war in the lack of intelligent reading of the newspapers. 


A Bibliography Selected From 


British Journals 


October, November, December, 1937 
Edited by Raupn O. Narzicrr, University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMous. End of the Morning Post. Newspaper World 40:2073 pl, Oct. 2. 

——— Lord Camrose Paid Nearly £200,000 for “Morning Post.” World’s Press News 
18:449 pl, Oct. 7. 

—— Men Who Made Newspaper History in 1937. World’s Press News 18: 461 p17, 
Dec. 30. 
Newspaper sales, rising costs, expulsions of foreign correspondent were among 
leading events in British press history for the year. 

—— New Scale of Salaries. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 25:253 p179, 
Oct. 
This and succeeding articles present a full picture of newspapermen’s problems 
discussed at an annual Institute conference. 
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—— Prime Minister Appeals to Press to Help the Cause of Peace. Newspaper World 
40:2085 pl, Dec. 25. 

—— Ramsay MacDonald and the Press. Newspaper World 40:2079 p4, Nov. 13. 

CuarKe, H. G. Newspapers “Sick and Tired” of Government Appeals for Free Pub- 
licity. Newspaper World 40:2078 pl7, Nov. 6. 

Hotmeg, Reemvaup. The Christian Press is a Unifying Force. World’s Press News 
18:451 p41, Oct. 21. 
Survey of England’s religious press. 

Huaues, A. R. Six Problems of the Small Town Weekly — and How to Solve Them. 
World’s Press News 18:455 p20, Nov. 18. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 

AnonyMovus. Berlin Ban on Jewish Telegraph Agency. Newspaper World 40:2080 
p8, Nov. 20. 

—— British News in South America — Government Aid Asked. World’s Press News 
18:451 p19, Oct. 21. 
The Association of British Chambers of Commerce alarmed by the volume of 
non-British and anti-British news transmitted to South America. 

—— Cabinet Plans Attack on Anti-British Propaganda. World’s Press News 18: 461 
pl, Dec. 30. 

—— Hitler Gags German-Jewish Press. World’s Press News 18:455 p19, Nov. 18. 

—— Japanese Impose Cable Censorship. World’s Press News 18:457 p18, Dec. 2. 

—— No Propaganda Ministry for Britain. World’s Press News 18:456 p38, Nov. 25. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, minister of health and exponent of government propaganda, 
discusses conditions which official publicity must observe. 

—— Polish and Hungarian Governments Are Best Censor-Propagandists. World’s 
Press News 18:458 p13, Dec. 9. 
Greek newspapers receive complete editing instructions, says A. J. Cummings, 
London News Chronicle political editor. 

—— Press and News Agencies Must Join to Fight Tendencious News. World’s Press 
News 18:454 p5, Nov. 11. 
Sir Roderick Jones, Reuter’s chairman, discusses rivals challenging the “special 
position” of the British agency in the international field and the increase in 
world news which is misleading or open to suspicion. 

—— World-wide Debasement of News. Newspaper World 40:2077 pl, Nov. 6. 
Trend to national propaganda is seriously damaging world news. 

Cummines, A. J. Censorship Making Foreign Correspondents’ Work Hazardous. 
Newspaper World 40:2083 p4, Dec. 11. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Big Publicity Drive in Australian Election. Newspaper World 40: 2084 
p25, Dec. 18. 
Defense was main issue in federal election. 
—— Circulations May Soon be Numbered in Millions. Newspaper World 40: 2077 
p88, Oct. 30. 
Press of India has bright future as literacy increases and official news sources 
become more coéperative. 
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Results of a decade of investigation shows that news, advertising, and news 
pictures lead all other features. 

Hernvet, R. Heatacore. A Pre-War British Analysis of the American Press. Jour- 
NALISM QuaARTERLY 14:4 p361, Dec. 
Excerpts from correspondence of British diplomats in this country. 

—— Bibliography of the Anglo-American Press, 1898-1914. Anglo-American News, 
Dec 


Meneree, Sevpen C. Stereotyped Phrases and Public Opinion. American Journal of 
Sociology 48:4 p614, Jan. 
How catch words influence various types of publics. 


WAR AND PRESS 
Anonymous. Back from China, U. S. Writer Tells of Dodging Bombs. E&P 71:3 pé, 
Jan. 15. 
—— More Than Score of Newspaper Men Have Lost Their Lives During Last 
Three Wars. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
—— Newsreel Shots of Panay Bombing Cause Stir. E&P 71:1 p8, Jan. 1. 
—— 3 War Correspondents Die as Shell Hits Their Car. E&P 71:2 p9, Jan. 8. 
Edward J. Neil of the Associated Press one of group killed in Spanish civil war. 
—— Writer Dies, 2 Others Hurt in Bombing of Panay. E&P 70:51 p6, Dec. 18. 
Exins, H. R. China War “Toughest News Job in Years,” H. R. Ekins Declares. 
E&P 71:1 p5, Jan. 1. 
United Press writer stresses censorship difficulties in covering fighting. 
Martrtuews, Hersert L. To Be Believed Is the Problem. Independent Journal of 
Columbia University 5:4 pl, Dec. 10. 
A New York Times correspondent in Spain sees part of the problem in covering 
the war in the lack of intelligent reading of the newspapers. 


A Bibliography Selected From 
British Journals 


October, November, December, 1937 
Edited by Raupu O. Narzicrr, University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. End of the Morning Post. Newspaper World 40:2073 pl, Oct. 2. 

—— Lord Camrose Paid Nearly £200,000 for “Morning Post.” World’s Press News 
18:449 pl, Oct. 7. 

—— Men Who Made Newspaper History in 1937. World’s Press News 18:461 p17, 
Dec. 30. 
Newspaper sales, rising costs, expulsions of foreign correspondent were among 
leading events in British press history for the year. 

—— New Scale of Salaries. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 25:253 p179, 
Oct. 
This and succeeding articles present a full picture of newspapermen’s problems 
discussed at an annual Institute conference. 
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—— Prime Minister Appeals to Press to Help the Cause of Peace. Newspaper World 
40:2085 pl, Dec. 25. 

—— Ramsay MacDonald and the Press. Newspaper World 40:2079 p4, Nov. 18. 

CuarKE, H. G. Newspapers “Sick and Tired” of Government Appeals for Free Pub- 
licity. Newspaper World 40:2078 pl7, Nov. 6. 

Hoimg, Recrnatp. The Christian Press is a Unifying Force. World’s Press News 
18:451 p41, Oct. 21. 
Survey of England’s religious press. 

Huanes, A. R. Six Problems of the Small Town Weekly — and How to Solve Them. 
World’s Press News 18:455 p20, Nov. 18. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 

Anonymous. Berlin Ban on Jewish Telegraph Agency. Newspaper World 40: 2080 
p8, Nov. 20. 

—— British News in South America — Government Aid Asked. World’s Press News 
18:451 p19, Oct. 21. 
The Association of British Chambers of Commerce alarmed by the volume of 
non-British and anti-British news transmitted to South America. 

—— Cabinet Plans Attack on Anti-British Propaganda. World’s Press News 18: 461 
pl, Dec. 30. 

—— Hitler Gags German-Jewish Press. World’s Press News 18:455 p19, Nov. 18. 

—— Japanese Impose Cable Censorship. World’s Press News 18:457 p18, Dec. 2. 

—— No Propaganda Ministry for Britain. World’s Press News 18:456 p3°, Nov. 25. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, minister of health and exponent of government propaganda, 
discusses conditions which official publicity must observe. 

—— Polish and Hungarian Governments Are Best Censor-Propagandists. World's 
Press News 18:458 p13, Dec. 9. 
Greek newspapers receive complete editing instructions, says A. J. Cummings, 
London News Chronicle political editor. 

—— Press and News Agencies Must Join to Fight Tendencious News. World’s Press 
News 18:454 p5, Nov. 11. 
Sir Roderick Jones, Reuter’s chairman, discusses rivals challenging the “special 
position” of the British agency in the international field and the increase in 
world news which is misleading or open to suspicion. 

—— World-wide Debasement of News. Newspaper World 40:2077 pl, Nov. 6. 
Trend to national propaganda is seriously damaging world news. 

Cummines, A. J. Censorship Making Foreign Correspondents’ Work Hazardous. 
Newspaper World 40:2083 p4, Dec. 11. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Big Publicity Drive in Australian Election. Newspaper World 40: 2084 
p25, Dec. 18. 
Defense was main issue in federal election. 
—— Circulations May Soon be Numbered in Millions. Newspaper World 40:2077 
p38, Oct. 30. 
Press of India has bright future as literacy increases and official news sources 
become more coéperative. 
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—— Comprehensive Media Available for Advertisers. World’s Press News 18:454 
suppl. pix, Nov. 11. 

The press of Norway. 

—— How Sweden’s Newspapers Cover the Country. World’s Press News 18:457 
suppl. pvii, Dec. 2. 

—— Pembroke Stephens Killed While Watching Fighting in Shanghai. Newspaper 
World 40:2079 p2, Nov. 13. 

Special correspondent of Daily Telegraph and Morning Post struck by machine 
gun bullets. 

—— Well-Known Italian Journalist Arrested. Newspaper World 40:2085 pig, 
Dec. 25. 

Giovanni Engely facing charges in Rome of disseminating political information 
of a confidential character. 

Auten, D. A. Government Education Programme is Aiding West African Press. 
World’s Press News 18:451 suppl. pvii, Oct. 21. 

Low, Francis. The Press in the New India. Newspaper World 40:2077 p27, Oct. 30. 
English language is a tie which compensates for the multiplicity of Indian 
languages in which the vernacular press is published. 

Mansrretp, F. J. Stories of Eminent War Correspondents. Journalist (N. U.J.) 
20:12 p210, Dec. :; 

Sapoveanu, Mruat. Freedom of the Roumanian Press is Guarded by Law. World’s 
Press News 18:458 suppl. Dec. 9. 

Of 709 daily and weekly newspapers and 554 periodicals, 947 are in Rowmanian, 
179 Magyar and 95 German. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Bu.ainkin, Georce. Fire of London Was “Sad and Lamentable Accident” — Front 
Page News Three Centuries Ago. World’s Press News 18:456 p18, Nov. 25. 
News values in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Dunn, James. Charlie Hands — Reporter. Newspaper World 40:2078 p2, Nov. 6. 
Famous correspondent, blind in later years, reported succession of wars and 
revolutions. 

MansFieip, T. J. Methods of a Genius in Journalism. Journalist (N.U.J.) 20:10 
pl66, Oct. 

The art and craft of Daniel Defoe. 

Wea, W. W. Royal Testimonial to Murray of Reuter’s. World’s Press News 18:453 
pli, Nov. 4. 

King Edward VII liked personal publicity. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 
AnonyMovs. Ban on Matrimonial Case Reporting Will Cover Interviews and Pho- 
tographs. World’s Press News 18:449 p5, Oct. 7. 
—— Libel Damages Recovered From Agency That Supplied Wrong Picture. News- 
paper World 40:2078 p4, Nov. 6. 
—— Lord Camrose Brings Libel Action Against Fascist Newspaper. Newspaper 
World 40:2075 p4, Oct. 16. 
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—No Libel Redress Unless Press Shows Signs of Reform. Newspaper World 
40:2077 pl, Oct. 30. 
The tendency to make inroads on freedom of the press. 

—— No More News from Irish Free State? World’s Press News 18:450 pl, Oct. 14. 
Repercussions of the new constitution’s press clause for control of “organs of 


opinion. 

—— Should Printers Act as Censors of Periodicals? World’s Press News 18:455 p2@, 
Nov. 18. 
British case sets precedent for conditional responsibility on part of printers for 
the whole of damages in a libel case. 

—— Sir Thomas Inskip Criticises Secrets Act. British Institute of Journalists’ Jour- 
nal 25:255 p241, Dec. 
The Official Secrets Act, the Journalists Registration Bill and the general topic 
of press freedom were discussed at an Institute district meeting. 


NEWSGATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


AnonyMous. “Ban Candid Camera Shots,” Says Winston Churchill. World’s Press 
News 18:455 p5, Nov. 18. 


—— Beverley Baxter Regrets National Dailies’ Choice of News. World’s Press News 
18:457 p5, Dec. 2. 


—— British Group in Control of Central News. Newspaper World 40:2082 p2, 
Dec. 4. 


Americans sell interest in agency. 
—— “Standard’s” Hitler-Halifax Scoop Causes Newspaper Storm. World’s Press 
News 18:455 p8, Nov. 18. 


——W. L. Murray Leaving Reuter’s This Year. World’s Press News 18:450 pS, 
Oct. 14. 


European general manager is succeeded by W. J. Moloney. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 
AnonyMovus. Britain Enters “War of the Air.” World’s Press News 18:453 pS, 
Nov. 4. 
Government begins transmission of news bulletins in foreign languages. 
—— Government Prohibits Radio News in British Malaya. World’s Press News 
18:458 pl5, Nov. 4. 








‘News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Notes for the June issue must reach him by 


May 1. 


Graduate Work Extended 


XPANSION of journalistic training 

on the graduate level has been an- 
nounced by the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University; the 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and the School of Journalism, 
ya use University. 


Reorganization of the Medill School 
of Journalism as an independent five- 
year professional school was approved 
by the Board of Trustees of North- 
western University February 8. 

As in the law school, students will 
pursue a joint-degree program with the 
College of Liberal Arts. After three 
years in Liberal Arts they will trans- 
fer to the School of Journalism for 
fourth and fifth years. They will be 
eligible to a bachelor’s degree in Lib- 
eral Arts at the end of the fourth year, 
but the School of Journalism will con- 
fer only a master’s degree at the end of 
the fifth year. 

The new plan, according to Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson, will enable journal- 
ism students to acquire a much broader 
background in history, economics, politi- 
cal science, sociology and English than 
has been possible under the four-year 
plan. While some work in journalism 
will be introduced in the third and 
fourth years, most of the professional 
courses will be concentrated in the fifth 
year. This will “permit a much more 
thorough-going professional training.” 

Both background programs and pro- 
fessional courses will be organized into 
four sequences: news-editorial, newspa- 


per-business, magazine-trade publication, 
and teaching. The new program goes 
into effect in September, 1938. 

A five-year plan providing for the 
master of arts degree in social science- 
journalism has been announced by Stan- 
ford for next year. In addition to com- 
pleting certain specified social, literary, 
and journalistic studies, the candidate 
must complete five fields in the depart- 
ments of economics, political science, and 
sociology. At least three months of prac- 
tical newspaper experience is required 
for admission to the fifth year. For 
those students at present unable to plan 
their programs on a five-year basis, the 
Division of Journalism will temporarily 
continue to offer the bachelor’s degree. 

To provide facilities for research in 
newspaper work, graduate curricula lead- 
ing to degrees of master of arts and mas- 
ter of science have been announced by 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer at Syracuse for 
introduction next fall. Heretofore, the 
Syracuse school, opened in September, 
1934, has conferred only bachelor’s de- 
grees. 

Ten new courses on the graduate level 
will be introduced at Syracuse. Candi- 
dates for a master’s degree may select 
their work from the new graduate cur- 
riculum in combination with courses of- 
fered in the Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs. Requirements 
include thirty hours of graduate courses, 
reading knowledge of a modern foreign 
language, thesis and the passing of a 
comprehensive examination on graduate 
courses. 

Graduate journalism courses to be 
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added to the curriculum include research 
methods, comparative American jour- 
nalism, foreign press, seminar on public 
opinion and propaganda, seminar on gov- 
ernance, press and communications, law 
of the press, the American magazine, 
short story and thesis. 

Courses in public opinion and propa- 
ganda will be taught by Dr. Herman C. 
Beyle of the Maxwell School. Graduate 
work in the School of Journalism will be 
directed by Dr. Fred E. Merwin. 


Two Teachers Die 


Two well-known teachers of journal- 
ism, Professor Enoch Grehan and Pro- 
fessor Albert F. Henning, died recently. 

Professor Grehan, founder and for 
twenty-three years head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Ken- 
tucky, died unexpectedly at his Lexing- 
ton home December 11, 1937. He was 
sixty-eight years old. 

Following many years of service to 
Lexington newspapers as city editor, 
news editor, editor, editorial paragrapher 
and dramatic critic, Professor Grehan 
was invited in 1914 to establish the Ken- 
tucky Department of Journalism. 

As editorial paragrapher, he was wide- 
ly known and often quoted. He estimated 
that he had written 50,000 paragraphs 
and short editorials during his news- 
paper career. 

Professor Henning, former head of the 
Department of Journalism, Southern 
Methodist University, died February 1, 
1938, in Dallas. He had served on a 
dozen Texas newspapers, beginning as a 
printer’s apprentice in 1888, before be- 
coming head of journalistic instruction at 
Southern Methodist in 1921. 

He was author of “Ethics and Prac- 
tices in Journalism.” At the time of his 
death he was head of the Texas election 
bureau. 


Faculty Changes Announced 


Dr. Robert W. Desmond, associate 
editor of the weekly Magazine Section 
of the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
has been appointed acting associate pro- 
fessor in the Division of Journalism, 
Stanford University, for the spring quar- 
ter to take charge of a course in world 
journalism. Dr. Desmond, formerly on 
the University of Minnesota staff, pub- 
lished last year “The Press and World 
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Affairs,” an elaboration of his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of London. 

Professor Niel Plummer, acting head 
of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will be on leave of 
absence from June, 1938, until August, 
1939, to resume work toward the doc- 
torate in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Willis C. Tucker, assistant professor 
of journalism at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, on February 1 be- 
came an instructor in the Department of 
Journalism, University of Kentucky. 
Professor Tucker is working toward the 
doctorate at Ohio State University. 

Dowling Leatherwood, former instruc- 
tor at the University of Florida and now 
graduate assistant at the University of 
Wisconsin, has been elected instructor in 
the Department of Journaiism, Emory 
University, for 1938-1939. Before 1935 
Mr. Leatherwood was editor of the Live 
Oak (Fla.) Suwannee Democrat. At Em- 
ory he will take over courses in report- 
ing, editing and weekly newspaper man- 
agement, and also will help in develop- 
ing work in radio journalism. 

Chess Abernathy, Jr., editor of the 
Marietta (Ga.) Cobb County Times, has 
been added to the part-time journalism 
faculty at Emory to assist with labora- 
tory work in weekly newspaper editing 
and management. 

Charles P. Cooper, who retired in- 
formally last year from active class work 
at the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, has returned this 
semester to teach a seminar in advanced 
reporting. Before the World War Pro- 
fessor Cooper was managing editor of 
the New York Sun and for six years a 
member of the New York Times staff. 

Miss Virginia Garner, professor of 
journalism at Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Georgia, for twenty-one years, resigned 
at the close of the first semester to be- 
come head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Hendrix College, Conway, Ar- 
kansas. Mrs. T. H. Rentz of Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, former pupil of Miss Gar- 
ner, has been appointed to carry on her 
work at Wesleyan until the end of the 
year. 


Dean Allen Honored 


Oregon chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
turned the luncheon of the Oregon Press 
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Conference held January 22 into a sur- 
prise party for Dean Eric W. Allen, in 
celebration of his completion of twenty- 
five years at the head of the School of 
Journalism, University of Oregon. The 
occasion was publicly announced as a 
celebration of the quarter-centennial of 
Sigma Delta Chi at the University of 
Oregon; but the motif of the day was 
congratulations to Oregon’s veteran dean. 
— who paid tribute to the work 
of Allen were W. W. Loomis, of 
La Grange, Illinois, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and honor- 
7 pans of Delta Chi; Alton 
Baker, Eugene Register-Guard, presi- 

a of Oregon se r Publishers 
Association; Dr. oa M. Hunter, 
chancellor of the Fen state system of 
nee education; Dr. C. Valentine Boyer, 
resident of the University of Oregon; 

essor George Turnbull, and Major 
General Charles H. Martin, governor of 


n. 

enry N. Fowler, Oregon ’14, member 
of Dean Allen’s first class in journalism 
and now associate editor of the Bend 
(Ore.) Bulletin, was master of cere- 


monies. 

On behalf of Sigma Delta Chi, a gold 
watch and chain and Sigma Delta Chi 
key, purchased with contributions from 
Oregon alumni and friends of Dean 
Allen all over the United States, were 
presented to Dean Allen. 


New Courses Listed 


Professor Herbert Brucker, assistant 
to the dean at the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, has in- 
troduced a course in news photography 
to be given with specialists from Time- 
Life Foundation and other news camera- 
men. 

The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, is offering a new 
course in propaganda including a study 
of the nature of propaganda and censor- 
ship, counter-propaganda and the media 
of opinion formation. Open only to up- 
perclassmen with training in psychology 
and sociology, the course is taught by 
Dr. Raymond D. Lawrence. 

“The Selling of Advertising” is offered 
for the first time this semester in the 
Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College, by Professor Donald W. 
Davis. 


Journalism Quarterly 


The University of Wisconsin is adding 
an advanced course in newspaper man- 
yma The ere course will be 

levi to problems of Ts 
and the second course to yew | dailies 
Scope of the courses will include prob- 
lems of circulation, advertising, cost ac- 
counting, financing and newspaper busi- 
ness law. 

Theta Sigma Phi, national journalism 
fraternity for women, is codperating with 
the Department of Journalism, tler 
University, in offering a course this se- 
mester designed to present the opportu- 
nities for women in various phases of the 
journalism field. Theta Sigma Phi alum- 
nae actively engaged in the field will be 
guest lecturers for the course. Louise 
Eleanor Ross, national executive secre- 
tary of Theta Sigma Phi, is chairman of 
the course. 

Two new — courses in propaganda 
analysis and journalism readings have 
been added as electives for major stu- 
dents by the Department of Journalism, 
Kent State University. 


“Political Journalist” 


The author of “Political Journalism— 
A British View” in this issue of the 
JoURNALISM QuaRTERLY, A. J. Cummings, 
has a long-time record in English jour- 
nalism. Today political editor of the 
London News Chronicle, he boasts a fa- 
ther and three brothers who were jour- 
nalists. 

Before and after the World War, 
through every major battle but one of 
which he served as a captain of field ar- 
tillery, he was a special writer for the 
Yorkshire Post. Thirteen years ago he 
became a leader writer and general con- 
tributor for the London News, a Liberal 
journal. Shortly afterward he was named 
deputy editor and finally political editor. 
The News and Chronicle were combined 
in 19380. 

His position on the News Chronicle 
makes him not only a political reporter 
and commentator but also an adviser on 
editorial policy. He has travelled to all 
parts of the world on special assign- 
ments. 


Rutgers Gets Fund 


Former Governor Harold G. Hoffman 
has established a fund, estimated at 
$7,500, to provide scholarships in the 
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Department of Journalism, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, for physically handicapped New 
Jersey youths with part of the proceeds 
he has received for writing a series of 
magazine articles dealing with the Haupt- 


w ’ Harry Moore, wife of New 
Jersey's present governor, has been 
named chairman of the scholarship award 
committee. Other committee members 
are Professor Charles L. Allen, director 
of the Department of Journalism, John J. 
Toohey, state labor commissioner, and 
three members of the New Jersey Crip- 
pled Children’s Commission. 

The Hoffman scholarship fund is the 
second in the Department. By the will 
of Edgar B. Bacon of Jersey City, an 
annual scholarship in journalism is 
awarded to a resident of Hudson county. 


Sixteen Get Scholarships 
Scholarships have been awarded four- 


teen men and two women at the Colum- 
bia Graduate School of Journalism. Jane 
Davis of Minneapolis and Depauw Uni- 


versity and Calais Calvert of Estevan, 
Saskatchewan, and Regina College are 
the women. 

The men are Murray T. Bloom, Brook- 
lyn; Dana A. Schmidt, Los Angeles; 


Jack Tait, Seattle; Harvey W. Wertz, St. 
Louis; Philip P. Hamburger, New York 
City; Bernard D. Feld, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Robert Martin and Arnold Marks, 
Spokane; Edward Gottschall, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; John A. Oudine, West Or- 
ange, N. J.; Irwin Ryan, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Allan E. Settle, Strong City, Kan.; 
Richard A. Herzberg, South Orange, N. 
a! . W. Steffan, Richmond 


Students Go Into Field 


Students enrolled in the unified junior 
curriculum in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Washington will be released from 
formal class work in the hours devoted 
to newspaper management during the 
spring quarter for active work in the 
field. For laboratory application of the 
various topics taken up in classes during 
the winter quarter, the class will be as- 
signed to business staffs of community 
newspapers in Seattle. 

Students will survey trading areas of 
the various communities, determine the 
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retail outlets in ceoaping cn 

pare merchandising dars for ayn 
advertisers who might be interested and 
write and attempt to sell advertising to 
“hold-outs” in the community. The stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to sit in 
on the inner councils of the various pa- 
pers, ieanaiing oh Shine head the weliees 
confronting publishers. Merritt E. Ben- 
son, associate professor of journalism, 
has charge of the project. 


Newsmen Address Students 


Active London journalists in many 
specialized fields have addressed stu- 
dents in the course in practical jour- 
nalism, University of London King’s 
College, during the course of the year. 
The schedule of talks arranged by Tom 
Clarke, director, included Arthur Wat- 
son, editor of the Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post; G. S. Royds, advertising 
expert; A. J. Cummings, political editor 
of the News Chronicle; Norman Robson, 
political editor of the Westminster Press 
Newspapers, a group of important pro- 
vincial dailies; J. H. Brebner, controller, 
press, information and _ publications, 
General Post Office; Albert Lieck, for- 
mer chief clerk at Bow Street Police 
Court; Donald Geddes, expert on the 
libel law; W. A. Davies, chief sub- 
editor, News Chronicle, and others. 

The spring schedule will include talks 
by journalists on editing an evening 

paper, editing a provincial paper, picto- 

rial journalism, newspaper library and 
use of reference books and make-up of 
newspapers. 


Three on Committee 


Three members have been added to 
the Committee on Codperation With 
a r Organizations by Kenneth 

Olson, president of the American 
pte io of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. 

Professor Charles Allen, Rutgers, has 
been added to provide direct contact 
with the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association; Professor O. W. Riegel, 
Washington and Lee, has been named 
to provide further contact with the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation; and Professor Norval N. Luxon, 
Ohio State, has been asked to serve in 
contact with the Scripps-Howard or- 
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Notes 


The School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, has remodeled and equipped 
its laboratory for the course in news 
photography which has proved so popu- 
lar that it will be given twice next year 
instead of merely during the second 
semester. 

Professor Charles E. Rogers, head of 
the Department of Journalism, Kansas 
State College, is editor of a 10,000-word 
history of the college published in Feb- 
ruary in connection with the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
institution. 

Neal Van Sooy, publisher of the Azusa 
(Cal.) Herald, who teaches the courses 
in business management and mechanics 
of publishing in the winter quarter at 
Stanford University, was elected in Jan- 
uary second vice president of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Kenneth Q. Jennings, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, has completed a history of the New 
Jersey Press Association from 1857 
through 1937. The manuscript, covering 
the eighty-year history of the associa- 
tion, one of the oldest in the United 
States, was presented to the press asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Febru- 
ary. 
The Department of Journalism, Kan- 
sas State College, was sponsor of a 
Writers and Advertisers Conference in 
February, during annual Farm and Home 
Week. Professor Charles E. Rogers, de- 
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partment head, who arranged the con- 
ference, plans to make it an annual 
event. Rural editors, metropolitan pub- 
lishers, radio program directors, and tele- 
vision experts were included in the pro- 


gram. 

A revised edition of a work manual 
for law of the press is being prepared by 
Professor E. N. Doan of the Depart- 
— of Journalism, University of Kan- 


gs een for instruction in print- 
ing, typography and advertising layout 
and for the press phy course 
have been installed recently by the De- 
partment of Journalism, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Eleanor Carroll, for eleven years man- 
aging editor of Delineator magazine, is 
creating a seminar called “Women in 
Journalism” at the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. 

The class in Principles of Advertising 
II at Stanford University prepared a 
campaign in the winter quarter to mar- 
ket a new granulated soap on which 
$70,000 will be spent this year in news- 
paper and magazine advertising. The 
class did all basic research, named the 
product, prepared copy, tested copy and 
recommended advertising schedules. 

Gregory Mason, assistant professor in 
the Department of Journalism, New 
York University, received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the University 
of Southern California in January. His 
dissertation was in the field of archae- 
ology, “The Culture of the Taironas.” 





Proceedings of the 


American Association 


Of Teachers of Journalism 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism met at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, December 28 and 29, 1937. 


HE American Association of Teachers of Journalism held its 

twenty-fifth annual convention in Columbus, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1937. The School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was host to the association, and the convention was held in 
the Administration Building on the university campus. The total 
attendance was somewhat less than that of the 1936 meeting, but 
the number of teachers of journalism present was larger than at 
any convention of recent years. Registration fees were paid by 98 
persons, but the total attendance, including speakers, friends of 
members and other persons, was 109. These 109 persons were: Asso- 
ciation members engaged in teaching, 94; non-member teachers of 
journalism, 3; newspaper men (speakers), wives of members and 
others, 12. The 97 teachers of journalism who registered repre- 
sented 50 institutions in 29 states. 

The convention was called to order at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, De- 
cember 28, by President Blair Converse (Iowa State). He an- 
nounced the appointment of Edward N. Doan (Kansas) as conven- 
tion secretary and of the following convention committees: Audit- 
ing, M. G. Osborn (Louisiana), Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State), 
Edward F. Mason (Iowa); nominations and place of meeting, Roy 
L. French (Southern California), Eric W. Allen (Oregon), Russell 
J. Hammargren (Butler), Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota); resolu- 
tions, Allen (Oregon), Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania State), Regi- 
nald Coggeshall (Maine), Royal H. Ray (Rider), Paul J. Thompson 
(Texas). 

The first address of the convention was given by Paul Bellamy, 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and former president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, on the topic, ““Tomorrow’s 
Reporters—a Specification for Training and Character.” Newspa- 
pers in the future will be only as good as their reporters, whose 
development lies primarily with professors in college journalism 
departments and with editors, Bellamy said. What the managing 
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editor of today wants of the schools of journalism may be listed as 
follows: (1) He wants to be told about the exceptional, the out- 
standing men; he doesn’t want run-of-the-mine recruits; (2) he 
wants sharper selection in the schools of men with aptitude for 
newspaper work; he wants no “dreamers” or men of inadequate 
personality; (3) he wants the schools to give students a realization 
of what the newspaper really is; the police yarn, once the warp and 
woof of the newspaper, has been replaced by stories of great variety 
and much more social significance; (4) he wants students turned 
out by the schools to know how to write better and, above all, to be 
able to condense; (5) he wants students who can avoid coloration 
in their stories; and (6) he wants men with wider social sense and 
knowledge. 

Two major tasks for journalism teachers were defined by Dr. 
J. L. Morrill, vice president of Ohio State University and former 
city editor of the Cleveland Press, in his address on “Is There a 
Place for Instruction in Journalism?” ! One is the endless task of 
training students to know enough and to write well enough to help 
in synthesizing and humanizing knowledge for the masses of news- 
paper readers; the other to stake out promising indispensable 
problems of research in journalism. 

At the conclusion of Morrill’s address Doan moved that the new 
president of the association be authorized to appoint a committee 
to investigate, with a similar committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism, should such a com- 
mittee be appointed, the advisability of combining the two existing 
organizations into one which would provide both institutional and 
individual memberships, and that this committee be instructed to 
study the problem, make preliminary reports to be discussed at the 
regional meetings, and present a final report at the next annual 
convention. The motion, seconded by Frank L. Mott (Iowa), was 
approved. The morning session was adjourned at 12:15 p. m. 

At the afternoon session, which began at 2 o’clock, Mott, as 
chairman of the National Council on Research in Journalism, pre- 
sented the council’s annual report, as follows: 


The year 1987 has been a profitable one in the field of journalism research. It is 
my pleasant duty on this occasion to survey for you some of the important work of 
this character which has been done by scholars working in schools an ae of 
journalism. Among the more important scholarly publications of the year 

John Bakeless (New York). Christopher Marlowe, the Man in His Time "(the first 
— result from Dr. Bakeless’ Guggenheim Fellowshi Pp). 

wr Beckman, Harry R. O’Brien and Blair Gennes (Iowa State). Technical 
Jeune (revised edition). 

Herbert Brucker (Commie) ie Rig = ny American Newspaper. 

Robert W. Desmond ( eg aby World Affairs. 

Edward N. Doan (Kansas) ork Ran of Law of the Frese (mim hed). 

Roscoe B. Ellard (Missouri). Series of articles on the contemporary editorial pub- 
lished in vartous Bs icals. 

Edwi eg ny! of Literary Journalism in America. 

Aitred Mi Lee ( sas, Yale). The Dail ewspaper in America. 

Vernon McKenzie (Washington). Through Turbulent Years. 


1See page 28. 
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F. L. Mott (Iowa) and Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota). Interpretations of Journalism. 
F. L. Mott (Iowa) and others. Headlining America. 
George Fox Mott (Minnesota). An Outline Survey of Journalism. 
James E. Pollard (Ohio State). Principles of Newspaper Management. 
James E. Pollard (Ohio State) and Ed M. Martin. Newspaper Laws of Ohio. 
Charles E. Rogers (Kansas State). Journalistic Vocations (revised edition). 
Eugene W. Sharp (Missouri). The Censorship and Press Laws of Sixty Countries. 
Clifford F. Weigle (Stanford). The Pioneer Press in California. 
American Newspapers, 1821-1936, a Union List of Files Available in the United 
States and Canala, a work the inception of which was due in part to the efforts of this 


council, was issued this year and will be an invaluable help in all future research in the 
history of American newspapers. 


The annual list of research in progress is made a part of this report and is avail- 
able in mimeographed form. 


mention in this report should be made of the award of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship to Ralph D. Casey of Minnesota, of the excellent work of Casey, Charnley, 
a and others on the JournNaLism QuarTerty, of O. W. Riegel’s work as an 
late editor of the Public Opinion terly, of the appointment of Alfred M. Lee 
to an assistant professorship in Yale University in order to do research in connection 
with the Institute of Human Relations, of the award of the Sigma Delta Chi research 
prize to Ralph O. Nafziger for his study of the American press and public opinion in 
the World War, of a grant from the American Council Learned Societies for the 
publication of the second volume of Frank L. Mott’s Hist of American Magazines, 
of George Gallup's research in connection with the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
of research in reader interest conducted at the University of Iowa in behalf of and 
financed by the Inland Daily Press Association, and of Charles L. Allen's special work 
for the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


Mott also presented a list of pieces of research in progress by 
forty-eight teachers or graduate students of journalism. The list, 
for the year 1937, was compiled by the chairman at the behest of 
the council. 

Reuel R. Barlow (Illinois) presented a paper on “British Jour- 
nalism in 1937,” in which he listed as important developments of 
the year, first, the more vigorous activity of the National Union of 
Journalists in adopting a code of professional conduct and of tak- 
ing steps to secure a closed shop for editorial workers; second, the 
tendency to increase restrictions upon freedom of the press, as 
revealed in the Official Secrets Act, by which newspapers are limited 
in the publication of unauthorized information about the govern- 
ment, in the enactment of the Summary Procedure Bill restricting 
the reporting of matrimonial and other domestic relations cases, 
and in the censorship of news by the gentlemen’s agreements of the 
“press lords,” as shown in the Simpson affair; and, third, economic 
and technological changes typified in the struggle for newspaper 
circulation, the disappearance of the Morning Post, the establish- 
ment of a huge radio-receiving station for the Daily Express, and the 
decision of the government to engage in a counter-propaganda of 
broadcasting to meet the radio campaigns of other powerful na- 
tions. O. W. Riegel (Washington and Lee), commenting upon this 
presentation, said that these tendencies might be taken as an indi- 
cation of the way newspapers of the United States may go. He 
pointed out that a military or defense psychosis may be behind the 
various new restrictions on the press. 

K. R. Marvin (Iowa State) gave a paper on “The Influence of 
Local Advertising Over the Dealer’s Name on Consumer Knowl- 
edge of Twenty-nine Nationally Advertised Products,” the con- 
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clusion of which was that it is local advertising that informs the 
consumer as to where to buy the commodities widely advertised 
in national media. 

Fred E. Merwin (Syracuse) read a paper on “Public Relations 
in Certain Wisconsin Administrative Departments,” presenting the 
results of his study from the points of view of publicity, public re- 
porting, education and consultation. Nafziger, leading the discus- 
sion, marked the distinction that public officials are making in the 
use of the term “reporting.” The newspaper is but one of the chan- 
nels for the reporting of public business. Queries were made by 
Barlow and Marcus M. Wilkerson (Louisiana) concerning the efforts 
of governmental agencies to color or conceal the facts. Questions 
as to the codrdination of the various publicity efforts were asked. 

The afternoon program was continued at 3 o’clock with three 
roundtables for special-interest groups. The first, on instruction in 
photography, presided over by Harry R. O’Brien (Ohio State), was 
attended by about fifteen persons. Albert A. Sutton (Oklahoma) 
discussed the question of how far journalism classes should go in 
the mechanics of photography. He suggested that enough of the 
mechanics should be given to enable the student after graduation 
to carry on his work understandingly. An informal survey of insti- 
tutions represented in the roundtable revealed the range of labora- 
tory fees in photography courses to be from nothing to $ll a 
semester. 

Floyd G. Arpan (Northwestern), in a paper, “How to Teach 
Picture Editing,” discussed the need for and methods of conducting 
instruction in this field. The schools of journalism have been so 
busy, he said, with the establishment of technical photographic 
courses that they have neglected picture editing. Besides, the 
crowded condition of the journalism curriculum leaves little room 
for such a course. He suggested teaching the subject in courses in 
copyreading, newspaper makeup and press photography. He distri- 
buted mimeographed copies of lecture, reading and laboratory as- 
signments in use at Northwestern. 

O’Brien, speaking on “Pictures for the Magazines,” presented 
the results of a survey of photographs used in the editorial and 
advertising columns of thirty-five current magazines. The survey 
showed that an average of ninety-eight photographs per issue ap- 
pears in the editorial and textual section of these magazines and 
that an average of 117 photographs per issue appears in the adver- 
tising sections. 

James Thomas, chief photographer of the Cleveland Press, dis- 
cussed briefly some problems of news photography in metropolitan 
areas. In connection with the roundtable an exhibit of news pictures 
from schools of journalism had been arranged under O’Brien’s di- 
rection. 
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A second roundtable, on new developments in teaching techni- 
ques in fundamental journalism courses, presided over by Randolph 
Fort (Alabama), was attended by about twenty-five persons. Mit- 
chell V. Charnley (Minnesota), discussing the subject, “Teaching 
Magazine Making Rather Than Magazine Feature Writing,” cited 
as reasons for the emphasis given in the Minnesota course in news- 
paper and magazine articles the fact that more students in the 
course go into periodical editorial work than into free-lance writing 
and the belief that modern free-lance writers cannot successfully 
place their articles unless they understand the magazines for which 
they write. Students are given as much work as possible in editing, 
thus learning the process by which magazines are made. For each 
manuscript a student writes he must prepare a complete report on 
the specific market at which he is aiming. 

George H. Holmes (Iowa State Teachers College), in a discussion 
of “Visual Aids to the Teaching of Reporting and Editing,” elab- 
orated upon the uses to which field trips, motion pictures, still 
pictures, collections of news material, charts and graphs, demon- 
strations and dramatizations may be put in vitalizing instruction. 
These aids have as their chief function the correction of the fault 
of “verbalism,” by which students scan or memorize word state- 
ments but acquire inadequate concepts of the things the words 
stand for. 

Harry E. Wood, Jr., (Ohio Wesleyan) presented a paper on 
“Methods of Motivating Reporting Assignments Where Publica- 
tions Are Unavailable,” in which he described a reporting project at 
Ohio Wesleyan in which students made investigations and wrote 
a series of stories revealing the plight of the unemployed, relief 
clients, transients, marginal workers, underprivileged children, and 
delinquent persons in Delaware, Ohio. The plan uncovered many 
possibilities for motivating, stimulating, and correlating reporting 
activities. 

A paper by Hubert R. Ede and Kenneth Q. Jennings (Rutgers), 
on “All-Day Classes for Reporters and Copy Editors,” describing 
the methods in use at Rutgers, was read by Charles L. Allen, direc- 
tor of the department. Formerly concentrated on two days of the 
week—Tuesdays and Thursdays from 8 a. m. to 3:30 p. m., a typical 
evening newspaper day—instruction in journalism now has been 
expanded to include class periods on other days of the week. All 
routine sources of news in the city and nearby territory, as well as 
news of the colleges, are covered by students, and the material thus 
gathered is edited as if for publication. Allen supplemented the pa- 
per by pointing out several of the advantages and disadvantages 
involved in the plan. 

Because of lack of time, Doan’s paper on “Making the Most of 
the College Newspaper as an Aid to the Teaching of Reporting and 
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Editing” was put over by common consent to a luncheon meeting 
on December 29, when those particularly interested in the subject 
discussed it with Doan. 

A third roundtable, on the building of journalism curricula, pre- 
sided over by Frank L. Martin (Missouri), was attended by about 
forty persons. Kenneth E. Olson (Northwestern) presented a paper 
on “The Five-Year Course in Journalism,” describing the projected 
establishment of the Medill school as an autonomous professional 
unit working in close coéperation with the College of Liberal Arts, 
the School of Commerce and the School of Education.” Olson’s pre- 
sentation was followed by a discussion period in which numerous 
questions were raised as to the proposal. One criticism voiced by 
Vernon Nash (Missouri) was that the plan failed to provide ade- 
quately for carrying forward the background instruction and the 
professional training at the same time. He stressed the need of 
correlation between general and technical training throughout the 
period of professional education. 

John E. Drewry (Georgia) read a paper on “Survey Courses in 
the Pre-Journalism Curriculum,” describing the replacement of 
“compartment” courses in the University of Georgia with five 
groups of surveys in the fields of social sciences, biological science, 
physical science, the humanities and mathematics, all of which are 
required of pre-journalism students while in the junior division. 
These courses, while not wholly satisfactory, are, in Drewry’s 
opinion, a great improvement over the particularized courses 
formerly in vogue. 

M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse), in a discussion of “How Much Em- 
phasis Should Be Given to Journalism Business Courses?” stressed 
the importance of providing a place in the curriculum for these 
subjects and of seeing that they are taught from the point of view 
of the newspaper business department. Instruction in such subjects 
as advertising should, in Spencer’s opinion, be given with the news- 
paper publisher’s needs in mind. 

Allen (Oregon), answering the question, “How Far Should We 
Go in Offering Specialized Courses in Journalism?” expressed the 
view that there is danger of cluttering up the curriculum with too 
many highly specialized courses. He pointed out that it is impos- 
sible in four years to teach all the possible applications of funda- 
mental journalism. He advocated the consolidation of courses into 
larger units in which greater stress would be placed on the ele- 
ments common to all forms of journalism. 

The roundtables concluded the afternoon program. In the eve- 
ning members of the association were guests of the Ohio State 
Journal, the Columbus Evening Dispatch and the Columbus Citi- 
zen at a dinner at the Columbus Club. Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., 


2 See page 102. 
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editor of the Dispatch, presided and spoke briefly welcoming the 
guests. He introduced James E. Pollard, acting director of the 
Ohio State University School of Journalism; Ralph D. Henderson, 
business manager of the Citizen; C. F. Weimer, managing editor of 
the Citizen; J. A. Meckstroth, editor of the Ohio State Journal; 
Walter J. Reck, business manager of the Journal; Karl B. Pauly, 
political reporter for the Journal and Dispatch; George Smallsread, 
managing editor of the Dispatch; Preston Wolfe, assistant to the 
publisher of the Dispatch; Elmer P. Fries, political writer for the 
Dispatch; Ed M. Martin, director of the Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion; and Paul Ginger, general counsel of the newspaper associa- 
tion. Henderson and Meckstroth gave brief talks, and Ginger gave 
a longer address, discussing the problem of governmental activities 
in relation to newspapers, based upon his experiences as a legisla- 
tive representative of the Ohio Newspaper Association. 

On Wednesday morning, December 29, at 9:25 o’clock the con- 
vention was resumed with President Converse in the chair. As the 
first of a series of reports on researches in journalism, Drewry read 
a paper on “Contemporary American Magazines.” This was a state- 
ment of the origin, development and present status of his study of 
current magazines, prepared for use in a course on the subject and 
now published in part in issues of the Writer, the Quill and the 
Matra. Mott, in discussing the paper, pointed out the difficulties 
of getting suitable published material for classes in contemporary 
magazines and said that the picture of magazine publication is 
changing so rapidly that it is extremely difficult to keep up with 
the new publications. He added that much material on contempo- 
rary magazines is pure fiction and that many magazines do not 
know their history at all. 

Allen (Rutgers) presented a research report on “Newspapers 
Having Free or Controlled Circulation in the Chicago Area.” In 
his discussion of the paper, Olson pointed out that Allen’s material 
is not only interesting but significant in that it corrects certain 
widely held false impressions about the so-called free-distribution 
papers. There are lessons to be learned from the free publications 
which would be valuable to community newspapers with paid cir- 
culations. 

Pollard presented the last of the series of research reports. His 
paper on “Presidents and the Press” traced the history of presiden- 
tial relations with newspapers and the Washington corps of corre- 
spondents. He discussed several of the historic misunderstandings 
between presidents and newspapers, and pointed out how vital it 
is in a democracy that there be a free and frank intercourse be- 
tween the chief executive and the representatives of the press. 
Wilkerson, in commenting on Pollard’s paper, suggested that the 
particular relations of the president to the press in any period are 
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in a measure a reflection of the temper of the times. He regarded 
the whole subject as one worthy of further research. 

The morning program was continued at 10 o’clock with three 
roundtables on limited fields of interest. The first, on instruction in 
radio, presided over by Charles L. Sanders (Iowa), was attended 
by about twenty-five persons. Sanders opened the roundtable with 
a report of the second national conference on radio education, held 
in Chicago on November 29 and 30 and December 1. Radio in the 
United States, Sanders said, is more on the defensive than at any 
time in its brief history. Still suffering from growing pains, it has 
not had time to see its problems through nor appreciate the signifi- 
cance of its acts. Radio must be studied for such of its possibilities 
and uses as are typical to or characteristic of radio itself, he said. 

Ernest Rogers (Emory), radio editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
presented a discussion of “Opportunities for Employment in 
Radio.” The developments in this field are such that it should be 
added to the list of vocations to which journalism students may 
look forward. 

Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern), discussing “Content of 
One-Term and One-Year Classes in Radio,” outlined the material 
which can be covered in the periods of time available for considera- 
tion of this specialized field. 

Richard W. Beckman (Iowa State) read a paper on “Codpera- 
tion in Radio Instruction Between Journalism and Other Depart- 
ments,” discussing the need for attention to the rapidly developing 
radio field and describing a course in radio writing in the Iowa 
State Department of Technical Journalism. He expressed a prefer- 
ence for a codperative approach to the task of instruction in radio, 
recognizing that departments other than journalism have a legiti- 
mate interest in the field and a definite service to render in the 
general enterprise. 

I. Keith Tyler of the bureau of educational research of Ohio 
State University, in a paper on “What Should Be the Program in 
Radio for Journalism Schools and Departments?” listed cultural, 
avocational and vocational objectives as the ends to be borne in 
mind. An experimental attitude and a broad education are two 
essentials for those who expect to enter radio. He recommended 
that instruction in radio be developed coéperatively in universi- 
ties, through the joint efforts of journalism, music, education, 
commerce, engineering and speech and dramatics. Discussion of 
this and other papers brought out questions as to the need of a 
survey course on the problems of radio in relation to journalism. 

A second roundtable, on business courses, presided over by 
Frank Thayer (Wisconsin), was attended by about fifteen persons. 
Burrus Dickinson (Illinois) gave a paper on “What Newspaper 
Management Courses Should Contain and How They Should Be 
Taught.” He presented the problem as one of determining which 
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departments in the business office call for intensive training and 
which must be treated briefly and incompletely. He listed among 
those requiring special attention accounting, marketing, printing 
processes, advertising practice, advertising management, circula- 
tion, promotion, photography and law of the press. Other matters 
can more readily be dealt with in the newspaper management 
course. 

Earl H. Huth (Marquette) presented a paper on “Teaching 
Merchandising,” in which he outlined arguments for introducing 
merchandising into the journalism curriculum as a prerequisite or 
supporting course for advertising instruction. A knowledge of the 
facts about merchandising is essential to successful work in adver- 
tising, in Huth’s opinion. Studies of consumer buying habits, con- 
ducted by such papers as the Cleveland Press, the Cincinnati Post, 
the Minneapolis Tribune and the Milwaukee Journal, have become 
a part of newspaper promotion, and as such must be understood 
by journalism students. 

Ray, in a discussion of “Teaching Newspaper Circulation Man- 
agement,” advocated a combination of theory and practice. Circu- 
lation instruction, by its nature, requires a large amount of labora- 
tory training, which should include practice in preparing sales 
talks, writing sales letters or display advertisements, actual circu- 
lation solicitation, carrier-boy training and mailing-room work. 

After this paper the roundtable was adjourned for luncheon. 
Thayer was unable to remain for the afternoon session and turned 
the chairmanship over to Ray. 

H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma), speaking on “How Much Editorial 
Work Should Students Who Intend to Go Into Business Take?” 
expressed the view that so-called editorial courses should be so 
taught as to be almost equally valuable to students in the business 
curriculum. Business students need the editorial point of view, and 
editorial students need the business point of view. He outlined the 
methods followed in the Oklahoma School of Journalism, in which 
all major students are required to study advertising and typogra- 
phy and in which courses commonly regarded as editorial are 
modified to suit the needs of business students. 

A third roundtable, on the status of organizations of newspaper 
workers, presided over by Chilton R. Bush (Stanford), was at- 
tended by about thirty-five persons. J. L. O'Sullivan (Marquette) 
gave the first paper, on “The Status of the Newspaper Guild.” He 
reviewed the origin, purposes and organizational progress of the 
Guild, culminating in its negotiation of contracts with many news- 
paper publishers, to the advantage of its members and in the in- 
terest of newspaper workers generally. He urged that teachers of 
journalism concern themselves more definitely with the Guild move- 
ment. 


Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin), in a paper on “The Status of the 
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American Press Society,” told of the inception, purposes, policies, 
personnel and activities of this professional group, and said that 
an advisory committee of heads of schools of journalism had been 
appointed by the chairman of the society to work out a plan for 
the affiliation of professors and graduates of schools of journalism 
with the organization. He said the committee would do its utmost 
to obtain adequate recognition for the schools as the development 
of the society proceeds. 

Ralph L. Peters of the Detroit News, national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, in a paper on “The Proposed Reorganization 
Plan for Sigma Delta Chi,” discussed the effect which the proposed 
changes would bring about in the chapters of the fraternity in 
schools and departments of journalism. He urged the teachers to 
study the plan carefully and assist in working out its details in 
such a way as to strengthen the fraternity both on and off the 
campuses. 

Charles E. Rogers (Kansas State), discussing “What Should Be 
the Policies of Teachers and Departments of Journalism Toward 
These Organizations?” said that the movements represented by 
the three professional groups should be observed closely by edu- 
cators. He counseled deliberation before any steps are taken to 
commit the teaching group to the support of particular trends in 
the professional field. 

During the luncheon period members of the national councils of 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism and of committees of both associations met informally in the 
dining rooms of the Faculty Club. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Converse. An address, “The Technique of Covering the News 
of a Major Strike,” was given by Parker LaMoore, manager of the 
Scripps-Howard bureau in Columbus. Prefacing his discussion of 
this topic with some observations on the changing character of 
modern reporting, LaMoore called attention to the need for more 
thorough training and a degree of specialization in social, economic 
and political fields. The specialists employed by the major indus- 
tries are men of exceptional training; newspapers must have re- 
porters who speak their language and who know more than is pro- 
vided in the ordinary liberal arts background. LaMoore then gave 
a detailed description of some of the difficulties encountered by the 
men of his bureau in covering the “little steel” strike in the Ma- 
honing Valley in 1937. He said that the prevailing violence and 
antagonism toward reporters and photographers make the task 
doubly difficult. Much time had to be spent in running down rvu- 
mors which proved to have little or no foundation. Little help was 
available from either the steel companies or the C. I. O. strike 
leaders. 
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Alfred M. Lee of the Institute of Human Relations of Yale 


University read a paper on “Violations of Press Freedom in 
America.” * 


The business session of the convention was called to order at 4 
p.M. by President Converse. 


Upon motion of Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska), seconded by 
Doan, the minutes of the 1936 convention, as they appear in the 


March, 1937, number of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, were ap- 
proved. 


The annual report of the secretary-treasurer, which was given in 
abbreviated form by Herbert, is as follows: 


Membership—The continued ogee, of the association is shown this joe & s in a - 
stantial increase in membership. Offsetting a loss of eleven members, 

a gain of twenty members. Losses he sustained as follows: Dropped for Ce ae 
of dues, 2 ; resigned, 7; deceased, 2 oe Sea eae were those of Edward C. Crouse, 
University: of ; Bury! Engleman, tur, Ill.; Alfred J. Graves, Lawrence, 
oa ; A. F. Hen ng. Grand Prairie, Texas; E. K. Johnston, University of Missouri; 

P. Kirkwood, University of Minnesota; and Robert F. Willier, St. Mo. All 
wee two of these have given up teaching. The deceased members and dates of their 
death ang sg Maynard W. Brown (Marquette), April 9; Enoch B. Grehan (Kentucky), 
December 11. 

Gains in membership were made as follows: New members for 1987 obtained at the 
1986 convention, 10; new members for 1987 added during the year, 5; new members for 
1988 added in December, 5. The present active membership, neluding the recent addi- 
tions, is 258. (To this number may be added twelve new members gained at this con- 
vention, but not counted in the year’s report). 

The number of members dropped from the JournNaLism QUARTERLY ontins 5 oe for 

yment of dues was six. Two of these later resigned, two have been restored to 
pees gimme and two have been dropped from the membe roll. 

Of the 253 members, 219 are men and 84, or 18 © Oa > Sree This is a one 
per cent increase in the p rtion of women mem Of the total ag mag 118, 
or 46 per cent, are identifi with the thirty-two institutions constituting the American 
Association of Schools and ents of Journalism. 

Collection of dues in 1987 was less satisfactory than in 1986. Up to December 26 
the number of members whose dues were unpaid was 102, in comparison with 838 at a 
corresponding date last year. Of the 102 who were in arrears on 1987 dues, 20 were also 
in arrears for 1986. (of the 102 in arrears prior to the convention, 20 have since paid 
back dues, redu the delinquent list to 80. P) Names of those in arrears for a year or 
more are dropped m the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY mailing list, but they are carried for 
a + nae on the —e roll. 

The ount of mail dispatched from the secretary-treasurer's 
office ¥ was ‘less than that of 13 1986, largely because the mailing of pre-convention announce- 
ments was made from the president’s office. A total of 368 planes of mail was cleared, 
distributed as follows: 7 oe other members, and non 827; re- 


Ah. within the revenue received. 


r, and the rece from con- 
the treasury — HF il, 


4 convention 

eeeee tne oan orts of President Converse, the associa- 
tion to close the year with & balance of $175.70 after all bills were paid. The detailed 
financial statement is as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1987 
Receipts 





Balance on hand, January 1, 1987 
Convention registration fees of 83 persons. 
1985 dues payments of 8 members 
1986 dues payments of 55 members. 
1987 dues payments of 188 members 
1988 dues payments of 




















1987 
Apr. 15—Walter Bordas, Central Press Association, 
to exhibit at convention__ 
Apr. 15—Ralph D. , JouRNALIsM QuaRTERLY apportionment. 


*See page 19. 
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19—Ralph D. Casey, JounNALIsM QuaRTERLY apportionment 
8—Peerless Printing Co., 500 statement cards 
81—H. H. Herbert, reimbursement for postage on dues state- 
ments and correspondence 
‘ oe Printing Co., stationery for officers 
15—Cash for patage covering $3.00 in membership ‘dues remit- 
ted in form stamps 
*, 24—Transcript-Enterprise Publishing © “Co., 800 “receipt-ticket 
forms for convention registration 
24—St. Louis Button Co., name badges and cards for conven- 
tion delegates _. 
», 28—-Mitchell V Charnley, “JOURNALISM. "QUARTERLY apportionment 
. 80—Faculty Chabe Ohio State University, elevator service during 
convention __ 
80—Blair Converse, ‘postage ‘on. “correspondence and convention 
announcements, expenses of F. M. Reck, Columbus trip__ 
30—Collegiate Press, Inc., 600 programs and 3800 } 
Balance on hand, December 30, 1937_. 


Account With JouRNALISM eeseateans 1937 


Due the Quarrerty for unpaid balance from 1936... ecicahen 

Due the Quarrerty for share of 1985 dues collected in 1937... 

Due the QuarTer.y for share of 1986 dues collected in 1937... 

Due the Quarterty for share of 1987 dues of 183 members...» >> 

Due the Quarrerty for share of 1988 dues collected in 1987... ¥ $414.50 
1987 

Apr. 15—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuarTEaty account - 

June 19—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuaRTERLY account. J 

Dec. 28—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on QUARTERLY account... 89.50 $414.50 

Account balanced, December 28, 1987. 




















Approved, December 29, 1937: 
Epwarp F. Mason, 
NorvaL Ne Luxon, 
M. G. Oszorn, 

Auditing Committee. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1938 


Estimated Receipts 
On hand, January 1, 1988. iN relate cet 
Receipts from registration fees, “1987 convention :~«S BOD 
1987 dues of 70 members__.._»_»_»__>S ES Tee 
1988 dues of 200 members__....__ aniottnniemmtinensiccas,  QEaae QRO00.46 


" Eatimated years 


Apportionment to QuarTer.ty for 1987 dues paid in 1938... is 40.00 

Apportionment to Quarrerty for 200 dues ren. See eC 

Current expenses of the association, 19388_ “Sos: Nice egncsialy 940.00 
Estimated balance on hand, December 81, 1938_. ee: inn “© BOR 


H. H. ‘Hennent, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


In connection with the financial statement, the auditing com- 
mittee was called upon for a report. Osborn stated that because he 
had been busy with other matters he had asked Mason to act as 
chairman. Mason reported that the committee had examined the 
financial statements and records of the secretary-treasurer and of 
the editor of the QuarTERLY for the past year and had found them 
to be complete, accurate, and in good order. He moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s recommendation that the financial reports 
be approved. The motion, seconded by Olson, was approved. 

Allen (Oregon) presented the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, as follows: 


(1) Whereas, The association has enjoyed the hospitality of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and is indebted to others who contributed to the 1987 programs, now therefore be it 
Resolved, That the association hereby expresses its appreciation to the university 
for the use of its facilities, to the pu ublishers of the Columbus newspapers for the 
memorable dinner at which they were hosts, and to the pr —~ participants, especially 
Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, . J. L. Morrill, vice presi- 





40.00 
438.76 
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dent of the Ohio State University, and Mr. Parker LaMoore, manager of the Scripps- 
Howard bureau at Columbus, for notable addresses. 

(2) Whereas, Death has taken from us in the year just past three highly esteemed 
fellow teachers, all of them active in organization work and all of them associated with 
us in our meetings, it is fitting that we stand in silent nition of our loss and that 
we instruct the secretary to extend our heartfelt sympat to the families of Fred 
Fuller Shedd, Maynard W. Brown and Enoch B. Grehan. ch of these friends and 
comrades died suddenly in harness and at the height of his influence and usefulness, 
and each pursued the activities of his profession almost to the moment he was stricken. 

Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, past president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and lecturer in the Pennsylvania State 
College Department of Journalism, died April 2, 1987. He assisted in organizing the 
joint committee of editors, publishers and directors of schools of journalism, and was 
a member of this national committee at the time of his death. 

Dr. Maynard W. Brown, professor of journalism in Marquette University, died on 
April 9. He was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, from which he received 
three degrees. The degree of doctor of philosophy had been conferred upon him in 
1936. He served as assistant professor of journalism at North Dakota State College 
from 1928 to 1925, as professor of journalism and publicity director at Kansas State 
College from 1925 to 1928, and in the same capacity at Oregon State College in 1928-29. 
He had been at Marquette since 1929. 

Enoch Bacon Grehan, for twenty-three years head of the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Kentucky, died on December 11 at the age of sixty-eight years. He 
was drafted from newspaper work in Lexington in 1914 to form the department of 
journalism. He was a well-known critic and editorial writer, had served as managing 
editor of both the Lexington Herald and Leader, and, until a few months before his 
ee wrote an oft-quoted column of pungent editorial paragraphs for the Lexington 
Herald. 


Requesting that approval of the second resolution be indicated 
by a standing vote and a minute’s reverent silence, Allen moved 
the adoption of the report. The motion, seconded by Lee, was ap- 
proved. The members rose in tribute to the memory of Mr. Shedd, 
Dr. Brown and Mr. Grehan. 

George Starr Lasher (Ohio University), seconded by Wood, 
moved that the incoming president be authorized to appoint a 


committee to consider the relations of this association with the 
American Newspaper Guild. Olson suggested that, inasmuch as a 
similar motion is likely to be brought up in the meeting of the 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
the motion should be so phrased as to permit coéperation with an 
AAS.DJ. committee. Lasher and Wood accepted this modifica- 
tion of the motion. 

Osborn suggested an amendment of the motion to include the 
American Press Society with the American Newspaper Guild. Doan 
raised the question as to whether the advisory committee of jour- 
nalism teachers already appointed by the American Press Society 
would meet the needs of the situation. Martin replied by stating 
that the committee appointed, of which he is a member, is to deal 
solely with the question of the membership of professors and gradu- 
ates of schools of journalism in the society and is not a committee 
on general relationships. 

Lee advocated the formation of separate committees for the two 
organizations, on the ground that the problems to be dealt with 
are different and call for special treatment. He felt a better impres- 
sion would prevail if separate committees were appointed. Con- 
verse expressed his preference for a general committee of non- 
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partisan characteristics. Lee suggested that the committees ap- 
pointed be in sympathy with the particular organization con- 
cerned. Olson and Hyde supported the plan of having two com- 
mittees. Osborn moved to amend Lasher’s motion to provide that 
the same committee deal with both the Guild and the Press So- 
ciety. Allen (Oregon) seconded the motion. A vote was taken, but 
the motion to amend was lost. The original motion, calling for a 
committee on relations with the Guild, to act in codperation with 
a similar committee of the A.A.S.D.J. (provided such a committee 
is authorized), was then voted upon. It was approved. 

George R. Rinehart (West Virginia) moved that the incoming 
president be authorized to appoint a committee to consider the 
relations of this association with the American Press Society. The 
motion, seconded by Dowling Leatherwood (Wisconsin), was ap- 
proved. President Converse ruled that if the A.A.S.D.J. sets up 
similar committees in either case the groups will be joint commit- 
tees. If not, they will be independent committees of this associa- 
tion. 

Charnley, executive editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, sub- 
mitted the annual report of the magazine, as follows: 


Volume XIV of the Journnatism Quarterty is its own report. It is not yh urpose 
of a formal report such as this to repeat whaf readers have alread in the 
pageees pages. Certain comments and suggestions to the two nm BaF OO 

however, seem suitable at this time. 
Itered ptyPosraphy in Volume XIV was decided on by the editors as a means of 
gen ae magazine's content and of improving its readability. The altered head- 
schedule offers opportunity for | articles more suitably, for slling readers some- 
thing of the au =. and the circumstances under which articles have nee prepared, 
ead” for livening the ne’s appearance. More important is the em nt of 


opens ny A ~ h. 12 pi = place of the former —_ 25-pica style. change 


5 tom, wo copece? Imost exactly > cent, has meant that 
Volume XIV has pub a larger quantity of material than has any other recent 
vane *. fewer poses. (48 pod gh this year; 476 in 1986; 444 in 1985; 450 in 1984). 
Cy) tuted last r and devel and enla in 
vena xiv. has nn al to readers a com lum of news and comment on foreign 
— not elsewhere roan available. It is planned to continue this section and 


f - le, to -r additi much a It is not — +5 oe how- 
ever, enlarge section mu pen ed, ‘ctitoria average in Volume 

Otherwise the Quarreriy has torially, substantially along the line 
—_ in previous years. More vs have been ohuied in 1987 than in 

several receding E yeast and the editors believe that this has resulted in a rather 
oesuar ted an n has usually been the case (comment from readers has 
su belief)” ett itis hoped that this tnesuane in available material will continue, 
that the editors may find it ible to devote more time to encou t, solici- 
tation and development of suitab ey (about Ss eS ont of article ~ 
terial in this volume is the result of direct suggestion Ae - by the editors). 
editors are conscious that future growth of the angauine— e—in significance rather thes 
in thickness—will depend to some extent on the success of efforts in this direction. 
Much worthwhile material may be procured by this method. 

It is a however, that all members of the two eaeees associations keep 
the needs of the a ager in mind, and that they submit accounts Pa studies or sug- 
gestions about studies of which they know a the editorial board. Only through co- 
ee yy of this kind can the e hope to approach its maximum usefulness. 

is grati that > connie le ‘vesemeiien of of the Quarrerty has appeared during 
en% r, in liographies, references in footnotes and book prefaces and elsewhere 
Students of public opinion, propaganda, communications and other social phenomena 
as well as those more di concerned with journalistic history and techniques are 
oo, to rely on "the. QuaRTERLy, and an increasing number of them are on its circula- 
on ‘ 

The alteration in hy has increased the printing cost of the QuarRTERLY ont 
$250 for the volume. ~~ expenses have increased in about the same p 
tion. Income, however hee increased in almost every category. From the America 
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sane ioe of Rey my ont the i yy - iy! and 
Departmen ournalism come $955, in contrast 867.50 year budgeted 
figure for the year was $1,098.50). 47 revenue was a few dollars more than 
in 1986. Kappa Tau Alpha payments were $208 in contrast to $140. Advertising revenue 
increased from $78.71 $189.57. 

Total income for the year was $1,987.12, expenditures $1,938.97. The balance to 
—<? to Volume XV is $48.15. 

irculation of the QuaRTERLY was 565 on December 23. This is an increase of about 
6 per cent over the circulation of December, 1936, and most of the increase is ac- 
counted for by increase in the number of Kappa Tau Alpha subscribers. There has been 
no concentrated circulation effort of iy Se nd during the year, however. As far as 
available res show, the circulation is ay the largest in QuaRTERLY 3 

The tabulation of expenditures, income and circulation figures attac' to this 
report describes the status of the Quarrerty in more detail. 

As was suggested in the editor’s report at the 1986 conventions, it is evident that 
the QuaRTeRLY’s circulation, hence its income and bilities, can be extended con- 
siderably by a carefully-planned subscription campaign. A primary field, of course, is 
the prose of several hundred journalism teachers who do not be ng to the A.A.T.J. 
(a limited campaign in 19385 added almost 50 per cent to the A.A.T.J. membership). 
Teachers and workers in several of the social sciences are potential subscribers, as are 
a na number of newspapers, newspaper men, libraries and other such agencies. 

t advertising can also be increased is indicated by the growth in advertising 
revenue this year with very little effort on the part of the editors (about half of the 
advertisements came with no solicitation of any kind). Circulation and advertising 
revenue increase, of course, are likely to go hand in hand. 

To effect these possible improvements in the position of the Quarrerity the com- 
mittee set up by President Murphy of the A.A.S.D.J. is prepared to submit a oo 
for the addition of a business manager to the staff of the magazine. The itors 
athemny sane this p 1. Business affairs of the ine have never been 
as effectively dled as would have been desirable, because of lack of time available 
to the editors. (The American Political Science Association grants to the managing 
editor of the Political Science Review the sum of $600 to employ part-time assistance 
in the business management of the Review.) 

It is also to be proposed to the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism that membership fees be set at $25 instead of the present $20, some of 
the increased revenue to be allotted to the Quarrerty. This proposal, like the other, 
meets the editors’ approval. More adequate financing will help considerably toward the 
improvement of the magazine. Since the proposals will comé up for extended discussion 
- oo ss reports are presented, however, it is not necessary to go into 

em s time. 

Tabulated financial and circulation reports, including comparative statements with 
previous years, follow. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
December 28, 1986, to December 23, 1937 


Receipts 


Balance from Volume XIII 
Non-member subscriptions .- 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Single copy les 
we swe mae 
.A.T.J. apportionmen 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Miscellaneous 





























$1,987.12 
Expenditures 


Printing, wrapping and mailing —.-__»___ «$1,690.48 
Postage 85.33 


Express, telegraph and telephone we 5.80 
Check exchange charges * = 4.70 
Stationery and wrappers cme 26.17 
Refund to subscription agency is : 2.40 
Reprints 94.85 
Copyright fees wi 8.24 
i (<sttitiéiéd ee dleinaoaie 22.00 























$1,938.97 


Balance, December 28, 1987 —.......... $ 48.15 
Accounts receivable $ 81.67 
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Circulation Statement 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


November December December 


1935 1936 1937 
pO EEE a ee Pe eS SR eT 194 240 248 


Vy S| eae 31 31 82 
OE SS eee 62 77 
Non-member subscriptions 

ERS ST Sea ee 

Ge ee 

Miscellaneous 





90 141 
Foreign . ' ielssihassceedeiiiaiacecnintsipbeditgolosiatauiisnnttplabeieiaiiee hail 16 14 
a 19 19 


Se a ee 412 522 565 





MitcHELL V. CHARNLEY, Executive Editor 


Upon motion of Doan, seconded by Sanders, the report was 
approved. 

Martin, chairman of the standing committee on the QUARTERLY, 
stated that the committee as yet had no report to make to the 
association. Lee moved that the association express its appreciation 
and commendation of the intelligent and effective work of the ed- 
itors of the QuaRTERLY during the past year. The motion, seconded 
by W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin), was approved. 

Hyde, chairman of the joint committee on the relations of 
schools of journalism with newspaper groups, said that he expected 
to submit a report to the A.A.S.D.J. recommending that the 
committee be reconstituted on a new basis, with rotating terms of 
membership. Inquiry was made by Converse as to what action the 
committee had taken regarding the addition of six representatives 
of this association, as provided at the 1936 convention. Hyde re- 
plied that this action was taken last year after the other associa- 
tion had met, and that he did not consider it necessary to invite 
the appointees into the committee’s deliberations. The committee 
is already too large, he asserted, and if more teachers were added 
it would be necessary to invite an equal number of newspaper men 
to participate. H. E. Birdsong (Temple) inquired if the committee’s 
new plan of rotating membership included any representation for 
the non-A. A.S.D.J. institutions. Hyde replied that there is a mis- 
conception as to what the term “joint committee” means; he re- 
gards it as a committee operating jointly between the association 
of schools and departments, on the one hand, and the newspaper 
groups, on the other. He suggested, further, that if the teachers’ 
association has proposals to make to the committee it should for- 
mulate such recommendations and submit them to his group. Hyde 
added that he believes the function of the A. A. T.J. in this field is 
to deal with local and state groups of newspaper men, if desired, 
but not to concern itself about the regional and national relation- 
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ships. The latter, he holds, should be the particular province of the 
joint committee. 

Allen (Rutgers) recalled the fact that he made a motion at the 
1936 convention to authorize the A.A. T.J. president to appoint to 
the joint committee a number of teachers who have close contacts 
with state, regional or national newspaper groups. He was not par- 
ticularly concerned to give representation on the committee to 
non-A. A.S.D.J. institutions, although the appointment of Bird- 
song to the committee had such an effect. 

Osborn expressed the view that conference committees are 
needed to thresh out the relations between ne two associations. 
Converse suggested that the officers might perform such a function. 
Osborn proposed that the officers be given definite authorization to 
iron out differences between the groups and make adjustments 
arising from legislative actions taken by the two associations. No 
motion on this subject was offered, however. 

Birdsong asked whether the interests of the non-A.A.S.D.J. 
institutions are being considered by the joint committee. He men- 
tioned the plan of having graduates of A.A.S.D.J. schools carry 
identification cards as a case in point. Graduates of other institu- 
tions would, under the committee’s plan, be deprived of recogni- 
tion. He said he would willingly confide the interests of his depart- 
ment to the joint committee if he could have representation in the 
group. He thought it would be a mistake to have several different 
committees conferring with the newspaper organizations on such 
matters. 

It was moved by Olson, seconded by Birdsong, that this associa- 
tion recommend to the A.A.S.D.J. that, in any action it takes 
with reference to the reorganization of the joint committee, it give 
consideration, first, to the interests of members of this association, 
and, second, to the possibility of placing on the committee men 
who have particularly close relationships with newspaper organiza- 
tions. 

Nash, discussing this motion, expressed the view that the pro- 
posed consolidation of the associations would fail in its purpose of 
unifying the teachers’ interests because newspaper publishers want 
something equivalent to the present association to distinguish be- 
tween the fully organized and equipped departments and those of 
smaller size and lower standards. Mott replied that a single or- 
ganization, with a unified program, would be more effective in its 
publisher relations than the present scheme. His position was sup- 
ported by Lee, who pointed out that other professional groups 
maintain unified bodies for the promotion of their common inter- 
ests. Olson’s motion, which was then voted upon, was approved. 

Under the head of regional directors’ reports it was noted that 
there was a vacancy in the chairmanship of the northeastern dis- 
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trict, Olson, the former chairman, having removed from Rutgers 
University. Olson called a meeting of members of the group in at- 
tendance at the convention to be held immediately after adjourn- 
ment, as a result of which Allen (Rutgers) was chosen as chairman 
and regional director. Raymond B. Nixon (Emory) called a meet- 
ing of the southeastern teachers following adjournment, as a result 
of which Elmer J. Emig (Florida) was chosen as regional director. 
J. Willard Ridings (Texas Christian University) reported that the 
southwestern group had held its annual meeting at Texas State 
College for Women in April. Herbert added that at this meeting 
Ridings was re-elected as regional director for another year. Pol- 
lard reported that no meeting of the middlewestern group had been 
held in 1937. 

Fred L. Kildow (Minnesota), who had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Converse as chairman of the national committee on general 
courses in journalism, succeeding Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois), 
stated that his committee had no report to make to the conven- 
tion. 

President Converse expressed his thanks to Pollard and his 
associates at Ohio State University and to other members of the 
association for their help in making the convention a success. 

French, chairman of the committee on nominations and place 
and time of meeting, presented the list of nominees for office: Presi- 
dent, Edward N. Doan (Kansas) and Emery H. Ruby (Drake); 
vice president, Victor R. Portmann (Kentucky) and George R. 
Rinehart (West Virginia); secretary-treasurer, H. H. Herbert 
(Oklahoma). Vernon McKenzie (Washington) moved that the se- 
lection of officers be made by standing votes. The motion, sec- 
onded by Rogers (Kansas State), was approved. As each vote was 
taken, the candidates concerned were asked to withdraw. In the 
votes, Doan was chosen as president and Rinehart as vice presi- 
dent. The vote for secretary-treasurer was by acclamation. Upon 
motion of Charnley, seconded by Lee, the secretary was instructed 
to cast the unanimous vote of all those present for the three offi- 
cers chosen. 

French continued with the report of his committee, stating that 
four invitations to entertain the 1938 convention had been re- 
ceived, as follows: Atlanta, Ga., presented by Emory University 
and the University of Georgia; Indianapolis, Ind., by Butler Uni- 
versity; Philadelphia, by Temple University; Topeka, Kan., by the 
University of Kansas and Kansas State College. Martin obtained 
the floor to extend an invitation in behalf of Montana State Uni- 
versity. Robert L. Housman, executive head of the Montana 
School of Journalism, had requested Martin to invite the associa- 
tion to visit Missoula and hold its meeting in the new building of 
the school. Rogers spoke for the Kansas representatives, in behalf 
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of Topeka, which he said had been chosen rather than Lawrence 
or Manhattan because of its location and better hotel facilities. 
It was moved by McKenzie that the invitation of Kansas and 
Kansas State be accepted, subject to the action of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Osborn, was approved. Nixon stated that the 
invitation to meet in Atlanta would be open for future years. 
Birdsong made a similar announcement as to Philadelphia. 

President Murphy of the A.A.S.D.J. announced the committee 
appointments for that association. 

President Converse escorted President-elect Doan to the ros- 
trum and presented him to the convention. Doan expressed his 
appreciation of the honor accorded him. 

The business session was adjourned at 5:20 Pp. m. 

The annual convention banquet of the two associations was 
held in the dining hall of the Faculty Club in the Administration 
Building on Wednesday evening. About ninety members and guests 
attended. Pollard acted as toastmaster, introducing, first, Presi- 
dent Converse and, later, President Murphy of the A.A.S.D.J., 
who gave their presidential addresses.‘ 

Afterward the members gathered for a program of entertain- 
ment. Charnley acted as master of ceremonies. Franklin M. Reck, 
managing editor of The American Boy, Detroit, gave several im- 
personations and humorous discourses in verse and song. These 
were illustrated with mock-serious lantern slides. Reck was assisted 
in his program by John D. Morse of the Detroit Institute of Art. 
Mott added a seriocomic feature to the program by reciting “The 
Face on the Barroom Floor.” 

The meeting closed at 10:30 p.m. to permit the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Journalism to hold a busi- 
ness session. 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer 

*See pages 85 and 44. 
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The twentieth annual convention of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism met at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, December 29 
and 30, 1937. 


HE annual convention of the American Association of Schools 

and Departments of Journalism was called to order in special 
business session by President Lawrence W. Murphy (lllinois) at 
10:35 p.m., Wednesday, December 29, 1937, in room 100, Admin- 
istration Building, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
opening session had been set for 9 a.m. on Thursday, December 30, 
but on petition of a majority of the member institutions the 
Wednesday night session was called by President Murphy to dis- 
pose of a part of the business. 

Twenty-five institutions were represented: Columbia University 
(John S. Hamilton), University of Georgia (John E. Drewry, Wil- 
lett Main Kempton), University of Illinois (Lawrence W. Murphy, 
Reuel R. Barlow, Burrus Dickinson), University of Iowa (Frank 
L. Mott, Edward F. Mason), Iowa State College (Blair Converse, 
Richard W. Beckman, K. R. Marvin), University of Kansas (Ed- 
ward N. Doan, Alfred M. Lee), Kansas State College (C. E. Rog- 
ers, Miss Helen P. Hostetter, Ralph R. Lashbrook), University of 
Kentucky (Victor R. Portmann), Louisiana State University (M.G. 
Osborn, Marcus M. Wilkerson), Marquette University (J. L. O’Sul- 
livan, Joseph H. Mader, Earl H. Huth), University of Michigan 
(J. L. Brumm, Wesley H. Maurer), University of Minnesota (Mit- 
chell V. Charnley, Ralph O. Nafziger, Edwin H. Ford, Fred L. Kil- 
dow), University of Missouri (Frank L. Martin, Vernon Nash), 
University of Nebraska (Gayle C. Walker), Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Kenneth E. Olson, Floyd G. Arpan, Elmo Scott Watson), 
Ohio State University (James E. Pollard, Norval Neil Luxon, 
Harry R. O’Brien, Miles A. Smith), University of Oklahoma (H. H. 
Herbert, Albert A. Sutton), University of Oregon (Eric W. Allen), 
Pennsylvania State College (Franklin Banner, Donald W. Davis), 
Rutgers University (Charles L. Allen), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Roy L. French, Marc N. Goodnow), Stanford University 
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(Chilton R. Bush), University of Texas (Paul J. Thompson), Uni- 
versity of Washington (Vernon McKenzie), University of Wiscon- 
sin (Grant M. Hyde, Miss Helen M. Patterson). The proxies of 
Colorado and Montana were held by Missouri. The proxy of Indi- 
ana was held by Georgia. The proxy of Washington and Lee was 
held by Kansas State. Institutions not represented were Boston, 
New York and Syracuse. Of the thirty-two members of the associa- 
tion, twenty-nine were represented in person or by proxy. 

Martin moved that the session be adjourned not later than 11:15 
p.M. The motion, seconded by Converse, was approved. 

President Murphy announced the appointment of convention 
committees, as follows: Auditing, Doan, Banner, Riegel; nomina- 
tions, Pollard, Converse, French (Southern California); place and 
time of meeting, Allen (Oregon), J. Wymond French (Indiana), 
Hamilton, McKenzie, Thompson; resolutions, Olson, Allen (Rut- 
gers), Brumm, Max R. Grossman (Boston), O’Sullivan, Portmann. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer was deferred until Thurs- 
day. Herbert, chairman of a committee authorized at the 1936 con- 
vention to make a study of the budgetary needs of the association 
and to report recommendations as to a possible increase in annual 
dues, read the report of the committee. Upon motion of Allen 
(Rutgers), seconded by Charnley, the matter was held over until 
the treasurer’s report should be available. 

Allen (Oregon), chairman of a committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Murphy on absences, time and place of convention, character 
of program, relations with the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, travel allowance, time in travel, etc. [consisting of 
C. W. Ackerman (Columbia), Bruce R. McCoy (Louisiana), Mc- 
Kenzie, J. W. Piercy (Indiana), Thompson, and Allen], presented 
a proposal to amend Article 5, Section 4, of the association consti- 
tution. The matter had been regularly submitted at the 1936 con- 
vention at Allen’s request, but he was unable to be present. Al- 
though the amendment was rejected at that time, President Mur- 
phy ruled that the question could be brought up again for consid- 
— at this convention. Allen presented the amendment, as fol- 
ows: 

Amend Article 5, Section 4, by striking the second sentence of 
the section, as follows: “Member institutions that are not repre- 
sented by a faculty member in person for two successive annual 
meetings may be suspended from membership by a vote of two- 
thirds of the membership, and a member institution so suspended 
shall be restored to the privileges of membership only if an explana- 
tion satisfactory to two-thirds of the membership is offered at a 
subsequent annual meeting.” 

Allen said that the effect of the change would be to remove the 
penalty attaching to failure to attend the annual meeting. This 
concession was sought in behalf of institutions located on the Pa- 
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cific coast which find it expensive and difficult to be represented 
at every annual meeting. Allen moved that the amendment be 
adopted. The motion, seconded by McKenzie, was approved. 

Allen (Oregon) submitted the report of the committee on place 
and time of meeting, recommending that the 1938 convention be 
held in Topeka, Kan., during the week immediately after Christ- 
mas. He explained that the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism had already voted in favor of this proposal. He moved 
the adoption of the report. The motion, seconded by Charnley, was 
approved. 

Pollard presented the report of the committee on nominations, 
as follows: President, Northwestern (Kenneth E. Olson); vice presi- 
dent, Marquette (J. L. O’Sullivan); secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
(H. H. Herbert); member of the Council on Education for the term 
expiring in December, 1942, Iowa State (Blair Converse), succeed- 
ing Missouri (Frank L. Martin); members of the Council on Re- 
search for the terms expiring in December, 1940, Iowa (Frank L. 
Mott), Louisiana (Marcus M. Wilkerson), Stanford (Chilton R. 
Bush), succeeding, respectively, Georgia (John E. Drewry), Mis- 
souri (Roscoe B. Ellard), Southern California (Roy L. French). 
O’Sullivan withdrew the name of Marquette as vice president, since 
he holds an individual membership on the Council on Education. 
French (Southern California) nominated Ohio State (James E. 
Pollard) as vice president. Osborn moved that the nominations be 
closed and that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for each of the nominees. The motion, seconded by Mc- 
Kenzie, was unanimously approved, and the entire group of officers 
was declared elected. 

McKenzie called for discussion of a suggestion that the asso- 
ciation consider holding regional meetings annually and natioual 
meetings biennially. Regional meetings, because they are more ac- 
cessible, smaller and less formal, serve the needs of teachers better 
than the national meetings, he said. A trial of this plan on the 
Pacific coast has demonstrated its usefulness, in his opinion. Charn- 
ley said that this suggestion was closely related to the proposal 
to unite the association of schools and the association of teachers, 
and urged that authorization be given for the appointment of a 
committee to work with the A.A.T.J. committee created at the 
opening session of the convention. 

McKenzie moved that the president-elect appoint a committee 
to discuss with a similar committee of the A.A.T.J. the proposal 
to consolidate the two associations. The motion, seconded by Doan, 
was approved. McKenzie moved that this committee also be asked 
to make recommendations to the association as to the holding of 
annual regional meetings and biennial national meetings. The mo- 
tion, seconded by O'Sullivan, was approved. 

Nash offered a suggestion that the association issue a pamphlet 
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containing a list of the most prominent alumni of various schools, 
classified with the positions they hold under the names of the pa- 
pers and agencies they serve. He asked the members to send him 
the names of from three to five of their graduates who are doing 
significant work in any branch of journalism, to be embodied in a 
study which he is making of the development of education for 
journalism. He said a draft of his study would be submitted in 
manuscript form to the heads of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism for their suggestions and criticisms. 

The session was adjourned at 11:15 p.m. 

On Thursday morning, December 30, at 10 o’clock the conven- 
tion was resumed with President Murphy in the chair. Twenty-six 
institutions were represented: Boston (Max R. Grossman), Colum- 
bia (Hamilton), Georgia (Drewry), Illinois (Murphy, Barlow, Dick- 
inson), Iowa (Mott, Mason, Charles L. Sanders), Iowa State (Con- 
verse, Beckman, Marvin), Kansas (Doan, Lee), Kansas State 
(Lashbrook), Kentucky (Portmann), Louisiana (Osborn, Wilker- 
son), Marquette (O’Sullivan, Mader, Huth), Michigan (Brumm, 
Maurer), Minnesota (Charnley, Nafziger), Missouri (Martin, Nash), 
Nebraska (Walker), Northwestern (Olson, Arpan, Watson), Ohio 
State (Pollard, Lester C. Getzloe, Luxon, O’Brien, Smith), Okla- 
homa (Herbert, Sutton), Pennsylvania State (Banner), Rutgers 
(Allen), Southern California (French), Stanford (Bush), Syracuse 
(M. Lyle Spencer, Douglass W. Miller, Frank B. Hutchinson, 
Bently Raak), Texas (Thompson), Washington (McKenzie), Wis- 
consin (Hyde, Miss Patterson). The Colorado and Montana prox- 
ies were held by Missouri. The proxy of Indiana was held by 
Georgia. Institutions not represented were New York, Oregon and 
Washington and Lee. Twenty-nine of the member institutions were 
represented in person or by proxy. 

Mott presented the report of the committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Murphy to study plans for the expansion, promotion, and 
financing of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY [consisting of Herbert 
Brucker (Columbia), Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), Charnley, Her- 
bert, Martin, Miller, Nafziger, F. S. Siebert (Illinois), Wilkerson, 
and Mott], as follows: 


The chairman circularized the committee set up by President Murphy to study 
plans for the expansion, promotion, and financing of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. What 
he asked for at that time was general suggestions. The result of that inquiry was to 
indicate the practically unanimous opinion of the committee that any conclusions it 
would reach would have to a on what Conee. Charnley and the other men in 
charge of the QuarTrerty had in mind. Accordingly, the chairman carried on some 
correspondence with Casey before he left for England and afterward with Charnley. 
He then sent out a letter to the committee telling what had been done and setting 
forth the following situation: 

“It now costs between £400 and $500 an issue ($1,800-$1,900), and receipts from 
other sources than the associations are about $800. The budget of the associations this 
year calls for about $1,100 for the Quarrerty. Thus QuarTerRty finances this year will 
come out about even. 

“The QuaRTERLY does, however, need something like $200 a year more than it has in 
order to allow it a little margin for certain editorial and circulation items. For ex- 
ample, it is often desirable to have typing and other secretarial work done for authors 
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of guapemettens, An addition of $6 a to the annual dues of members of the 
A. A. S. D to be specifically allocated to fo the QuaRTERLY would supply this margin. 

“_ ak discussed with Casey and Charnley the possibility of expansion of the 
QuaRTERLY, but they believe that in its present form (which now supplies somewhat 
more material than the format used before 1987) it can — = A or practically all of 
the materials available. There is no thought of changing re of the materials 
a or of publishing any reprints or articles which will fi = publication other- 


“There has been some discussion about the addition of a salaried man to take 
charge of promotion in advertising and circulation. It develops, Be ange that Fred 
Kildow of Minnesota is willing to take over such a job without pees. Charnley has 
had some feeling that adding another Minnesota man to the ~_ & might be Ghiection. 
able, but it seems clear to me that when the associations put ARTERLY in the 
hands of Case they gave it over to Minnesota and that there ay be no possible feel- 
gratitude nst Kildow’s performing this service for the associations other than one of 
gra e. 

I wish to make it plain that President Murphy thinks our committee ‘should decide 
arbitrarily that you need, say, $800 more for the magazine and for publications, and 
marshal your data and your forces to convince the association to make the dues suffi- 
cient to provide for that amount.’ His communication to the general committee on dues 
makes it plain that he has in mind an increase of $200 for ‘further support for the 
QuaRTERLY,’ $200 more for the ly yy of important research,’ $100 for surveys by 
the Council, etc.—an increase of $700 to $1,000 per year. 

“I should also point out that I have corresponded with Secretary-Treasurer Herbert 
with regard to these matters, and that he, though ‘inclined to be conservative about 
increases in dues,’ writes as follows: ‘I do not think there would be much objection to 
raising the association dues to $25 per year if it were definitely understood by the 
membership that the extra funds were to go to the promotion of QuaRTERLY. I think 
an increase in the annual dues will have to be preceded by a careful showing as to the 
need of the funds.’ 

“Will you please, in view of the above statements, write me at once as to whether 
you favor any increase in dues to be devoted to the Quartrerty, and if so, by what 
amount they should be increased? There are thirty-two members. Thus a $5 increase 
would add $160 to our receipts, and it would take an increase of $25 to raise the $800 
suggested by President Murphy.” 

As a result of this letter, the committee expressed the following opinions 
an — favored raising $400 more for the QuarTERLy, or an increase of. $12.50 in 

Nafziger favored an increase of $5 or $10 in the dues. 
~ Herbert, a Wilkerson and Mott favored a $5 increase in the dues for 

ARTERLY purposes. 


Siebert voted for “not over $5 increase.” 

Miller — for “no considerable increase.” 

Casey was not reached for a definite vote. 

Thus a majority of the committee seems to favor an increase of $5 in the dues for 
the benefit of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 


Herbert read the financial report of the association for 1937, 
showing a current balance of $26.94. He also presented the report of 
the committee on increase in association dues, as follows: 


At the yt. annual convention of this association a motion was adopted authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee to make a study of budgetary needs of the 
association and to report recommendations, including, if desi a proposal for a 
change in the annual dues to the membership at the er convention. 

Pursuant to this action, President Murphy ——- the following committee: 
H. H. Herbert a). chairman; Mitchell V —y & Sm gr, son Elmo Scott 
Watson | een t a ig Se | L. Brumm (Michigan), Frank (Iowa), Grant M. 
Hyde (Wisconsin), M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse), Franklin t2. y B~~ 8. State), 
and H. B. Rathbone (New York). 

Your committee, having made a survey of the situation and having conducted a 
canvass of the —-. herewith makes the following report: 

We recommend that the following amendment to the constitution be voted upon at 
this meeting, due — having been given to the membership 

Amend Article 6 to read: “The annual assessment on vcach institution shall be 
pep (25) wR payable in advance, and any ——— that shall have failed 

pay its assessment during the year shall be dropped from the association but may 
4 reinstated by a vote of the executive committee or the association upon payment 
of the arrears in full.” 


The recommendation for an increase of $5 in the annual dues 
was made by Banner, Charnley, Herbert, Mott, Rathbone, Spencer 
and Watson. Brumm and Hyde dissented from the majority report. 
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Charnley moved that Article 6 of the constitution be amended 
by inserting the words “twenty-five (25) dollars” in place of “twen- 
ty (20) dollars.” The motion was seconded by Grossman. 

Hyde opposed the change on the ground, first, that difficulty 
would be encountered by the members in getting their institutions 
to pay the increased fee, and, second, that the proposed uses for 
the added revenue are not sufficiently important to justify the in- 
crease. Doan recognized the financial stringency existing in many 
institutions, but still favored the increase. Brumm supported Hyde 
in his position, but suggested that instead of an increase in the 
regular dues a charge be made for additional copies of the Quar- 
TERLY to be furnished to the members. Olson, recognizing the diffi- 
culty of making an increase, thought it would be well to explore 
the possibilities of a graduated scale of dues based, in general, on 
the size of the institution. McKenzie proposed that the dues re- 
main at $20, but that $5 be added for the QuaRTERLY on a separate 
billing. Herbert raised the question of whether additional copies of 
the QuarTERLY for library or general student use could not be in- 
expensively supplied to the member institutions as a justification 
of an increase in dues. Charnley replied that this could readily be 
done. Hyde opposed repeated attempts to change the dues, on the 
ground that each newly elected set of officers might feel inclined to 
advocate increases in order to get more money to spend. Bush 
thought that the proposed consolidation of the two associations 
should be considered in connection with any change in dues. 

McKenzie moved that the proposed amendment be modified to 
provide for a separate billing to the institutions for $5 for two 
extra copies of each issue of the QuartTerty. Doan suggested the 
possibility of sustaining memberships to bring in needed revenue. 
McKenzie’s motion was lost for want of a second. Charnley called 
for a vote on his original motion to adopt the amendment as pro- 
posed by the committee. In a roll call the motion was approved by 
a vote of 18 to 9. President Murphy declared the motion carried. 
It was moved by Brumm, seconded by Doan, that the extra $5 be 
collected in a separate billing for two additional copies of the 
QuarterLy. After some discussion the motion was withdrawn by 
Brumm and Doan. French suggested that the institutions be billed 
as they desire. A poll was taken of the members represented, and 
all except three expressed a preference for a single statement cov- 
ering the full amount. Portmann suggested that seniors be asked 
to subscribe and graduate students be required by their depart- 
ments to subscribe for the Quarterty. Hyde doubted that many 
would be financially able to do so. 

President Murphy, reporting for the Council on Education for 
Journalism, said that the group had no recommendations to make 
as to new members. Attention had been given during the past year 
to the developments at Pennsylvania, California, Ohio (at Athens), 
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Butler, Temple, Michigan State, Alabama, George Washington, 
Duke, North Carolina, South Carolina, Creighton, Brigham Young, 
Nevada, Arkansas, Tulane, Notre Dame, Harvard, Emory, Texas 
Christian, Southern Methodist, South Dakota State and other insti- 
tutions. 

Murphy raised the question of the recognition to be given to 
night-school instruction in journalism. Robert W. Desmond, repre- 
senting the College of Journalism, Suffolk University, Boston, had 
asked for a statement of attitude on the part of the association. 
Converse, chairman of the presidential committee on the relation- 
ship between extension and part-time programs and membership 
in the A.A.S.D.J., said that his committee [consisting of Mrs. 
Sylvia C. Bates (New York), John T. Frederick (Northwestern), 
Charles M. Hulten (Oregon), Raymond D. Lawrence (Kansas), 
John C. Scammell (Boston), Walker, Clifford F. Weigle (Stanford), 
and Converse] had looked into the matter and found that no day- 
school classes are held at Suffolk. He suggested, first, that the 
whole question be referred to the Council on Education for further 
study and a report to the association at the 1938 convention, and, 
second, that the following statement of policy be adopted: 


The American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism will not dis- 
criminate against part-time or night-school professional poepreme in journalism where 
such programs achieve the full equivalent of the day-sc programs, and where the 


institution concerned has a standing equal to that member institutions. 


It was moved by Hyde, seconded by Sanders, that the recom- 


mendations of the committee, including as a resolution the pro- 
posed statement of policy, be adopted. Olson stated that, since 
Northwestern is about to eliminate the curriculum in the downtown 
Chicago division in which students have been granted diplomas 
rather than degrees, he would like to see a thorough study of the 
question made by the Council on Education. Hyde stated that 
Northwestern’s membership in the association was based on its 
work at Evanston rather than on the program now being dropped. 
He supported the motion, as did Grossman, who felt that the reso- 
lution would cover the situation. Grossman, O’Sullivan and Hyde 
expressed the opinion that an inspection should precede any deci- 
sion as to the recognition of part-time programs of instruction. 
O’Sullivan thought it should be known that the association does 
not look with favor on night-school instruction. He asked that the 
council convey this information to the Suffolk authorities. The 
motion, which was then voted upon, was approved. 

Grossman brought up for discussion the plans of Harvard Uni- 
versity for the use of income from the Nieman trust fund, recently 
announced. Doan said that teachers of journalism were excluded 
from the list of persons eligible for fellowships on this foundation. 
He felt that the Council on Education should take note of this 
omission. Hyde suggested that it be referred to the resolutions 
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committee. Mott mentioned the possibility that part of the money 
might be used to aid in the publication of journalistic research. He 
thought that if funds were to be set aside for publication purposes 
the association should be on the alert to present its claims for con- 
sideration. Spencer felt that it would be inappropriate for the asso- 
ciation to make any approach to Harvard with reference to the 
disposition of the funds in question. O’Sullivan expressed himself 
in support of this attitude, and no action was taken on the matter. 

Vice President Brumm was called to the chair by President 
Murphy. 

Mott, chairman of the Council on Research in Journalism, when 
called upon for his report, said that it had been presented in full on 
December 28 in the A.A. T.J. session and that he preferred not to 
read it again, unless the members desired him to do so. (The re- 
port appears in the A.A.T.J. proceedings on page 109 of this 
number.) 

Olson, chairman of a committee appointed by President Mur- 
phy to make recommendations on specific courses and principles 
in the business curriculum in member institutions [consisting of 
Thomas F. Barnhart (Minnesota), John H. Casey (Oklahoma), 
Dickinson, Luxon, McCoy (Louisiana), Sanders, Frank Thayer 
(Wisconsin) and Olson], submitted the following report: 


It is the belief of members of this committee that our Class A schools of journalism 
should no longer devote themselves exclurively to training for news or editorial work, 
but should expand their programs to include a sequence of courses training for the 
advertising and business side of journalism. There is a greater demand for well-trained 
men in vertising, circulation and business departments of our newspapers than there 
is for news men, and our schools of journalism have as Py an opportunity, and 
perhaps an obligation, to provide men who will give the ight kind leadership in 
the business offices of the American press as in the news and editorial offices. 

There is, moreover, a considerable demand among weekly and small daily pers 
for students who can combine both news and business work. A student equip only 
for news work is out of place on most weekly newspapers where he must combine 
reporting with advertising, circulation or bookkeeping. This committee feels that it is 
important that our schools of journalism prepare students for these combination jobs 
not only because of the large number of such openings available but also because stu- 
dents so equipped are already on their way to ownership. 

It is, however, our belief that no school should attempt to offer courses in this field 
unless it is equipped to give courses that will command the respect of newspaper pub- 
lishers and that the men assigned to teach such courses should have had at least five 
years of experience in their res ive fields. 

The committee does not feel that it is practicable at this time to regiment our 
schools into any set program of specific courses, for the following reasons: 

(1) Each school must of necessity adapt the program it develops to the needs of 
the newspapers in the region it serves. Ohio with its 114 dailies has a vastly different 
problem from Minnesota with its 32. i 

(2) Some of our Class A schools are located in universities with schools of business 
or commerce which already offer comprehensive programs in advertising, hence the 
schools of journalism must limit their offerings to a few courses with a specific news- 
paper application. 

_. (8) Other schools with no advertising offered elsewhere in the university must pro- 
vide the whole program from the beginning principles course upward. 

(4) Journalism schools located in universities which do not have schools of com- 
merce may find it difficult to provide the background courses in accounting, marketing, 
business statistics and retail merchandising which should be a part of the complete 
program. 

Because of these widely varying conditions, this committee does not feel that it is 
possible to lay down any one program that should be followed by all Class A schools. 
All this committee can do at this time is to suggest a program toward which our 
— can work in coéperation with their schools of business or departments of eco- 
nomics: 
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(1) Students coming up through this sequence should have a strong foundation in 
economics, Pe such business courses as accounting, corporation finance, a 
statistics, either retail management or retail merchandising, plus advertising or busi- 
ness psychology. While this background may be essential for students looking toward a 
business career on daily newspapers, schools which serve only weekly and small daily 
papers may find that a single semester of accounting, plus retail merchandising, plus 
advertising psychology may supply a sufficient background of business courses. 

(2) Foundational courses in advertising should include a year sequence in prin- 
ciples of advertising and national adve ng. In some schools this is met by a first 
semester of retail advertising and a second semester of national advertising. Ss year 
should provide the student with a broad view of the whole field of advertising, the 
availability of different types of advertising media, the principles underlying effective 
advertising appeals, and instruction in layout construction and advertising copy writing. 

(8) These foundational courses should then be supplemented with courses having a 

fic application to the newspaper and its business problems: editorial administra- 

on; local advertising; classified and national advertis as: typography (or printing), 
the mechanical department of the newspaper, and graphic arts processes; newspaper 
circulation and promotion; newspaper management, the problem of the administrative 
department. Schools having less need for serving daily papers may not find it necessary 
to offer as many individual courses as this. Their n may be met by a single year 
sequence in newspaper management. 

(4) inion varies among our committee members as to what other journalism 
courses should be required. Most of our members agree, however, that these students 
might well satisfy their requirements by taking only one semester each of reporting 
and copyreading, plus law of the press, plus history and principles of journalism. 

Conclusion: This committee has no recommendation to present for the approval of 
this convention. It offers its findings merely as a suggested program to those schools 
which may be considering a business-advertising curriculum. 


Upon motion of Allen (Rutgers), seconded by Mott, the report 
was received with the understanding that if space permits it will be 
published in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 

In the absence of Rogers, chairman of a committee on specific 
courses and principles for the curricula in specialized and critical 
journalism [consisting of Berton J. Ballard (Stanford), Casey (Okla- 
homa), Converse, Lawrence Martin (Northwestern), Maurer, Mc- 


Kenzie, Walter B. Pitkin (Columbia), George S. Turnbull (Oregon), 
Leon R. Whipple (New York), and Rogers], the committee report 
was presented by Converse, as follows: 


This committee was “ge to draw up recommendations on specific courses and 


principles for the curricula in specialized and critical journalism. 

he committee finds no essential difference between training in journalism for news- 
paper work and training in journalism for special fields. Basically, journalism is an 
art or technique in gathering facts, writing for rapid reading, and editing for clarity 
and comprehensiveness. Whether the subject matter be police news or politics, science 
or art, engineering or agriculture, home economics or the junior league, the art of the 
journalist is essentially the same. The committee finds that the journalist in a special 
field is journalistically no different from his colleague in daily or weekly newspaper 
work, therefore his journalistic training should be no different. The difference lies in 
po background training of the student preparing to enter specialized or critical jour- 
nalism. 

Since there is no settled agreement as to whether this round discipline should 
consist in a major or a minor in the specialized field, the committee will offer no recom- 
mendation as to this detail further than to assert that thorough background training 
is necessary to success in any specialized branch of journalism. The committee believes 
the essential requirements for college training for journalism are set forth in the 
constitution of the A.A.S.D.J. It therefore offers no motion for adoption of further 
requirements. 


Hyde expressed dissent from the committee’s report and asked 
that something more definite be submitted for the members’ con- 
sideration. He moved that the committee be continued for another 
year, with instructions to prepare recommendations upon which the 


association can act next year. The motion, seconded by Portmann, 
was approved. 
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Allen (Rutgers), chairman of a committee on requirements for 
admission to junior-senior programs in member institutions [con- 
sisting of Stewart Harral (Oklahoma), Robert W. Jones (Washing- 
ton), Lawrence (Kansas), DeWitt C. Reddick (Texas), Walter K. 
Smart (Northwestern), C. R. F. Smith (Louisiana), and Allen], 
gave a summary of replies received from a questionnaire sent out 
to members of the association but had no recommendations to sub- 
mit, since time had not permitted a study of the data assembled. 
Olson moved that the partial report be received and that the com- 
mittee be continued. Murphy ruled that the motion would permit 
the president-elect to make such changes in personnel as he desired. 
The motion, seconded by O’Sullivan, was approved. Mott, com- 
menting on the report, said that aptitude tests of journalism stu- 
dents at Iowa are gradually being correlated with their achieve- 
ments after graduation. This study, while one of long-time charac- 
ter, is expected to be productive of highly significant results. 

During Allen’s report Murphy returned to the assembly room 
and resumed the chair. 

Barlow, chairman of a committee on standards in professional 
reporting curricula [consisting of John Bakeless (New York), Beck- 
man, Andrew Cogswell (Montana), Charles P. Cooper (Columbia), 
Mader, Maurer, Robert M. Neal (Wisconsin), Granville Price 
(Texas), Eugene W. Sharp (Missouri), W. R. Slaughter (North- 
western), Russell I. Thackrey (Minnesota), A. Gayle Waldrop 
(Colorado), R. E. Wolseley (Northwestern), and Barlow], pre- 
sented a report containing the following statement: 


The American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism is agreed that 
the following requirements should be adhered to as minimum standards in instruction 
in professional courses in newspaper reporting: 

(1) The reporti course sequence should include not less than nine credit hours 

instruction extending over at least three semesters or four quarters. 

(2) Instruction in the professional sequence in reporting should include intensive 
examination of the news methods employed by at least thirty representative American 
daily and weekly newspapers. 

(8) Reporting instruction should adhere to the best newspaper practices in ard 
° Benge a and typographical style and to the highest attainable standards of 

on an e. 

(4) Each student in the professional reporting curriculum of nine credit hours 
should complete satisfactorily at least 100 practical news reporting assignments. These 
assignments should include practice in getting and writing as many types of news 
stories, classified according to subject matter, as practicable. 

(5) Instruction in reporting should avoid every suggestion of coloring, “slant,” 

bias, bad taste and ungentlemanly conduct on the part of the reporter, and should 
adhere vigorously to the professional standards of truth, objectivity, fairness, inde- 
og good taste, the protection of sources of news and insistence upon the rights 
of a free press. 
(6) The instructor in professional reporting courses should be qualified by at least 
three ag = of honorable practice of reporting upon professional newspapers. Wide 
study in the fields of the social sciences and in problems of contemporary society and 
government should be a prerequisite of the instructor. 


Inasmuch as not all members of the committee had participated 
in its work and the report was not as complete as might be de- 
sired, Barlow moved that the report be received with the under- 


standing that the committee will be continued with such changes 
in personnel as the president-elect may desire to make. The mo- 
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tion, seconded by Spencer, was approved. O’Sullivan asked Bar- 
low why the committee seemed to insist on uniformity in require- 
ments in reporting courses. Barlow replied that the report did not 
demand uniformity, but sought some basis for common practice. 
Converse thought that the work of a committee on this topic 
should be in facilitating an exchange of ideas, opinion and experi- 
ence, in order that instruction may be kept elastic and forward- 
looking. Variations are valuable, he said, and schools should strive 
for differentiation. They should do distinctive things in their own 
way. Barlow said that, since reporting is becoming a highly skilled 
profession, there must be no let-down in the quality of the instruc- 
tional staff. He felt that codperation is needed in raising the level 
of teaching in this field. 

Banner, chairman of a committee on proper housing for Class A 
schools of journalism [consisting of E. M. Amos (Kansas State), 
Douglas S. Freeman (Columbia), Getzloe, Curtis D. MacDougall 
(Northwestern), A. L. Stone (Montana), Weigle (Stanford), and 
Banner], said that although the committee had done some research 
it had no recommendations to make. He thought it would be well 
to have a standing committee on housing and equipment. Olson 
objected to continuing the committee unless there seemed to be a 
real need for it. Charnley said it was possible to have too many 
committees sending questionnaires among the membership. Allen 
(Rutgers) thought the information a committee might gather 
would be valuable. In this opinion Banner concurred. He moved 
that the association suggest to the president-elect the desirability 
of appointing a committee on housing and equipment. The motion, 
seconded by Hyde, was approved. 

Spencer, chairman of a committee on raising standards for grad- 
uation from member institutions, expressed regret that, since he 
was abroad during a large part of the year, his committee had no 
report to make. He suggested that the continuation of the commit- 
tee be left to the discretion of the president-elect. No action on this 
point was taken. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 

The afternoon session was called to order by President Murphy 
at 1:55 o’clock. The representation of institutions was the same as 
in the morning session, except that the delegates from Kansas 
State, Michigan, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Syracuse and Wash- 
ington were absent. Marc N. Goodnow was an additional repre- 
sentative of Southern California. In addition to the proxies recorded 
for the morning session, the proxy of Rutgers was held by North- 
western. Twenty-four of the member institutions were represented 
in person or by proxy. 

Mott, general chairman of a committee consisting of members 
of the National Councils on Education and Research, appointed to 
study the establishment of awards to be given in the names of the 
late Dr. Willard G. Bleyer and the late Dean Walter Williams, said 
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that the two subcommittees included in the general committee had 
no report to make. He moved that the president-elect be authorized 
to appoint a committee of three members, replacing the present 
group, to explore the possibilities of awards of this character and 
to make recommendations to the association at its next convention. 
The motion, seconded by Portmann, was approved. 

Grossman, acting for Harry B. Center (Boston), chairman of a 
committee on interneships and their relation to degrees [consisting 
of Arpan, French (Indiana), Kenneth Q. Jennings (Rutgers), Kemp- 
ton, John J. Kistler (Kansas), Miss Patterson, O’Brien, and Cen- 
ter], presented a report based on questionnaires returned by twen- 
ty-six member institutions. Only nine of the number provide or re- 
quire any newspaper employment as prerequisite to the degree. Of 
the nine, six made the interneship prerequisite to the degree. The 
personal attitude of heads of schools and departments toward the 
plan were: favorable, 14; unfavorable, 10; no answer, 2. The only 
recommendation of the committee was that the schools and de- 
partments, after a survey of their fields, make a start toward the 
adoption of some sort of interneship. Grossman moved that the 
committee be discharged and that the substance of the report be 
made available to the membership. The motion, seconded by 
Drewry, was approved. 

Martin, chairman of the standing committee on the JouRNALISM 
QuARTERLY, presented a recommendation, concurred in by Osborn 
and Spencer, the other committee members, that Ralph D. Casey 
be appointed editor and Mitchell V. Charnley managing editor of 
the magazine, both for terms of two years. He moved the adoption 
of the recommendation. The motion, seconded by Thompson, was 
approved. 

Nafziger, chairman of a committee on recommended library, 
morgue, reading-room and stack-room facilities for Class A schools 
of journalism, stated that it had no report to make, since no meas- 
uring stick is available. He recommended that the committee be 
abolished or merged with the committee on housing and equipment. 
After a discussion he moved that the present committee be discon- 
tinued and that its work be assigned to the new committee on hous- 
ing and equipment. The motion, seconded by Bush, was approved. 

Watson, chairman of a committee on the place of radio, talking- 
picture and television journalism in Class A schools of journalism 
[consisting of Edward C. Crouse (Georgia), W. A. Dill (Kansas), 
Marvin, T. C. Morelock (Missouri), Joseph A. Wright (Indiana), 
and Watson], presented a report, signed by Watson, Marvin and 
Morelock, as follows: 


From the views expressed during the discussion at the radio roundtable of the 
American Association of Teachers Journalism it is clearly evident that there is a 
place in the curricula of Class A schools of journalism for instruction in radio jour- 
nalism. However, since there is such a wide variation as to facilities and resources of 
these schools for offering such instruction, the committee does not feel that it should 
urge all schools to include radio courses in their curricula nor to make recommenda- 
tions as to the type of courses to be offered. 
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The committee believes that a survey of the work in radio now being given in 
Class A and other schools might develop information that would be of value to all 
schools and suggests to the president of this association that a committee be appointed 
to make such a survey. 

It seems to this committee somewhat premature to attempt to offer recommenda- 
tions as to television and talking-picture journalism. Therefore we su that if a 
committee is appointed to make a survey of radio courses it might a gather such 
information as is available on television and talking-picture journalism. 


Watson moved that the report be received and that the ques- 
tion of the continuance of the committee be referred to the presi- 
dent-elect. The motion, seconded by Portmann, was approved. 

Osborn, chairman of a committee on recommended laboratory, 
work-room and demonstration equipment for Class A schools of 
journalism, said that the committee had been unable to formulate 
any definite recommendations. He suggested that the work of the 
committee be merged with that of the committee on housing and 


equipment. His motion to that effect, seconded by Hyde, was ap- 
proved. 


Portmann, acting for Roscoe B. Ellard (Missouri), chairman of 
a committee on salary, tenure, and retirement of faculty members 
[consisting of Barnhart (Minnesota), Ivan Benson (Southern Cali- 
fornia), Mader, Miller, Portmann, and Ellard], presented a report, 
herewith condensed as follows: 


Replies from twenty-seven member institutions are included in the following state- 
ment of salary schedules: 
High Average Low 


Dean or director mn $7,000 $4,475 $8,100 

Professor 4,750 38,900 8,276 

Associate professor _ 4,000 38,000 

Assistant professor sRvwtiae 8,500 2,800 

Instructor 2,500 1,600 

Graduate assistant 1,200 600 

Tutor 1,000 (only two listed) 
Lecturer 1,000 500 800 

Publicity director (in journ.) . 4,500 2,400 2,250 (only three listed) 


oy Soe schools out of the twenty-seven reporting require summer session teach- 
ing without proportionate additional compensation, except for deans or directors. 

In view of the wide variation in salary shown in the table, it may be well to call 
attention to the recommendation of the American Association of University Professors 
that a maximum omy be not fixed at any institution, but that a minimum (varying 
somewhat with institutions) be fixed, as follows: Instructor, $1,600; assistant professor, 
$2,500; associate professor, $3,500; professor, $4,500. 

It may be sug ed that salary variations are more apt to be found among pro- 
fessional schools than among academic departments because of the economic competi- 
tion for the services of particular individuals existing between universities and pro- 
fessional opportunity. 

No school reports any dissatisfaction with terms of tenure. Several schools use 
one-year appointments, but each of these makes it clear that both the understanding 
and the practice provide permanence, except “for cause.” 

Only four of nineteen schools report no financial aid from state or institution to- 
ward a retirement stipend for t rs whose service began too late to make them 
eligible for the original Carnegie pension plan. Fifteen have some sort of arrangement 
for approximately f pay after retirement. 


























Portmann moved that the report be received and the committee 
discharged. The motion, seconded by Mader, was approved. 

Nash, acting for Ellard, chairman of a committee on graduate 
standards, courses and procedures [consisting of Ackerman (Colum- 
bia), Robert L. Housman (Montana), Mader, Mott, Nafziger, Sie- 
bert (Illinois), W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin), Wilkerson, and Ellard], 
presented a report including material under the following heads: 
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(1) Thesis ee for the master’s degree. The committee is unanimous in 
favoring the requirement of a thesis for the degree, preferably as a part of the course 
quota. 

(2) Proportion of the master’s work in the major field. At least one-third of the 
work for the degree should be in departments other than journalism. There is a sharp 


divergence of aaa in the committee as to the proportion which journalism should 
bear to the to’ 


(8) Acceptability of a master’s thesis. It is suggested that the thesis should be such 
as to deserve publication because of its importance, accuracy, maturity and compe- 
tence. 

(4) Books for graduate students. A graduate reading-room, uipped with books 


7 bound newspapers (or microfilm projector and r ng stands), should be pro- 
v b 


(5) Bound newspaper files. The committee does not regard a collectién of bound 
newspapers as indispensable for instruction on the master’s level. Local accessibility to 


non-university files and the range of graduate subjects which do not require newspaper 
files lead to this conclusion. 


pe Typical graduate courses. Two suggested outlines for a course in public opinion 
are given. 


(7) The doctorate in journalism. The feasibility, teaching facilities and general 
lines of content for the doctorate were considered by the committee, but its discussion 
has not crystalized sufficiently to justify any statement of conclusions. 


Nash moved that the report be received, that the committee be 
discharged and that the president-elect be given authority to do 
as he sees fit about the continuance of the committee’s work. The 
motion, seconded by Mott, was approved. 

Huth, acting for O’Sullivan, chairman of a committee appointed 
to study the freshman-sophomore curriculum preparatory to 
junior-senior professional programs [consisting of M. E. Benson 
(Washington), Baker Brownell (Northwestern), Casey (Oklahoma), 
Ford, Sherlock B. Gass (Nebraska), Murphy, and O’Sullivan], pre- 
sented a report, of which the summary of findings and recom- 
mendations is as follows: 

Generally, the freshman-sophomore programs of pre-journalism students include 
courses in a foreign language (German, French or Spanish), science, history, rhetoric 


and literature, and the social sciences. A reading knowledge of one of the three lan- 
guages is required at most institutions. 

Wide variation was found among the institutions in the amount of journalism 
offered in the first two years. In most institutions, however, it is the practice to give 
a one-hour introductory course in the freshman year, and offer ——— to the 
sophomores. Some variation of this policy is found in each institution depending upon 
the nature of the work which is emphasized in the upper classes. 

In some schcols, copyreading is offered to the sophomores in addition to reporting. 
In others, offering a strong advertising curriculum, an introduction to advertisi 
course is available for second-year students. Generally, eight to twelve hours of wor 
is offered in journalism to the freshmen and sophomores. 

The committee recommends that a continuous study be made of this subject, with 
specific reports made at each session of the association. From time to time recom- 
mendations may be made to the association which may be included as a statement of 
policy. However, we believe these statements should be carefully considered and 
adopted only after thorough study. 


Huth moved that the report be received and that the committee 
be continued with any changes in duties or personnel desired by 
the president-elect. The motion, seconded by Charnley, was ap- 
proved. 

Thompson, chairman of a committee on standards for reporting 
enrollment, said that he had no report to make, having asked to be 
relieved of the committee chairmanship. Doan moved that the 
committee be continued, with such personnel as the president-elect 
may determine. The motion, seconded by Pollard, was approved. 
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Hyde, chairman of the joint committee on relations of schools 
of journalism and newspaper groups, presented the report of the 
committee, as follows: 


Although the committee has purposely worked os and without publicity, even 
among association members, it has accomplished some th and has laid the founda- 
tion for others, during the fifteen months since its real vities began. 

he personnel of the committee has changed only slightly —— the current year. 
The schools of journalism are represented, as before, by Eric . Allen (Oregon), 
Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania State), Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), John E. Drew 
(Georgia), Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin), nk L. Martin (Missouri), Lawrence 4 
Murphy (Illinois), Kenneth E. Olson (Northwestern), and M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse). 
The only change has been the addition of Drewry as an A. A.S.D.J. appointee, and 
the temporary absence of Casey. 

The newspaper ups are represented, as before, by —— S. Yost, St. Louis, and 
Marvin Creager, Milwaukee, for A.S.N.E.; Fred M. Pownall, Iowa City, and John L. 
Meyer, Chicago, for Inland D.P. A.; W. W. Loomis, LaGrange, Ill., Clayton Rand, 
Gu rt, Miss., and Walter H. Crim, Salem, Ind., for N.E.A.; Henry P. Johnston, 
Birmingham, and Mark Ethridge, Louisville, for S.N.P.A. Mr. Yost replaces the late 
Fred ller Shedd, and Mr. Pownall replaces Henry Z. Mitchell. 

Before reporting the activities of the committee, I should like to explain some mat- 
ters concerning its status and makeup that troubled certain teachers of journalism at 
the 1986 convention. 

In status, the joint committee is a standing committee of A.A.S.D.J., without 
relation to A. A. T. J., since, as its name implies, it is primarily concerned with mem- 
ber schools. It is not “joint” as regards the two journalism associations, but is “joint” 
as regards A. A.S.D.J. and various newspaper fs* Like its predecessor of 1930, 
it was set up by action of the president of A. A. S. D. J., who in 1986 appointed (under 
the enabling act of 1982) a group of journalism teachers and directors selected because 

r contacts with national or sectional newspaper groups, as well as their geo- 
graphical distribution. The newspaper members were in general appointed by the 
newspaper groups concerned, or, where no such appointment was mad . Officers of the 
newspaper groups were invited to become members. The chairman holds office by virtue 
of election by the members of the committee itself. So far, all expenses of the committee 
have been paid by the chairman, since no appropriation has been made for activities 
of the committee. 

The committee has not enlarged its membership to include the teachers appointed 
by resolution of A. A. T.J. at the 1986 convention for the following reasons: (1) No 
action of A. A.T.J. is binding on the committee until ratified by A. A.S.D.J. or its 
president; (2) the addition of six more teachers would seem to necessitate appoint- 
ment of a similar number of newspaper members, would increase the committee mem- 
= to thirty, and would thus make it too large for effective action; (8) the 
A. A. T. J. seemed mainly concerned with “local relations with newspaper men” and 
such is not the function of this committee. 

The functions of the joint committee, as agreed upon by its members during the 
current year, may be expressed as follows: 

“1. The joint committee is primarily a national group set up to achieve codperation 
of leading schools and leading national and seeeaal newspaper groups. It is not 
devoted to coiperation of local or state newspaper groups because that job is being 
done by individual schools and departments of journalism. 

“2. The primary function of the national joint committee at this time is educa- 
tional and informative—to appraise and disseminate to and through its members the 
facts about schools of journalism that will interest the J represented. 

“8. The members should circulate this educational data and information among 
the members of their —— the official publication of that group, reports at 
conventions, and in any other way that they see fit. 

“4, Much of the research to obtain facts about the teaching of journalism which the 
joint committee is to disseminate is, or re be, carried on by the established councils 
and various special committees of A. A. S. D. J.” 

Al h so far all efforts to hold a meeting of the entire committee have failed. 
because of the wide geographical distribution, constant contact has been maintained 
and frequent meetings of rts of the committee have been held. As contemplated 
when the original members was worked out, it is through contacts made by indi- 
vidual members that most of the activities of the committee are carried on. For ex- 
ample, Lawrence W. re, ae of A. A. S. D. J., represented the joint committee 
at the 1987 convention 0 American Society of Newspaper Editors and spoke in its 
behalf. Jo E. Drewry represented the committee at the meeting of the Southern 
N. P. A. Grant M. Hyde has attended all the conventions of the Inland Daily Press, 
read a paper on the schools of journalism at the February, 1987, convention and in 
other ways maintained contact with that association. Hyde has also met with various 
officers of the Newspaper Editorial Association and discussed the activities of the 
association with them. Frank L. Martin has maintained contact with the A.N. P. A. 
and the S.N.P.A. M. Lyle Spencer, speaking at the meeting of the West Virginia 
Press Association, presented a paper that received national ~~. 

Activities carried on by the joint committee during the last fi m months, since its 
membership has been complete, are: 
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rather wide <. the various schools to equip their 
graduates with, eae! cards certif: ir college and professional school 
training 

2. We examined and circulated a statement of “Present Standards for Schools of 
Journalism,” as drawn up by the Council on Education of the A. A.S.D.J., outlining 
the agg curriculum of the schools. 

We considered and voted on (with substantial agreement) a statement of pro- 
onal future To of schools of journalism under the title, ‘What Constitutes a 
Class-A School of Journalism?” This was an outline of proposals now being discussed 
by leading schools. 

4. We sponsored and circulated in printed form an authoritative statement concern- 
ing the thirty-two schools of journalism that belong to A. A. S. D. J.—with exact details 
a their teaching staffs, enrollments of various kinds, number of annual gradu- 
ates, etc. The same document included a tabulation of enrollment and graduates, which 
totaled the current annual “crop” of the thirty-two schools. 

5. We laid the ndwork for a classification or differentiation of the various 
colleges and universities that teach poe agen 

6. We considered several other study projects—such as a survey of the business 
office courses, discussion of possible poocom Ml interneship for jeaere. a survey of num- 
ber of graduates, a survey of the placement of graduates (whether in newspaper or 
elsewhere). These studies are now being carried on by special A. A. S. D. J. committees 
which will have results for us to consider and disseminate later. 

As for future activities of the joint committee, we are awaiting the findings and 
recommendations of the various councils and special committees that are scheduled to 
report at the current convention. We expect that they will produce much valuable _ 
cational material for us to ay among the newspaper groups. 

We shall continue to have the joint committee represented by as many of its 
members as is possible at all meetings of 2 and sectional newspaper groups dur- 
ing the ensuing year. We shall also hope to a meeting of the aberity of the 
committee at some newspaper convention during the yy Be However, no such 
meeting is urgently necessary to carry further work of committee since we are 
accomplishing g results by mail. 


The committee desires to emphasize at this time that it exists to supplement the 
newspaper contact work of other teachers of journalism and desires, not only to en- 
courage their independent efforts, but to receive suggestions and advice from them. 

There is much feeling among the members of the joint committee that it is a 
proper body to tackle the problem of classification or differentiation of teaching units. 
We feel that the newspaper men on the committee are sufficiently representative to give 
support to such a survey. The committee, however, will give no —— to such an 


activity until it has been ratified by the Council on Educat ol or by A.A D. J. itself. 

At this time, to establish the committee on a better basis, the committee presents 
the following constitutional amendment for action at the next convention: 

“A National Committee on Relations of Schools of Journalism and Ne per 
Groups shall be established, on the same basis as the two councils, consisti two 
parts: (1) Ten directors or teachers in member schools elected for five year terms, at 
the rate of two members each year. (2) Ten ohn A —_ ay ag two selected 
by each of the oye | newspaper groups: Inland D. P. An 
N. E. A., and §.N.P. A. The chairman shall be elected by the. pi itself.” 


Until the adoption of this amendment, the committee will con- 
tinue to function as a presidential committee (under the enabling 
act voted in 1932) with such changes in membership as the presi- 
dent of the association may desire to make during the ensuing 
year. 

Nash inquired why the committee had not established coépera- 
tion with the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Hyde 
replied that this was a phase of the committee’s relations still to 
be worked out. Olson expressed the view that the A. N. P. A. would 
be glad to appoint a committee to participate with the others in 
existence. He thought that some arrangements for codperative re- 
search for the large papers might be made. Hyde said he felt that 
informal procedure in establishing good relationships with news- 
paper men were better than some others that might be used. 

Barlow made the comment that the good work of the committee 
is being undermined in some cases by the poor showing made by 
a small percentage of the graduates of the schools. Olson concurred 
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in the opinion that the schools have turned out some “weak sis- 
ters.” He felt it would be better to restrict the output to those who 
could measure up to the expectations of editors and publishers. 
Hyde responded by saying that some schools, at least, are weeding 
out the unfit. Nash added that the most hopeful sign in the situa- 
tion is that editors and publishers complain about the quality of 
the graduates they employ. If they were not interested in the out- 
put of the schools, they would not take the trouble to talk about 
their qualifications. The report of the committee was received for 
the record. 

President Murphy stated that the report of a committee on rela- 
tions with the A.A.T.J. committee on general courses in journal- 
ism and on credit concessions to transfer students [consisting of 
Byron H. Christian (Washington), Doan, Grossman, Kildow, Lash- 
brook, Mason, Fred E. Merwin (Syracuse), and Ralph L. Crosman 
(Colorado), chairman] had been left in his hands for presentation 
to the convention. Doan stated that several members of the com- 
mittee had a minority report to file, and suggested, since the work 
of the committee was not completed, that the statement be revised 
under the direction of the chairman. He moved that the committee 
be discharged when it completes its work and files a final report. 
The motion, seconded by Grossman, was approved. 

Walker, chairman of a committee on the welfare of the associa- 
tion (consisting of Ackerman, Casey (Minnesota), Converse, Drew- 
ry, L. N. Flint (Kansas), Housman (Montana), Pollard, H. B. 
Rathbone (New York), and Walker], gave an oral report consisting 
of one proposal, as follows: That the president-elect be authorized 
to appoint a press contact committee, including a chairman who 
shall be the press relations officer of the association, to function 
particularly at each annual convention and to deal with news re- 
ports and matters of publicity. He suggested that in the member- 
ship of the committee be included the president of the association, 
ex officio, the president of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism (by invitation), the secretary-treasurer of the two asso- 
ciations, and the executive staff of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The duty of the committee would be to prepare announcements 
and reports for the local press, the wire services and the trade pub- 
lications, and to attend to their dissemination. Grossman urged 
that a representative of the institution acting as host to the con- 
vention be included in the committee. Walker moved that such a 
committee be provided and that the welfare committee be dis- 
charged. The motion, seconded by Huth, was approved. 

Herbert presented the report of the secretary-treasurer, except 
for the financial statement, which had been read in connection with 
the report of the committee on an increase in the annual dues, as 
follows: 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, by constitutional provision, falls under three 
heads: (1) the work of the association; (2) the meetings and action of the executive 
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committee; (3) the receipts and expenditures during the year. This report is arranged 
under the three headings: 

1. The work of the association is conducted by its general officers, six especially 
constituted authorities, and certain committees. The six agencies are (1) the committee 
and the editorial board having charge of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY; (2) the National 
Council on Education for Journalism, which, with other responsibilities, is charged with 
the duty of looking into the qualifications of institutions being considered for member- 
ship; (8) the National Council on Research in Journalism, which encourages and cor- 
relates the investigative activities of teachers of journalism; (4) the committee on rela- 
tions with newspaper groups, which jointly with similar committees from other organi- 
zations seeks to d ver a common ground for the development of journalistic educa- 
tion; (5) the placement interchange bureau, organized to guide the inter-institutional 
exchange of teachers and assistants; and (6) the lecture bureau, designed to facilitate 
the booking of lectures in the schools and departments of journalism. A seventh group 
is the special committee on codjperation with the American Newspaper Guild, appointed 
by former President Rogers in 1934 but inactive during the past year. All these agencies 
report directly to the association. 

President Murphy in February appointed eight special committees with instructions 
to prepare reports to be submitted at the December convention. Later in the year he 
appointed fifteen additional committees on various subjects of concern to the associa- 
tion. The reports of these committees made up a large part of the business of the con- 
vention. He also appointed as a member of the joint committee on relations with news- 
paper groups John E. Drew (Georgia), a member of the original committee repre- 
senting the A. A. T.J. J. L. O’Sullivan (Marquette) was appointed chairman pro tem- 
pore of the Council on Education, to poll its members on the election of a permanent 
chairman. The outcome of this poll was the selection of Murphy as chairman. 

Attention is directed to the fact that, of the 253 members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, only 118, or 46 per cent, are on the teaching staffs of 
institutions holding membership in the association. Only three institutions—Kentucky, 
Ohio State and Oklahoma—have 100 per cent of their téaching personnel in the mem- 
a of the A. A.T. J. Only ten institutions—Columbia, Illinois, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Southern California and Wisconsin 
—have as many as five members of their staffs in the A. A. T. J. 

2. The executive committee held no meetings during the year. All matters requir- 
ing attention were dealt with by correspondence. 

8. The financial affairs of the association are set forth in the appended report: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1987 
Receipts 





Balance shown by 1986 report. $ 46.80 


Interest earned to January 1, 1987 55 
1986 membership dues, Washington 20.00 
1987 membership dues, twenty-nine members 580.00 
1988 membership dues, Montana 20.00 
Interest earned to July 1, 1987 -20 $667.55 


Expenditures 

















1987 

Jan. 7—First National Bank, Norman, service charge é 
March 6—Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Company, officers’ stationery 19.85 
March 26—First National nk, Norman, service charge 62 
June 15—Wayside Publishers, Urbana, 500 copies, association pamphlet 25.00 
July 5—Ralph D. Casey, QuarTerLy appropriation 125.00 
Aug. 8—First National Bank, Norman, service charge 54 
Oct. 8—Mitchell V. Charnley, QuarTerty appropriation 250.00 
Dec. 21—Mitchell V. Charnley, QuarTerty appropriation 205.00 
Dec. 28—Transcript—Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for president 4.10 
Dec. 29—Lawrence W. Murphy, reimbursement for postage and mimeo- 

graphing expense during term as president 10.00 640.61 























Balance on hand, December 80, 1987 oe Fe 
(Dues from Iowa State and Michigan not in hand at the time this report was prepared.) 


Account With JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1937 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QuarTeRLy....________. $820.00 
*Additional grant authorized for support of QuaRTERLY.......__------=-= «260.00 §=$580.00 

1987 
July 5—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuaRTERLY account 
Oct. 8—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on QuarTerty account... 
Dec. 21—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on QuarTerty account. 

Account balanced, December 80, 1987. 
Epwarp N. Doan, 
Chairman, Auditing Committee. 

*At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the executive com- 
mittee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 
Approved, mber 80, 1987: 
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PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1938 


Estimated Receipts 


On hand, January 1, 1988 
1987 dues unpai 

1988 dues of thirty-one members (at $25 each) : 
Interest to be earned... : $843.94 


Estimated Expenditures 
Current expenses of the association..._.___ 
1938 customary grant to the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY f 
Additional grant for support of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY le 820.00 
Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1988 . $ 23.94 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer. 























In connection with the secretary-treasurer’s report Doan pre- 
sented the report of the auditing committee, which he prepared 
alone, since the other members had left the convention. He stated 
that he had examined the accounts and records of the secretary- 
treasurer and the editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and had 
found them to be correct and in good order. He moved that his re- 
port be adopted and that the report of the secretary-treasurer be 
approved. The motion, seconded by Olson, was approved. 

French (Southern California), chairman of a committee on ways 
and means for member institutions to meet the partial requirement 
for Class A standing of three full-time teachers of professorial rank 
[consisting of Bush, Center (Boston), Crosman (Colorado), Drewry, 
Housman (Montana), Olson, O. W. Riegel (Washington and Lee), 
and French], read a report, the substance of which was in opposi- 
tion to the idea that the number of teachers of professorial rank 
“had the slightest bearing on whether a journalism unit was or was 
not doing Class A quality work.” The committee held that it would 
be no more foolish to grade a school upon the size of its enrollment or 
graduating classes than upon the number of its staff holding the 
title of professor. He moved that the report be received for record 
and the committee discharged. The motion, seconded by Bush, was 
approved. 

Converse brought up for discussion the question of what the 
association should do in relation to newspaper employe organiza- 
tions, now undergoing rapid development. He pointed out that the 
committee on relations with the American Newspaper Guild, 
formed some years ago, is now inactive. Grossman moved that the 
present Guild committee be discharged. The motion, seconded by 
Mott, was approved. 

Doan stated that the committee authorized by the A.A.TJ. is 
not to enter into any negotiations with the Guild, but to collect in- 
formation and serve as an agency for the exchange of ideas. Thus 
the association members will be left free to act individually as they 
think best. Charnley thought that a committee might do more than 
assemble data. The former committee, he said, had a fairly definite 
understanding with the Guild committee on schools of journalism. 
He expressed the view that Casey (Minnesota), chairman of the 
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former committee, should be on any new committee that might be 
formed. Sanders felt that the informational side of a committee’s 
work was the most important in the present situation. Charnley 
said that the association cannot afford to sit back and await devel- 
opments, but should take a hand in working out plans which will 
benefit the graduates of schools of journalism. 

Barlow suggested the appointment of one committee on co- 
éperation with employe journalists’ societies, somewhat similar to 
the one in relation to employers’ groups. It was moved by Sanders, 
seconded by Converse, that the president-elect be authorized to 
appoint a committee on relations with newspaper employe organi- 
zations. Bush objected to such action, on the ground that the 
American Newspaper Guild and the American Press Society are 
different in character and purpose. He preferred two separate com- 
mittees. Hyde thought that any committee to study relations with 
employe groups should be appointed to represent this association 
only. Sanders asked whether the proposed committee or committees 
would be expected to take action or merely study the situation. 
Converse said that the motions by which the A.A.T.J. committees 
were set up carried the idea of studying the problem, not of inter- 
vention to bring about any particular result. He favored the tak- 
ing of definite steps to “bring the philosophy of this association to 
the attention of the Guild.” Grossman, expressing the view that the 
“closed shop” in newspaper employment is almost inevitable, urged 
that steps be taken to see that apprentices in the offices are recruited 
from the schools of journalism. O’Brien proposed that the associa- 
tion set up a committee on professional standards and conditions 
with authorization to maintain contact with the Guild, the Amer- 
ican Press Society and Sigma Delta Chi. Charnley felt that the 
“study period” had passed, and that some plan which would insure 
definite advantages for journalism graduates should be worked out. 

It was moved by Barlow, seconded by Converse, that the 
president-elect be instructed to appoint a committee on relations 
with employe journalists’ societies. Bush moved to amend the mo- 
tion to provide that the association set up a committee on relations 
with the Guild. Hyde supported Barlow’s proposal, but Bush raised 
the objection that the two existing employe organizations are 
essentially opposed to each other. Converse favored giving the com- 
mittee a general name, but authorizing it to deal first with relations 
with the Guild. Mott felt that to set up a committee on relations 
of schools of journalism with employe organizations, as proposed 
by Hyde, would be displeasing to the Guild. Hyde replied that he 
believed the association’s program in this respect should be stated 
in general terms. 

Nafziger, expressing his preference for a committee to deal speci- 
fically with relations with the Guild, seconded Bush’s motion to 
amend the original motion to this effect. A standing vote was taken 
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on the motion to amend. Ten members voted for it and seven 
against. The chair ruled that the amendment was adopted, since a 
majority of the eighteen members present had voted for it. The 
Barlow motion as amended was then voted upon and approved, 
with one dissenting vote. 

Olson, chairman of the resolutions committee, presented the first 
of a series of resolutions, as follows: 


Whereas, The American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism is 
this year observing its twentieth anniversary and the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism is observing its twenty-fifth anniversary, and 

Whereas, Significant progress has been made during these years toward professional 
education for journalism, and 

Whereas, The graduates of these schools through work on newspapers in all sec- 
Sone of the country have made notable contributions to the profession, now therefore 


t 

Resolved, That this organization express its appreciation to the national and re- 
gional newspaper associations which have coéperated with the schools, but express also 
the sense of this organization that continu progress would be accelerated by more 
intimate relationship and codperation in the future, and furthermore express its belief 
that the time has come for newspaper organizations such as the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, the American ety of Newspaper Editors, the National i- 
torial Association, the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the Inland Daily 
Press Association, the American Newspaper Guild, the American Press Society and 
other newspaper organizations to consider the advisability of according to these schools 
the same nition and assistance in their educational programs which the medical 
and legal essions have given to their professional sc to the end that these 
schools of journalism may be made of greater service to the American press. Be it 

Resolved, Furthermore that the secretary of this association be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the president of each of these newspaper organizations. 


Olson moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion, sec- 
onded by Thompson, was approved. 
Olson presented the committee’s second resolution, as follows: 


Whereas, The American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism has 
enjoyed the hospitality of Ohio State University and is indebted to others who have 
contributed to t 1937 programs, now therefore be it 

ed, That the association hereby express its appreciation to the university for 
the use of its facilities, to the publishers of the Columbus newspapers for the memorable 
dinner at which they were hosts, to Professor James E. Pollard and other members of 
the staff of the Ohio State University school of journalism for their excellent conven- 
tion arrangements, to Professor Lawrence W. Murphy and Professor Blair Converse 
for a most helpful program, and to the —— participants, especially Mr. Paul 
Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dr. J. L. Morrill, vice president of Ohio 
State University, and Mr. Parker LaMoore, manager of the Scripps-Howard bureau at 
Columbus. 

Olson moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion, sec- 
onded by Portmann, was approved. 

Olson presented the committee’s third resolution, which dealt 
with the deaths of Mr. Fred Fuller Shedd, Dr. Maynard W. Brown, 
and Mr. Enoch B. Grehan and which appears in identical form in 
the preceedings of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism (see page ). He moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion, seconded by Nafziger, was approved. 

Pollard, who was called upon to address the convention, ex- 
pressed the pleasure which he and his associates at Ohio State Uni- 
versity had felt in serving as hosts to the association. 

President-elect Olson was escorted to the chair and presented to 


the convention by President Murphy. Olson said he had not sought 
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the position, but will endeavor to serve the association to the best 
of his ability. 

Murphy expressed his thanks to all who had aided in making 
the convention a success. Upon motion of Walker, seconded by 
Nafziger, the session was adjourned at 4:10 p. m. 


H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer. 





